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PREFACE. 


A the preſent differs greatly from the preced- 
ing editions, it may be neceſſary to give 
ſome account of the alteration: and I hope the 
reader will indulge what may be called the Paren- 
tal Fondneſs of an Author, while he briefly relates 
the hiſtory of his work. 


Many of the papers in the Firſt Edition of the 
Firſt Volume were written at College as voluntary 
exerciſes for the ſake of improvement. They 
had all of them an undoubted right to the epithet 
of juvenile. Some were before the 
Writer had left his ſchool, and moſt of them be- 
fore he had taken his Bachelor's degree. When 
they had accumulated to a number ſufficient to 
make a volume, he debated a moment, whether 
he ſhould commit them to the flames, or fend 
them up as an adventure, without a name, to a 
London Publiſher. Perhaps it was vanity, perhaps 
it was raſhneſs, and perhaps a laudable motive, 
which determined him to tranſmit them as a gra- 
tuitous preſent to a Publiſher. They were ſent 
anonymouſly from Oxford to London, were pub- 
liſhed anonymouſly, nor did the Publiſher know 
either the Writer's name or during ſeveral 
months ſubſequent to the publication. Praiſe 
was, however, beſtowed upon them from various 
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and reſpectable quarters; and praiſe, operating 
like the warm funſhine on the ice, gradually re- 
laxed his reſolutions of concealment. It was not, 
however, without many fears and unaffected difh- 
dence, that he conſented to own a child of the 
brain which he had intended to expoſe and relin- 
quiſh for ever, and that he at laſt prefixed hisname 
to the Second Edition. He was tempted alſo to 
add a Second Volume ; and is happy in the reflec- 
tion, that he has yet had no cauſe to repent of his 
compliance with the ratural allurements of ap- 
plauſe, and the kind importunity of friends and re- 
lations. The intentions which the book evi- 
dently diſplayed, tended to fecure it from cenſure, 
and were perhaps the chief and beſt cauſes of its 
commendation. 


Tur bcok has now been out of print, as the 
mercantile phraſe expreſſes it, a confiderable time. 
Its writer has been informed, that it has frequent- 
ly been demanded, and that many have been partial 
enough to expreſs diſappointment at net being able 
to procure it. He was, however, unwilling to ac- 
celerate the edition, ſo as to exclude fuch addi- 
tions and improvements as he has been able to in- 
ſert, in the midſt of a conſtant ſucceſhon of other 
cares and labours. His reſpe& and gratitude to 
his candid Readers, has induced him to take the 
opportunity of New Fditions, to render whatever 
little preſents he has ventured to make them, leſs 


unwortk.y of acceptance. 


A LARGE number of new Papers is admitted in 
this Edition, and a few of the former excluded, to 
make room. As the arrangements of detached 
Papers is ſeldom of importance, it has been wholly 

changed, 


n vii 


changed, not indeed with the formality of a me- 
thodical plan, but fortuitouſly, and indeed juſt as 
the Papers happened to be reviſed and prepared. 


HE who reſides at a diſtance from the metropo- 
lis and the preſs, will uſually find it neceflary to 
requeſt the Reader to exerciſe his candour, as 
well as his ſagacity, in the correction of typogra- 
phical Errata. Notwithſtanding great care has 
been taken, it is but too probable that many errors 
remain, both of this and of other kinds, Which an 
attentive Reader will indeed obſerve, bu Eur 
teous Reader excuſe. 


"1 +I 
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In the great variety of matter which theſe Vo- 
lumes contain, it is almoſt i i poſſible but that fome 
opinion ſhould be advanced, which many will be 
diſpoſed to controvert. Men who are actuated 
by different hopes and feats, and whoſe minds 
have been tinctured by different principles in reli - 
gion or politics, by different ſtudies, examples and 
education, will often. behold manners, books, and 
things, through ſuch deluſive media as repreſent 
the ſame object in every diverſity of colour. But 
though the book may not be exempt from erro- 
neous or diſputable aſſertions, the Writer diſmiſles 
it with a full confidence, that the general tendency 
of it is to form hang men, to promote the love of 
truth and liberty, and to recommend whatever ts 
uſeful and amiable. 


TonBpxrxiDpcs, 
June 1, 1752. 
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MORAL AND LITERARY. 


No. I. 


ON ESSAY WRITING. 


HOSE Sages of antiquity, who, from their 
improvements in knowledge and virtue, had 
the leaſt dubious chim to the appellation of wiſe 
men, were yet too modeſt to afſume a name which had 
the of oſtentation, and rather choſe to be 
called Philoſophers, or Lovers of Wiſdom. From 
ſimilar motives, many of the Moderns, who have writ- 
ten with ſkill on ſubjects of morality and ſcience, 
have entitled their productions, Effays; a name, 
which, though it may now convey the idea of regular 
treatiſes and diſſertations, is ſpnonymous with the word 
Attempts, and means no more than humble endeavours 
to inſtruct or to amuſe. A writer who, at a late period, 
purſuing the track of thoſe celebrated authors who pre- 
ceded him, boldly promiſes improvement on his pre- 
deceſſors, is received with that indignation which arro- 
gance, even when ſupported by ſome Ju os of merit, 
naturally excites; but he who profeſſes only an attempt, 
however unſucceſsful, has a claim to candour and in- 
dulgence. Failure has ceaſed to be ridiculous, where 
preſumption has not made pretenſions, nor confidence 
anticipated ſucceſs. 
Many works therefore, diſtinguiſhed by this unaſ- 
fuming title, have been well received, and have ob- 
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tiined a very exalted place in the ſcale of literary ho- 
r:2urs. None have become more popular in their own 
country, than thoſe periodical papers, which were pub- 
liſhed by the Tatler, the Guardian, and the SpeQator, 
ard which have been ſucceſſively imitated by later 
writers. The taſte and morals of the nation have been 
more generally improved by thoſe excellent, though 
hoert and detached compoſitions, than by long, regu- 
}:r, elaborate ſyſtems. They were addrefſed to the 
cart and imagination, and fitted for the haunts of men 
engaged in the employments of common life ; while 
ſcientific treatiſes of ethics were calculated only for the 
exerciſe of ſcholaſtic diſputation ; and their influence on 
the conduct of life, if Gey ever poſſeſſed any, was cir- 
cumſcribed within narrow limits. Addiſon, like So- 
crates, to whom he has often been compared, brought 
down knowledge from thoſe heights which were acceſ- 
fible only to profeſſed ſcholars, and placed it within the 
reach of all, who, to natural and common ſenſe, added 
the advantage of a common education. He it was who 
ſtripped — y of that unbecoming garb in which 


ſhe had diſguiſed by ber miſtaken followers, and 
repreſented her attired by the Graces, like the Goddeſs 
of Beauty. 


The votaries of the ſeverer muſes have ſometimes 
ventured to deſpiſe this entertaining ſpecies of pro- 
ductions, as futile and ſuperficial. They have aſſerted 
that Truth needs not embelliſhment, and that the orna- 
ments which ſhe borrows from imagination are no leſs 
unbecoming than unneceſſary. Bur the real utility of 
literary labours is to be eftimated by the extent of their 
influence on the national manners and underſtanding. 
Truth, however, when delivered with that ſyſtematic 
preciſion which is approved in the ſchools of philo- 
ſophy, will not have charms enough to detain the com- 
mon reader who takes up a book for the amuſement of 
a leiſure hour, and who muſt be tempted to admit in- 
ſtruction, by the proſpect of receiving pleaſure. In 
every thouſand of thoſe who have been delighted with 
the papers of Addiſon, perhaps not more than one has 
ſcen the Principia of Newton. Praiſes adequate to the 
merits of fo exalted a genius, as was his who W 
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the true ſyſtem of the univerſe, can ſcarcely be be- 
flowed ; nor is it detraction from his fame to aſſert, that 
fince his theories require a painful attention to compre- 
hend them, they will not generally be attended to, in 
a commercial country like our own, where only the 
ſhort interval which the purſuit of gain, and the practice 
of mechanic arts affords, will be devoted to letters by 
the more numerous claſſes of the community. And 
indeed it muſt be confeſſed, that though the abſtruſer 
doctrines of philoſophy may be highly intereſting to the 
man of ſcience, and may qualify him for a profeſſor's 
chair, or a ſeat at the board of longitude, yet they ſeem 
not to have any tendency to render him better in his 
civil and ſocial relations. I never could find that the 
Elements of Euclid taught any one to be a better father, 
huſband, fon, or citizen, Mathematical truth is in- 
deed a moſt beautiful object of contemplation ; but 
moral truth is better calculated to excite and reward the 
attention of the buſy world. 

The great Bacon, who pointed out the path to thoſe 
ſublime heights in philoſophy, at which his followers 
have — would never have brought his ſpeculations 
home to men's buſineſs and boſoms, to uſe his own ex- 
preſſions, if he had not written his Eſſays; a work, 
which, as it was of the moſt extenſive conſequence, and 
moſt eaſily underſtood, was the moſt popular of all his 
productions in his own country. The remarks con- 
tained in it are ſuch as ſhew that he had an intimate 
knowledge of the human heart, and they have a ten- 
dency to direct mankind in the right conduct of life. 
They are the inſtitutes of a ſcience which all wiſh to 
learn ; but how few, in compariſon, are intereſted in 
the Nowum Organum ? Whether a man adopt the hypo- 
thetical or experimental philoſophy, is a matter of in- 
difference to his moral conduct; nor is a Carteſian ne- 
ceſſarily better or worſe than the adinirer of the more 
modern and more probable ſyſtem. An error in phyſics 
is ſeldom productive of c uences injurious to one's 
or one's ſelf. 

Bacon diſcovered new tracts of learning; he gave 
directions to purſue them; he baniſhed hypotheſis, and 
introduced experiment ; 7 is deſervedly the glory of 
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our nation, as the reſtorer of true philoſophy; but yet, 
without uetracting from his merits, we may expreſs our 
regret that he did not beſtow more time ard pains on 
the grand ſcience of human nature. He appears, from 
the tpecumens he has left us, to have been better qua- 
lined to advance it to perfeftion than any modern. 
The example, however, of ſo profound a writer, is 
ſufficient to vindicate from the charge of futility, thoſe 
ittle compoſitions, which, without the formality of 
ſtudied treatiſes, aim at inſtrufting the reader in the 
truths of _ a — — — in all the more 
agreeable ſubjects hiloſophy. 

In an a 3242 ent education are 
eaſily attainable, all ranks will be found to devote a 
con ble portion of their unemployed time to ſome 
kind of reading. But what ſhall they read during the 
interval of half an hour, interrupted perhaps by the 
prattle of children, or the impertinence of viſitors, or 
the calls of bufineſs ? not a long and tedious treatiſe, 
divided and ſubdivided, and requiring at leaſt the un- 
ſuſpended attention of half a day, fully to comprehend 
the whole. They ſeek relaxation, but in this they find 
a taſk ; irk ſome, uſe it requires cloſe application ; 
and unimproving, becauſe that application can only be 
defultory. But hard indeed muſt be his lot, who, in 
the moſt active and moſt diffipated ſcenes of life, can- 
not beſtow the ſmall ſpace of time required in the pe- 
ruſal of an Eſſay of a few pa He who poſſeſſes tuch 
books as the Religion of — Delineated, will not 
eaſily find better guides, but yet he will oftner be 
tempted to take the Spectator from his ſhelves. He 
who hes never thought of reading the tedious, though 


inſtructive, confergnees of Arrian, has perhaps commit- 


ted to memory the Enchiridion of Epictetus. Even the 
form, the fize, the weight of the volume, are circum- 
ſtances which deſerve to be attended to in a ſubordinate 
degree, fince they may contribute to render its influ- 
ence more diffuſive. ho could bear to carry a folio 
with him in his chariot, or recline on a ſopha with a 
heavy quarto in his hand. 


It muſt not, however, be ſuppoſed, that this kind of 


works is adapted only to the ſuperficial reader. Many 
ſubjects 
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ſubjects of morality and learning have been conciſcly 
diſcuſſed in a few pages, with a depth, folidity, and 
originality of thought, rarely exceeded in any formal 
differtation. The works of our Engliſh divines, the 
beſt moraliſts in the world, have ſometimes loft their 
effect by their prolizity ; for the mind of man, though 
comprehenſive to a very great degree, is yet circum- 
ſcribed within certain bouads, and, like a full veſſol. 
ſuffers all that is ſuperfluous to run to waſte. But the pe- 
riodical Eſſay fatishes the ſubject, without fatiguing the 
attention, or overburthening the memory. 

The detached nature of theſe writings enables the 
writer to vary his ſtyle without impropriety ; to be 
grave or gay, humorous or ſevere ; to lay down poſi- 
tive rules, or to teach by example; to ſpeak in his own 
2 er to introduce an inſtructive tale. Every vo- 
ume contains a variety of ſubjects treated in various 
manners, and ſuited to the diſpoſitions of different 
readers, or of the fame reader at different times. Thus 
is idleneſs rendered attentive, and the liſtleſs moments 
of leiſure are filled up with the advantages of ſtudy, 
unmixed with the toil of formal application. The 
ſaunterer is deceived into employment, and the vicious, 


ilipated, the buſy, are, as it were, in ſpite of 


* 


themſelves, engaged in literary and philoſophical con- 
templation. | 
hus extenſively uſeful and entertaining, no wonder 
Eſſays have been more univerſally read in the buſy 
walks of life than any other productions. The names 
and works of Montaigne, of Bacon, of Temple, of 
Collier, of Addifon, of Steele, and of their fucc-(sful 
followers, are held in a degree of efteem, which neither 
the lapſe of rime nor the caprice of faſhion has been 


able to annihilate. 


There is ſcarcely an individual, not only of thoſe 
who profeſs learning, but of thoſe who devote any of 
their time to reading, who has not peruſed the Spec- 
tators. Placed, however, in our hands in the earlieſt 
period of .life, they have loſt, in the eyes of many 
readers, the charm of novelty. To theſe perhaps new 
Attempts or Effays, fimilar at leaſt in kind, may afford 
entertainment. ſhould they be checked as pre- 

uous, 
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ſumptuous, ſince, without the ſpirit of adventure, mo- 
dern literature would become ſtationary or retrograde. 
The fame of thoſe writers, however great, is but ade- 
quate to their merits; but though it is true that they 
have preſented us with much fine gold, yet the mine is 
ſtill rich, and will never be exhauſted. | 

From the various combination of human paſſions, 
originally few in number, an infinite variety of moral 
appearances is fourd to ariſe. Political revolutions, re- 
1210us reformations, the whims of faſhion, and the 


changes in literature, enable the moral writer, when 


be travels even in the beaten road of an Eſſayiſt. to diſ- 
cover proſpects hitherto unabſerved or not deſcribed. 

The metropolis of a great empire flouriſhing in arts 
and commerce, - is, as it were, the hot-bed of manners, 
in which every plant ſhoots up with forced luxuriance. 
In a harveſt fo plentiful, not only thoſe who firſt apply 
the fickle are rewarded with abundance, but many a 
I-aded ſheaf remains to be picked up by the careful 
gleaner. And happily for the morals and amuſement, 
as well as underſtandings of our nation, the labourers 
have not been few nor unſucceſsful. 


The preſent age has been called an age of _ q 


luxury; nor let it bluſh at the appellation. The pa 
ſion for letters is attended with the ſweeteſt ſatisſacti- 
ons; and the indulgence of it tends to ſilence the im- 
portunity of other paſſions, which can ſeldom be gra- 
tified without conſequent miſery. 


No. II. 


ON ENTRANCE INTO LIFE, AND THE CON- 
DUCT OF EARLY MANHOOD. 


HERE ſeems to be a peculiar propriety in ad- 
L moral precepts to the riſing generation. 
Be 


that, like travellers entering on a journey, they 
want direction, there are circumſtances which render it 
| . probable, 
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probable, that inſtruction will be more efficacious in 
youth than at a maturer period. Long habits of buſi- 
neſs or pleaſure, and an indiſcriminate intercourſe with 
mankind, often ſuperinduce a great degree of inſenſi- 
bility ; and the battered veteran at laſt conſiders the 
admonitions of the moraliſt as the vain babbling of a 
ſophiſt, and the declamation of a ſchool-boy. The 
keen edge of moral perception is blunted by long ard 
reiterated colliſion. To him who has loft the finer ſen- 
ſibilities, it is no leſs ſruitleſs to addreſs a moral diſ- 
courſe, than to repreſent to the deaf the charms of me- 
lody, or to the blind, the beauties of a picture. 

But youth poſſeſſes ſenſibility in perfection; and un- 
leſs education has been totally neglected, or erroneouſly 
purſued, its habits are uſually virtuous. Furniſhed 
with a natural ſuſceptibility, and free from any ac» 
quired impediment, the mind is then in the moſt fa- 
vourable ſtate for the admiſſion of inſtruction, and for 
3 Low 2 oy. . 3 

will then ſuppoſe a young man preſent w as 
— through * forms of a liberal education at 
hool, and who is juſt entering on the ſtage of life, to 
act his part according to his own judgment. I will ad- 
dreſs him with all the aſfeclion and ſincerity of a parent, 
in the following manner: 

* You have violent paſſions implanted in you by 
* Nature for the accompliſhment of her purpoſes. 
Rat do nat conclude, as many have done to their 
ruin, that becauſe they are violent, they are irre- 
** fiſtible. The fame Nature which gave you paſſions, 
gave reaſon and a love of order. Religion, 
added to the light of Nature and the experience of 
* mankind, has concurred in eftabliſhing it as an un- 
* queſtionable truth, that the irregular or intemperate 
* indulgence of the paſſions is always attended with 
pain in ſome mode or other, which greatly exceeds 
its pleaſure. 

Tour paſſions will be eaſily reſtrained from enor- 
* mous exceſs, if you really wiſh and honeſtly endea- 
vour to reſtrain them. But the greater part of young 
men ſtudy to inflame their fury, and give them a 
degree of force which they poſſeſs not in a ftate of na- 


„% ture. 


* 
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* ture. They run into temptation, and deſire not to 
be delivered from evil. They knowingly and wil- 
++ lingly ſacrifice to momentary gratifications, the com- 
fort of all which ſhould fweeten the remainder of life. 
« Begin then with moſt fincerely wiſhing to conquer 
*« thoſe ſubtle and powerful enemies which you carry 
in your boſom. Pray for divine aſſiſtance. Avoid 
* ſolitude the firſt moment a looſe thought infinuates 
* itſelf, and haſten to the company of thote whom you 
reſpect. Never converſe on ſubjects which lead to 
« impure ideas. Have courage to decline reading 
*« immoral books, even when they fall into your hands. 
If you forma ſtrong attachment to a virtuous woman, 
dare to marry early. It is better to be poor than 
« wicked. Cheriſh the * of your early love. Be 
« induſtrious, and truſt in Providence. 

Thus ſhall you avoid the perpetual torments of 
« unruly affection, the moſt loathſome of diſcaſes, and 
„the thouſand penalties of ſeifiſh celibacy. Thus 
** ſhall you pleaſe God and your own heart, if it is a 
good one; and diſpleaſe none but an ill- judging and 
« wicked world, and perhaps a few of your covetous 
„ 

Hut really you have not ſo much to fear from the 
violence of the concupiſcible affeQions, when unaf- 
« fif:4 by voluntary compliance, as from vanity, 
The perverſe ambition of arriving at the character of 


* a man of ſpirit br ee uacny, nas or tate uni- 
© yermny prevailed, and has ruined the greater part 
« of the Britiſh youth. I have known many young 
men proud of the impureſt of diſtempers, and boaſt- 
„ing of misfortunes which are attended with the 
«« greateſt pain and miſery, and ought to be accom- 
« panied with ſhame. Far more have taken pains to 
« ſhine, amidſt the little circle of their vicious ac- 
« quaintance, in the character of gay libertines, than 
« to acquire, by uſeful qualities, the eſteem of the 
G | ma rom vanity, are health and peace facrificed, 
« laviſhed without credit or enjoyment, every 
« relative and perſonal duty neglected, and religion 
« boldly ſet at defiance. To be admitted into the 
company of thoſe who diſgrace the family 2 
| wp 
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they inherit, thouſands into debauchery with- 
% gout paſſion, into drunkenneſs without convivial en- 
„ joyment, into gaming without the means or incli- 
nation for play. Old age rapidly advances. When 
« vanity at length retreats from inſult and from mor- 
<< tification, avarice ſucceeds; and meanneſs, and diſ- 
* eaſe, and diſgrace, and poverty, and diſcontent, and 
« deſpair, diffuſe clouds and darkneſs over the evening 
* of life. Such is the lot of thoſe who glory in their 
* ſhame, and are aſhamed of their glory. 

Have ſenſe and reſolution enough, therefore, to 
give up all pretenſions to thoſe titles of a fine fellow, 
* a rake, or whatever vulgar name the temporary cant 
aof the vicious beftows on the diſtinguiſhed libertine. 
* Preſerve your principles, and be ſteady in your con- 
duct. And though your exemplary behaviour may 
** bring upon you p inſulting and ironical appellation 
« of a Saint, a Puritan, or even a Mcthodiſt, perſevere. 
lt will be your turn, in a few years, not indeed to 
«« infult, but to pity. Have fpirit. Shew your ſpirit. 
* But let it be that ſpirit which urges you to groceed 
** againſt all oppoſition in the path in which you were 
** placed by the faithful guide of your infancy and 
early youth. Diſplay a noble ſuperiority in daring to 
* diſregard the ſpiteful and artful reproaches of the 
** vain, who labour to make you a convert to folly, in 
* order to keep them in countenance. They will 
angh at firſt, but eſteem you in their hearts, even 
while they laugh, and, in the end, revere your 


« 
virtue. 
Let that generous courage which conſcious recti- 
* tude inſpires, enable you to deſpiſe and negle& the 
** aſſaults of ridicule. When all other modes of at- 
* tack have failed, ridicule has ſucceeded. The bul- 
„ wark of virtue, which has ſtood firmly againſt the 
** weapons of argument, has tottered on its baſis, or 
- fallen to the ground, at the ſlighteſt touch of magic 

ridicule, In the college, in the army, in the world 
Dat large, it is the powerful engine which is uſed to 


level an exalted Tou will intallibly be 
- GO CER, T pen ace in cap fingular ; 
5 * and 
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and fingular in many reſpects you muſt be, if you are | 


*« eminently virtuous. 

Love truth, and dare to ſpeak it at all events, 
The man of the world will tell you, you muſt dif- 
+ temble ; and ſo you muſt, if your objects and pur- 
* ſuits are as mean and ſelfiſh as his. But your 
*© purpoſes are generous ; and your means of obtainin 
them are therefore undiſguiſed. You mean we 
Avow your meaning, if honour requires the avowal, 
and fear nothing. You will indeed do right to with 
to pleaſeʒ but you will only wiſh to pleaſe the worthy; 
and none but worthy actions will effect that purpoſe, 
* With reſpect to that art of pleafing which requires the 
* ſacrifice of your fincerity, deſpiſe it as the baſe qua 
« lity of flatterers, ſycophants, cheats, and ſcoundrels. 
An habitual liar, beſides that he will be known and 
marked with infamy, muſt poſſe ſs a poor and pufil- 
* lanimous heart; for lying originates in cowardice, 
* It originates alſo in fraud; and a liar, whatever may 
de his ſtation, would certainly, if he were ſure of 
** ſecrecy, be a thief. Sorry am I to fay, that this 
habit is very frequent in the world; even among 
+* thoſe who make a figure in the realms of diſſipation ; 
among thoſe, whoſe honour would compel 1 to 
«* ſtab you to the heart, if you were to tell them plain- 
* Iy ſo mortifying a truth, that you convict them of a 


With all lities, unite the humility 
* of a . — Be cautious of — 
* valuing yourſelf, Make allowances for the vices and 
*+ errors which you will daily fee. Remember that all 
© have not had the benefit of moral inftruftion ; that a 
great part of mankmd are in effect 5 turned 

Foole into the wide world, without one faithful friend 
* to give them advice; left to find their own way in a 

tak and rugged wilderneſs, with ſnares, and quick - 
„% ſands, and chaſms, around them. Be candid there- 
* fore, and, among all the improvements of education 
« and refinements of manners, let the beautiful Chriſ- 
« tian graces of Meekneſs and Benevolence ſhine moſt 
« conſpicuous. Wherever you can, relieve diſtreſs, 

prevent 
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prevent miſchief, and do good ; but be neither oſten- 
e tatious, nor cenſorious. 

« Be cheerful, and gratefully enjoy the good which 
« Providence has beſtowed upon you. But be mode- 
« rate. Moderation is the law of enjoyment. All 
* beyond is nominal plea ſure and real pain. 

« |} will not multiply my precepts. Chuſe good 
* books, and follow their direction. Adopt religious, 
„ virtuous, manly principles Fix them deeply in your 
© boſom, and let them go with you unlooſened and un- 


| « altered to the grave. 


« If you follow ſuch advice as, from the pure motive 
« of ſerving you moſt effentially, I have given you, I 
« will not indeed promiſe that you ſhall not be unfor- 
„ tunate, according to the common idea of the word; 
© but I will confidently affure you, that you ſha'l not 
„ be unhappy. I will not promiſe you worldly ſuc- 
*« ceſs, but | will engage that you ſhall deſerve it, and 
* ſhall know how to bear the want of ir.” 


No. III. 
CLASSICAL LEARNING VIND!CATED. 


FEW men of wit, who, in a long intercourſe 

with the faſhionable world, had probably for- 
gotten that litt'e knowledge of the ancient languages 
and authors which they had acquired at ſchool, have 
endeavoured to bring into diſcredit the prevailing mode 
of education, which devotes ſo much time to the ſtudy 
of Grecian and Roman literature. Poſſeſſed of natural 
parts, they have, perhaps, beſides, enjoyed all thoſe 
advantages of good company and extenſive commerce 
with the living world, which both excite, and give oc- 
caſion to diſplay, great abilities. They became, there- 
fore, diſtinguiſhed characters in their time, though 
their ſolid attainments wele few, and greatly defective. 
But, whatever ſigme they made, they would have ſhone 
with ſtill greater luſtre, if they had retained a tincture 
of that elegance and liberality of ſentiment which the 
ound acquires by a ſtudy of the claſſics, and which con- 
uibutes 
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tributes more to form the true Gentleman, than the 
ſubſtituted ornaments of modern affectation. 

The example of theſe illuſtrious, but ſuperficial per- 
ſonages, has induced every prater, who has been 
taught to liſp broken F and dance a minuet, to 
laugh at the lubberly boy, as he calls him, who 
a dozen years at fchool, in learning Greek and Latin. 
He unfairly repreſents this time, as ſpent folely in ac- 
gui ing the languages ; ignorant that a taſte is often 
— in it for thoſe authors, which may furniſh the 
pureſt and the moſt elegant pleaſures during the re- 
mainder of life. 

The pert vivacity of aſſured i has often per- 
ſuaded the fond mother to diſcard the tutor for the 
dancing-maſter ; to be more ſolicitous that the hopes of 
the family, the heir, perhaps, to a title, an eftate, and 
even a ſhare of legiſlation, ſhould be taught to hold 
up his head, than be furniſhed with thoſe ideas and 
7 which would render him truly happy in bim- 

If, and an honour and advantage to his friends and to 
his country. 

Even among thoſe who are fully ſenſible of the ne- 
ceflity of improving the beauries of the mind, as well as 
the graces of the perſon, there prevails a predilection 
for modern languages and modern literature to the ex- 
clufion of the ancient. In the idea of theſe, a ſufficient 
ſtock of hiſtorical knowledge is to be gained by an at- 
rention to the events of the — _ 1 centuries; 
and a fufficient acquaintance with phi y and polite 
learning, from a peruſal of the writers of © nl arr 
Italy. Collections of letters and ſtate - pa and the 
epi tic narratives of the Hiſtorian of Ferney, are 
to 33 ides, and Livy, 
Arioſto, Taffo, and Boileau, are to be read in 
rence to Homer, Virgil, and Horace ; and the works 
of Voltaire _ to —— = v4 
By ' biloſophy, F 
has — written, In conſequence 
taken notions, our great grammar-ſchools, which 
produced ſo many ornaments of human natw 
ploded by many, as the ſeats of illiberal manners 
of antiquated learning. 
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In anſwer to the charge, that illiberal manners are 
the diſgraceful characteriſtic of boys educated in gram- 
mar- ſchools, 19 — pal ems 1 the na- 
tural ſimplici that a ighilineſ. ine pe- 
rience ; r I know © Goke more truly ridiculous, 
than that of a boy of fourteen affecting the Graces, and 
behaving among his ſuperiors in age and attainments, 
with all the diſguſting eaſe of ſelf-ſufficiency. The 
fame natural good ſenſe, which makes the boy act in 
character, will teach the man a manly behaviour. And 
I believe every judicious perſon had rather fee his fon, 
while very young, partaking in the noiſy mirth of bis 
ſchool-fellows, than bowing and grinning in the infipid 
circle of a card-party. 

With reſpe& to the other charge, that a learned 
education is a little out of faſhion in ſome polite circles, 
we confeſs and lament that it is true. But though we 
allow faſhion to dictate without control the exact di- 
menſions of a buckle or a head-dreſs; yet a regard for 
the honour and happineſs of human nature induces us 
to diſpute her ſovereign authority in thoſe things on 
which depend the manners and ſentiments of a rifing 

ration, 

If, however, it is granted, that the true gentleman, 
that is, the man of enlarged notions and poliſhed tafte, 
cannot, by any method of education, be ſo well formed, 
as by the claſſical ; it by no means follows, that 
thoſe whoſe happineſs muſt, in a great meaſure, depend 
on leſs comprehenſive views of men and thi ſhould 
be inſtructed in op Ins mode. bo time that is 
uſually ſpent in Lilly's Grammar, in acquiring 
juſt ſe much knowledge of the Latin language as may 

re a young man with vanity, but which cannot 

enable him to enter into the ſpirit of the author, is cer- 
tainly ill beſtowed. He who is deſigned for a vulgar - 
walk of life had much better be reading Wingate's 
Arithmetic than Cordery's Colloquies, and learning the 

Rule of Three than the Syntax. 

, . . . ye i are to be 
ed = — moe gunaggeaeP wor for 
thoſe who move in a higher ſphere, and who cannot but 
know, that the greateſt men our nation has produced, 
. whether 
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whether greatneſs is eſtimated by power, wealth, title, 
knowledge, or virtue, have laid the foundation of their 
eminence in our grammar-ſchools, where little elſe was 
taught but claſſical learning ? how ſhall we apologize 
for theſe, when they flight a mode of education which 
the experience of ages has yu: to be efficacious, and 
adopt a new one, which, from its ſuperficial nature, 
cannot form the man of dignity, or of juſt raſte ? Would 
a More, tor inſtance, a Sidney, a Raleigh, a Milton, 
a Temple, and many others, have attained to that per- 
fection of character, at which they aſpired and arrived, 
if they had been educated in the ſuperficial modes ? 

Some leading authors ſeem to have withed that all 
our literary enquiries ſhould be limited to that peri 
which they are pleaſed to diſtinguiſh by calling it the 
age of Lewis XIV. It is indeed a ſhining interval in 
the revolutions of time ; but moſt of the great charac- 
ters that appeared in it, were forn ed on the models of 
a better age, the age of Auguſtus, or of Pericles. And 
I know not, whether the glorious reign of our own 
Elizabeth might not exhibit examples of probity and 
learning, valour and patriotiſm, fitter for the imitation 
of an  t— wacky than thoſe of any epoch in the annals 
of our rival nation. 

While, however, we reprobate the idea of confinin 
attention to the writings and tranſactions of the la 
three hundred years, it muſt be confeſſed that this pe- 
riod deſerves regard. The invenuons of the compaſs, 
of printing, of gunpowder, and a conſequent ſpirit of 
enterprize, have rendered modern tunes peculiarly in- 
tereſting. During this period, the French nation, to 
uſe their own idea, have been remarkably awakened ; 
nor will any man of letters, with juſt pretenfions to 
taſte, reſt ſatisfied, without reading the works of Fene- 
lon, of Boileau, and of many others who have written 
in the true ſpirit of the ancients. He will, after all, 
acknowledge, that they are but imitations of thoſe ori- 

which are no leſs open to us than they were to 
them ; and will confeſs it to be a want of ſpirit, to 
drink at the diſtant ſtream, when we have accels to the 
fountain, If we can be contented with Imitations, we 
have excellent ones in the works of — 
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But what ſculptor would be fatisfied with examining 
the plaſter buſt, who was at liberty to walk in the Flo- 
rentine gallery ? 

There is certainly ſomething in the character of an 
Engliſhman analogous to the diſpoſition of an old Ro- 
man. He has a natural generoſity, and love of inde- 
pendence. He has alſo a gravity cf temper, better 
adapted to mental and moral improvement, than an 
other ; becauſe more capable of fixed attention. | wo 
vivacity is foreign to his nature; faſhion, indeed, 
makes him ſometimes adopt it, but it fits aukwardly 
on him, leſſens his inward conſciouſneſs of dignity, and 
lowers him no leſs in the eſtimation of others. The 
ideas of a Roman are congenial to him. His mind, 
when cultivated by a claſſical education, ſhoots up to 
maturity with the vigour of an indigenous plant, but 
thrives ſlowly, like the exotic, when nurtured only 
the ſlender ſupplies of foreign ard ſuperficial inſt: uction. 

The poliſh of external grace may indeed be deferred 
till the approach of manhood. When folidity is ob- 
tained by purſuing the modes preſcribed by our fore- 
fathers, then may the file be uſed. The firm ſubſtance 
will bear attrition, and the luſtre then acquired will be 
durable. A ſenſible father, who is not hiniſelf a con- 
vert to the effeminacy of the times, had rather ſee a ſon 
forming himſelf as a ſcholar and a man, on the example 
of an old Roman or Athenian, than imitating, in his 
writings and actions, the undignified vivacity of nations 
which have been taught by their philoſophy to degrade 
human nature. 

Surely, no one will deny that the two principal ob- 
jects in a well -· conducted education, are to cultivate a 
good heart, and 142 the underſtanding ſuch addi- 
tional ſtrength and information as may ſafely direct the 
heart in the various events of life, and teach the poſſeſ- 
ſor of it to act up to the comparative dignity of human 
nature. But attainments merely ornamental have little 
tendency to accompliſh either of theſe purpoſes. On 
the contrary, as they add a luſtre without ſolidity, 
they induce idleneſs to content itſelf with the appear- 
ances of merit, which are eaſily aſſumed, and to i 
the reality, as attainable only by a painful and unoſten- 

tatious 
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tatious application. They inſpire confidence withaut 
worth to fupport it ; they give an air of infolent ſupe- 
riority which often defeats even the purpoſe of pleaſing ; 
and however they may cauſe admiration in the diſſipated 
and ſuperficial, they are little eſteemed by thoſe who'e 
applauſe is valuable, men of approved virtue and difpaſ- 
ſionate reflection. They are then only uſeful and truly 
graceful when they tend to render good characters more 
conſpicuouſly ainiable. 


No. IV. 


ON THE WISDOM OF AIMING AT PERFEC- 
TION. 


H E infirmity of human nature is a topic on 
which the profligate love to enlarge. They are 


apt ta deduce an argument from it no leſs injurious than 
fallacious. They infer from the conceſſiun that man is 
naturally weak and corrupt, that the precepts of ſtrict 
morality are utterly uſeleſs, and originate in one of 
the main proofs of human imbecliy, an ill- grounded 


e. 

Man is indeed a weak creature; but he is alſo an 
improveable creature. He bas ſtrong paſſions; but he 
has alſo ſtrong powers within bim to counteract their 
operation. He poſſeſſes reafon ; and his happineſs cer- 
tainly de upon the voluntary uſe or abuſe, the ne- 
gle& or the exertion, of this faculty. 

It ſeems probable, that they who urge the ine ſſicacy 
of philoſophical and moral precepts, are only endea- 


vouring to excuſe their own indolence- They who feel 


themſelves little inclined to cotrect their miſconduct, 
— = ſolicitous to perſuade themſelves that they are 
Indeed, wherever human creatures are found, there 
alſo are to be found vice and miſery. Nor is this ap- 
pearance only among the rude and the illiterate, but 
among thoſe who are adorned with all the arts of human 
knowledge. Obſervation affords many examples of 
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thoſe, who, after having recommended virtue in the 
moſt forcible manner with all the appearance of fince- 
rity, have at laſt fallen into the diſgrace and wretched- 


neſs of ſingular E acy. Contrary to their conviction, 
ir charaQte 


their intereſt, t r, to all that ſeemed eſtima- 
ble in their own eyes, they have deſcended from the 
towering heights of virtue into the abyſſes of vice. 

Such inſtances do indeed often occur, and they are 
ufually blazoned and exaggerated by triumphant delin- 
quency. In many caſes of degeneracy, it is probable 
that the appearances of virtue were infincere. But al- 
lowing, what indeed the uniform deciſions of obſerva- 
tion, reaſon, and religion, clearly declare, that human 
nature is weak in the extreme ; yet I would draw a dif- 
ferent concluſion from that which is deduced by the pa- 
trons of libertiniſm. 

The nature of man is extremely infirm 3 therefore I 
argue, let every effort be made to acquire ſtrength. It 
cannot be ſaid that the endeavour muſt of neceſſity be 
abortive ;; it cannot be faid that we bave not natural 
incitements ſufficient to encourage a vigorous attempt. 
We have nice ſenſibilities of moral rectitude, we have 

2 natural love of excellence, we have intellectual 
powers capable of infinite improvement,. we have pre- 

cepts innumerable, and, to the honour of human na- 
ns it be added, that examples alſo greatly 


Many individuals, wuo mics emſelves a 
the ſeverer ſects of ancient philoſophy, bave exhibir 
moſt animating proofs of the ſtrength of human nature. 
It is not to be ſuppoſed that they poſſeſſed faculties 
more in number, or more perfect in then kind, than 
the preſent race. But they loved excellence, and they 
believed that they were cepable of it. That belief 
operated moſt favgurebly on their exertion. They ſuc- 
ceeded in their attempts, and ſtand forth among man- 
kind like coloffal ſtatues amid a collection of images leſs 
| than the life. 

| hope therefore it will be rendering an effectual ſer- 
vice to mankind, if I can revive this belief among the 
gay and the diſſipated. Philoſophers haue already re- 
ceived it ; but philoſophers are 10 the reſt of mankind 
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what a drop of water is to an ocean. The pretended 
philoſophers are numerous indeed; but they commonly 
divulge opinions which tend to degrade and vilify hu- 
man nature. Popularity ſeems to be more their object 
than the ſublime ſatisſaction of diſcovering and com- 
municating uſeful truth. But were the generality of 
mankind convinced that they are capable of arriving at 
high degrees of excellence, and conſequently led to 
aſpire at it, moral evil would certainly decreaſe, and 
ſociety would afſume a fairer appearance. Much mi- 
ſery and much evil of all kinds will always be in it, 
during this ſublunary ſtate ; but that ſhare of it which 
is obſtinately and pre'umptuouſly occaſioned by our own 
folly, may certainly be removed by the correction of that 


foll | 

What is done in the works of art may be effected in 
morals. Were a muſical inftrument to be placed in the 
hands of a peaſant who had never heard or ſeen one, 
and were he told that he might, if he were to attend to 
it, call forth ſounds trom it which would delight every 
hearer, he would not be induced by any argument to 
believe the poſſibility of it. Vet let him re y learn 
and practiſe a due time, and he will arrive at a degree 
of ſkill, which, though far from perfeQtion, will ap- 
pear miraculous on compariſon with his original in- 
ability. So in life, if you inform your diſciple that he 
1 to reach a great degree of excellence, and urge 
bim to the attempt, he wil intailiviy make great ad- 
vances, and improve to his own aſtoniſhment. But in- 
dulge his natural indolence, timidity, or deſpair, by ex- 
patiating on the irremediable weakneſs of human nature, 
and you effectually preclude even his endeavours, and 
add to his natural imbeci/ity. 

In the works of art, in ſculpture, and in painting, 
in the ſubordinate operations of mechanical ingenuity, 
to what perfeftion does the hand of man attain * When 
a ſavage ſees a watch, he adores it as a God. No ear- 
neſtneſs of affertion would convince him that it was the 
work of a creature in all reſpects like himſelf, except 
in acquired dexterity. And can man improve himſelf 
ſo highly in the manual arts, in fcience, and in the 
productions of taſte, and be unable to arrive at * - 
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ſolid improvement in the fineſt art and the nobleſt 
ſcience, the art and the ſcience of 8 life ? 
Half the attention and the conſtancy which is diſplayed 
in acquiring (kill in an occupation by which money is 
to be gained, if beſtowed on the melioration of the 
morals, would uſually produce a moſt laudable cha- 
rafter, | 

The ftate of things is ſo conſtituted, that labour, 
well beſtowed ard properly directed, always produces a 
valuable effect. Away then with the philoſophy which 
increaſes the weakneſs of our nature, by repreſenting it 
as inſuperable. Our perſonal excellence and — x6"F 
our friends and our country, are greatly intereſted in 
exploding the puſillanimous philoſophy. We thall in- 
deed often fall ; but let us riſe again undejected. Our 
failings will be great, but great alſo may be our vir- 
tues, At leaſt, according to an old and juſt obſerva- 
tion, by aiming at abſolute perfection, we ſhall approach 
it much more nearly than if we fat down inactive 
through deſpair. 

The — philoſophers and their diſciples, while 
they aſſert the inefficacy of philoſophy, of moral pre- 
cepts, of religious influence, are inclined to maintain, 
that the effect which theſe only pretend to produce, may 
be produced by modern honour. I would only, in reply 
to their — aſk — theſe ions: bu 
are the who © and proudly commit 
at which the child 428 1 the ſavage, would 
ſhudder ; who is guilty of the meaneſl, cruelleſt ſeduc- 
tion ; who wears a ſword ready to plunge it into the 
heart of his deareſt friend for a trifing provocation; 
who is ready to my. breaking the peace of conjugal 
life, and ruining a ily for the gratification of luſt or 
vanity ? Unerring experience replies, Men of Honour ; 
all, all ho e men. 

From ſuch deluſion let the untainted mind of youth 
haſten to eſca To religion and morality let it fly 
for folid co | 
alone repair the ruins made in the glorious fabric of 
human nature by the fall of Adam. With our utmoſt 
endeavours, both rea ſon and divinity inform us we ſhall 
be at laſt greatly defeQtive. Whither then ſhall * 

r 
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for ſuccour ? whither ſhall we turn to find that which 
ſhall ſupport our weakneſs, and ſupply our defects? 
Philoſophy is often vain, but religion never. To the 
Deity we muſt have recourſe, who will certainly 
ſtrengthen us by bis grace, and pardon our involun- 
tary failures, of his infinite mercy. 


No. V. 


ON THE FEAR OF APPEARING SINGULAR. 


F 


EW among mankind are able, and perhaps fewer 
are willing, to take the trouble of pieſerving with 
conſiſtency a ſyſtem of principles purely of their own 
ſelection. They ſeparate themſelves into large divi- 
fions, which, like the flock conducted by the ſheep and 
bell, implicitly tread in the footſteps of ſome diſt in- 
— leader. Thus is the my of conteing Bo 
ment in every emergenc y avoided. he 
— becomes a beaten and #46 th and each indi- 
vidual knows where to ſtep, only by ſeeing where 
another bas ſtept before him. 89885 
But if the choſen leader is a treacherous or ir judicious 
. the followers muſt inevitably be led into evil. 
it unfortunately happens, that the leaders, who 
are the moſt likely to attract the more numerous 
herds, are the leaſt likely to poſſes the more valuable 
qualities. For what is it which chiefly attracts po- 


pular notice? Vanity and effrontery, But theſe qua- 


es imply diſpoſitions obviouſly inconſiſtent with an 
eminent and folid virtue; though almoſt always united 
with ſhewy, ſuperficial, and deceitful ornaments. Thus 
it happens, that the faſhionable modes of thinking and 


living, whatever modes in the viciſſitudes of human 


affairs aſſume that name, will ſeldom bear the teſt of 


mnquiry; without diſcovering that they are futile and 


pable. For who, indeed, was the great legiſlator - 


who eſtabliſhed them? Some rich man, or ſome — 
a Ys 
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lady, diſtinguiſhed for boldneſs, but not for excellence; 
rain, pre ſumptuous, and diQtatorial, though qualified 
neither by nature, parts, nor education, to preſcribe to 
others; and elevated to empire by a concurrence of 
favourable contingencies with their own aſpiring efforts. 
Once ſeated on the throne, their edifts are arbitrary and 
irrefiftible. With the authority of their fignature, 


there is no deformity which will not aſſume the appear- 


ance of beauty, no vice which will not appear with all 
the confidence which naturally belongs to virtue, but 
which the delicacy of virtue is too apt to conceal. 

The ſubjects of theſe ſelſ- ere cted tyrants are moſt truly 

ſlaves, though voluntary flaves ; but as ſlavery of any 
kind is unfavourable to human happineſs and improve- 
ment, I will venture to offer a few ſuggeſtions, which 
may induce the ſubjugated tribes to revolt, and claun 
their invaluable birthright, their natural liberty. 
To ſelect a model for imitation is one of the beſt me- 
thods of facilitating the acquiſition of any excellence. 
A living model not only ſhews what is to be done, but 
how. imitation muſt not however be ſervile. A 
ſervile imitation is that which obeys the dictates of the 
maſter without venturing to inquire into the reaſon of 
it. The ſervile imitator paces in the ſame round, like 
the mil-horſe, whoſe eyes are hood-winked, that he 
may not be allured by intervening objects to de viate 
from the tedious circle into a path of his own choice. 

It may not be improper to premiſe, that to one indi- 
vidual his own natural rights and poſſeſſions, of what- 
ever kind, are as valuable as thoſe of another are to 
that other. It is his own happ-nefs which is concerned 
in his choice of principles and conduct. By theſe he is 
to ſtand, or by theſe to fall. 

In making this important choice, then, let the ſenſe 
of its importance lead hun to affert tie rights of man. 
Thete rights will juſtify him in acting and thinking, 
as far as the laws of that commur.:y, whole protwftion 
he ſeeks, can allow. 4ccorcing to the tr2gettions of his 
ow: judgmem. He will do tight to avoid adoptin 
any iyſtem of prircipies or win ving any pattern of 
conduct. witci bis judg”:2nt as not proPcunces con- 


ducive to his happinets, and ccafitent witu his duties; 
conſiſtent 
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conſiſtent with thoſe duties which he owes to his God, 
to his neighhour, to himſelf, and to his ſociety. Though 
the ſmall circle with whom he is perſonally connected 
may think and act differently, and may even deſpiſe and 
ridicule his ſingularity, yet let him perſevere. His du- 
ty, his freedom, his conſcience, and his happineſs, muſt 
appear to every man, who is not hood-winked, ſuperior 
to all conſiderations. = 

Men act wrong ſcarcely leſs often from the defect of 
courage, than of knowledge and prudence. Dare 
to be wiſe, faid an ancient; in order to which, it will 
firſt be to dare to be fingular. But in this and 
every other effort of virtue, it muſt not be extended 
beyond the golden mean. The fingularity which I re- 
commend will be as diſtant from moroſeneſs and mi- 
fanthropy, and from ridiculous oddity, as it will from 
an unmanly and pernicious ſubmiſſion to thoſe who 
poſſeſs no reaſonable right to take the lead. 

If the immoderate fear of appearing ſingular is inju- 
rious to health, to fortune, to peace of mind, and to 
rational enjoyment, as perhaps on a farther conſidera- 
tion it will appear to be, | ſhall contribute ſomething 
to promote happineſs, by daring to be fo ſingular as to 
recommend fingularity. 

Of the many young men who impair their conſtitu- 
tions by early exceſs and debauchery, a great part is 
inſtigated to irregularity by other motives than the im- 
— of paſſion. A young man juſt introduced into 
the company of his equals entertains a natural and a 
laudable deſire to recommend himſelf to their favour. 
If they indulge in wine to exceſs, or in any other in- 
temperance, - muſt do fo likewiſe ; for he cannot bear 
to be fingular ; and has, beſides, received among his 
prudential rules, that he is to do as the reſt do, where- 
ever he may be fixed; and who will indeed dare to diſ- 
obey the precept which commands us, While we are at 
Rome, to do as they do at Rome ? Thus is the favour 
of our tem y companions gained ; but our health, 
which was deſigned to endure, and with proper manage- 
ment would have endured, till the regular decays of 
nature, is greatly injured, or totally deſtroyed. I will 
then venture to exhort the young man, not ſo much to 

dread 
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dread the imputation of ſingularity, as to endanger the 
loſs of that which can ſeldom be completely regained, 
and without which no favour, no applauſe, no popula- 
rity, can give to life its natural ſweetneſs. 8 

With reſpect to that ruin which conſiſts in the loſs of 
fortune and the accumulation of debt, it is dail 
fected by the fear of ſingularity. However their finan- 
ces may have declined, they who are whirled in the 


of 8 vortex of faſhion, cannot retrench. They muſt act as 
re | their equals act; they muſt, like others, dreſs, keep 
Il [ a table, an equipage, and reſort to public diverſions. 
d JF It is neceſſary, according to their ideas; and they ta- 


citly acknowledge the obligation to be much greater 

4 than that of the moral duties. For who could bear to 

. de ad people, to deſcend among the tribes of thoſe 

" whom no body knows, and who indeed are diſtinguiſhed 

) only for the plain qualities of probity and decency ? 

Indulgencies and extravagancies are thus allowed, not 

: altogether for the pleaſure they afford, but often from 

) we borror of fingularity. It is to be wiſhed, that the 

5 | horror of a bankruptcy, a gaol, an elopement, or a piſ- 

| a tol, poſſeſſed even halt the influence. 

In deſtroying health and fortune, it certainly de- 
ſtroys that peace of mind, without which all external 
advantages whatever are but like muſic and painting, 
banquets and perfumes, to him who has loſt all powers 
of perception. But ſuppoſing health and fortune to be 
Ir yet the fear of fingularity will lead to omil- 

ns and commiſſions which will one day hurt a conſci- 
ence not entirely inſenſible. Religion and duty enjoin 
many things which are real ſoleciſms and downright 
barbariſms in the ſchool of faſhion. 

When health, fortune, and peace, are gone, it may 
be juſtly faid, no arguments are neceſſary to prove that 
there can be no enjoyment. But ſuppoſing them not 
entirely renounced, and that room were left for ſome 
degree of happineſs, even that little would be greatly 

ned by a too ſcrupulous fear of deviating from the 
arbitrary ſtandard of a fantaſtic mode. The taſtes, fan- 
cies, inclinations of other men, cannot pleaſe us like 
the genuine choice of our native feelings, directed by 
our own judgment. They may indeed be adopted, and 
even 


b 


by our own. 

pon the whole, I cannot help thinking, that how- 
ide may vaunt herſelf, and Faſhion may aſſume 
_—_— wiſdom in her choice, it is fingularly 
„ abſurd, and wicked, to decline any practices 
y habits, however unuſual, which tend to render 
ly learned, fingularly good, and ſingularly 
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No. VI. 


on THE INJUSTICE AND CRUELTY OF THE 
PUBLIC PRINTS. 


FREE country is that in which not only the life 
and the property of every individual, but his re- 
putation alſo, which is often dearer to him than both, 
is ſecured by efficient laws, That country is not the 
land of perſe@ liberty, however it may arrogate the 
name, in which the character of e member may be 
traduced at pleaſure in the moſt public manner, with- 
out redreſs, ard without = poſſibility of an — 
exculpation. Oppreſſion of the people ma 
from the as well as "ML the Fn Ag 
liberty of the preſs is pregnant with advantages ; but the 
licentiouſneſs of it teems with evils which almoſt coun- 
terbalance them. It is true, that the liberty of the 
preſs is eſſential to civil | . But why do we eſti- 
mate the enjoyment of civ1} li as one of the great- 
eſt of human bleſſings ? Confeſſedly becauſe it allows 
the natural and realonable poſſeſſion of all the rights and 
pa of man, in his individual and connected ftate ; 
auſe it ſecures to him the enjoyment of all which 
God, and reaſon, and nature, and his relative fituation, 
have taught him to hold dear. That kind and d 
therefore, of liberty which cannot be ſecured whkour 
endangering all theſe, certainly fruſtrates the primary 
" purpoſe 
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purpoſe of a free conſtitution. Liberty, under ſuch 
circumſtances, operates on human happineſs with all 
the malignant influence of real deſpotiſm. 

Our own country is conſtitutionally the ſreeſt on the 

face of the globe. If there is any oppreſſion in it, it 
proceeds from the people, and operates on themſelves. 
And there is a ſpecies of oppreſſion peculiarly cruel and 
unjuſt, as it often falls heavieſt on the good, the peace- 
able, and the inoffenſive. 
It is true indeed, that, in this free country, we have 
laws for the puniſhment of defamation ; but nothing 
is more eaſy than to evade them. They do indeed 
ſometimes prevent an open attack ; but they cannot 
preclude the various and indirect methods of diſſemi- 
nating calumny, which ingenuity, ſtimulated by malice 
or the hope of gain, can eaſily invent. 

The laws of the Twelve Tables made defamation a 
capita] crime. The puniſhment was rigorous. It ap- 
peared fo in the age of Auguſtus, and was changed to 
corporal chaſtiſement. It was again rendered capital in 
the reign of Valentinian ; and the ſeverity with which 
ſo wiſe a people as the Romans have treated this crime, 
from the earlieſt to the lateft period of the empire, evi- 
gig ſhews how deep a ſenſe they entertained of its 


alignant influence on the happineſs of ſociety. 

Our laws are indeed leſs ſevere. We are juſtly jea- 
lous of our liberty, I will not ſuggeſt an idea which 
can tend to the infringement of that liberty. I am 
grateful to Providence for having placed me in a 
country where it fo gloriouſly prevails. There is no 
facrifice, conſiſtent with innocence, which a good man 
would not make, to hand down the bleſſings derived 
from our fathers, undiminiſhed to our children. What 
I now ſay, tends moſt effeftually to preſerve them in- 
violate ; for, to expreſs my ideas in the words of the 
learned Blackſtone, to cenſure the licentiouſneſs, is to 
maintain the liberty, of the preſs. 

Let, therefore, the laws remain unaltered, if the al- 
teration is attended with danger. I will only appeal to 
the hearts, the manners, and the underftandings of my 
readers, for the voluntary reformation which I would 
effect ; a reformation to be begun and completed by 

Vo. I. C themſelves, 
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themſelves, and which, N. ot impairing civil li- 
berty, will enlarge it, and Will render it a diffuſive 
good, almoſt — with evil: A rare condition of 
an felicity ! 
With reſpect to the writers and hie publiſhers of ca- 
lumny, they have uſually but one or two objects in 
view ; either the gratification of malice, or the earning 
of a morſel of bread. But bags and paſſion are 
werful incitements. The whiſpers of reaſon, and 
juſtice, and humanity, will ſcarcely be heard amidft the 
clamours of affailants ſo importunate. From them, 
therefore, we ſeek not redreſs by expoſtulation. We 
apply to the liberal ſentiments of a people truly free, 
who value their freedom, and who roſleſs ſenſe enough 
to take the moſt effectual methods for its ſecurity. They 
will renounce the poor pleafure which they receive 
from the gratification of an improper curioſity, when 
they find that it cannot be gratified without renderi 
the liberty of the preſs a ſource of miſery to the mo 
deſerving in the community ; when they find that the 
people's licentiouſneſs more effectually taps the foun- 
dation of liberty, than the ambition of a king. | 
Let us turn our attention to the origin and 
of that ſpecies of publication, which, within a few 
years, has become a general cauſe of complaint among 
all the moderate and well-principled. A mechanic, 
aſter a ſervile apprenticeſhip, ſets up for himſelf in 
the art of printing ; an art, which, when honourably 
exerciſed, is ſingularly uſeful and eftimable ;. but, like 
many other arts, it is over-run by its profeſſors. The 
oung adventurer therefore, finds it neceſſary to ſtrike a 
Id ſtroke, as it is termed, in order to p ocure profit 
and diftinftion. If he has friends, and can raiſe money, 
and inſtitute a partnerſhip, he engages in a news-paper. 
In order to gain notice, it muſt not at firſt be moderate, 
but muſt abound in abuſe, and in anecdote. A letter-box 
is fixed to the window of ſome of the moſt public ſtreets 
in the metropolis. Into this any - every dark 
aſſaſſin is tacitly invited to throw his poiſoned doſe. 
No man is fo virtuous as not to have failings. No a 
is ſo inconſiderable as not to have enemies. Here then 
is an opportunity of expoſing thoſe ſecrets, which 2 
| — 
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haps the confidence of a friend has made known to the 
treacherous divulger of them, and of gratifying the 
malice of a coward with ſafety, and by the infliftion of 
the cruelleſt injury; that malice which was perhaps ex- 
cited only by a ſuperior degree of excellence. And 
who is to fit in judgment on what is received ? Thoſe 
who are often attentive to their intereſt alone. The 
papers are ſubmitted to the conſideration of ſome dark 
conclave ; and if it ſeems good to the inviſible agents 
who fit in it, the tale of infamy, the oblique infinua- 
tion, the whiſper of ſuſpicion, the invention of the 
wanton, the belief of the credulous, the virulence of 
revenge, private pique, and public reſentment, are in 
a few hours ſcattered over the empire. 

In this manner the public erects a deſpot over them- 
ſelves. One of their own order, and ſometimes one of 
the obſcureſt perſons in it, inſtitutes a tribunal, where 
ſentence is pronounced on all, frequently without due 
examination, and with little regard either to juſtice or 
to mercy. No other limits are aſſigned to the ſevere 
decree, which is iſſued out to brand with infamy the 
beſt of characters, than thoſe which are neceſſary to 
eſcape the letter of the law, and elude the poſſibility of 
a ſucceſsful perſecution. So unmanly and fo cruel are 
the deciſions of this arbitrary tribunal, that even female 
innocence is often puniſhed with its ſevereſt ſentences. 
Virgin purity and conjugal virtue are blackened with 
2 which can ſcarcely ever be wiped off. Wounds 
are inflicted on the parent's heart which no time can 
heal : tor one great misfortune attending this mode of 
ſcandal is, that though all are ready to liſten to the ca- 
lumny, few have candour and patience to hear and ad- 
mit the vindication. Many fee the attack, who never 
ſee the defence. Even if the vindication were as gene- 
rally received as the abuſe, it is a cruel neceſſity to be 
forced reluctantly forward on the public eye, to be 
obliged to anſwer ſevere and groundleſs charges, 
brought by thoſe who have no right, either by the 
laws of God or of man, to diſſeminate throughout the 
world an unprovoked accuſation, Can that govern- 
ment be well regulated where a mechanic is able to 
erect himſelf into an oppreſſive tyrant, to wound the 
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heart of the innocent, break the peace of families, 
blacken the brighteſt characters, detract from the moſt 
allowed merit, degrade and lower every rank and dig- 
nity ; and all this, not only with impunity, but with 
ſuch rewards from the public as enable him to amaſs 
an independent fortune, and laugh over the ruins on 
which he has erected his proſperity. 

Many among us are heard to in of the in- 
croachments of government on the liberty of the ſub- 
jeR, and of the oppreſſions of an adminiſtration. I aſk 
every individual in the Britiſh empire, Whether he ever 
experienced a ſingle act of oppreſſion from the crown, 
or the miniſters of the crown, equal to that which is 
daily and hourly inflifted, in the moſt arbi man- 
ner, by an Editor of a licentious public paper? The ſe- 
ver2 puniſhments of the law cannot be inflicted b any 
power known to our conſtitution without a formal pro- 
ceſs, even on thoſe who deſerve them, But the opera- 
tions of this engine of oppreſſion, in the hands of an 
intereſted plebeian, unappointed, unauthoriſed, and 
unoffended, infli& the ſevereſt penalty, without judge, 
jury, witneſs, conſcience, or humanity. _ 

The man who is guilty of this violation of every ſo- 
cial law, ſhall in the mean time think himſelf, and be 
thought by others, an honeſt man, and even a patriot ; 
ſhall riot in plenty amidſt friends and riches; while be 
who takes from me my purſe, and the traſh which it 
contains, periſhes by the halter. All this is tolerated 
by a ſenſible and an humane peo le, becauſe, by the 
abuſe of language, the licentiouſneſs of the preſs is 
called its liberty. | 

I will not enlarge on the diabolical malignity of party 
and political abuſe, which flows through theſe dirty 
channels. Malignant as it is in its nature and origin, 
it is in this age too much deſpiſed to effect much miſ- 
chief. It as naturally purſues a miniſter or a ſucceſsful 
party, as a ſhadow the ſubſtance. If we take but a 
curſory view of paſt times, we ſhall fee that many who 
are now juſtly conſidered as models of virtue and of 
political wiſdom, were in their day aſperſed with all 
the venom which a virulent party could expectorate 
upon them. On bad hearts and as lu- 
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crative advantages of high offices in the ſtate will al- 
ways have an iafluence itreſiſtibly alluring. They will 
never reſt at eaſe without a participation of them; but 
will engage ſome poor dependent printer to admit their 
ifonous writings. into his paper, in hopes of ſupplant- 
ing others to make room for themſelves, The poor 
rinter conſiders his fortune made when patronized by 
ords and dukes, and ſtands ready to calumniate the 
beſt men, or to ſpeak trea ſon, for the confidential ſmile 
of a wretched and diſappointed, an envious and an ill- 
natured peer ; perhaps of a villain, who would betray 
his country, becauſe he cannot procure a lucrative 
place in its adminiſtration. i 

I will not now expatiate on the wickedneſs of evil- 
ſpeaking, a topic which has been admirably treated by 
the divines of England. If any reader can want to be 
informed how inconſiſtent it is with the ſpirit of Chriſ- 
tianity, and how pregnant with moral and ſocial evil 
of every kind, I will refer him to all the moſt celebrated 
_ ers of Loy > the Engli * ge. But. 
alas! they who delight in ſcandal poſſeſs diſpoſitions 
not to — — reformed by a ſermon. 

In the mean time, I will content myſelf with en- 
treating readers of the better ſort, the humane, and the 
well-educated of the higher ranks (with whom I hope 
to prevail) to ſet a noble example, by refuſing to give 
encouragement to thoſe prints which are notorious for 

ſonal abuſe and the publication of family ſecrets. 
t is but juſt to ſay, that there are ſome reſpectable con- 
ductors of the prints, who exclude as far as human 
vigilance can exclude, all that is injurious. 
or their own fakes, 1 adviſe the Public not to take 
in pamphlets and papers which deal in all the bitterneſs 
of ſcandal. Their own hearts and happineſs will be 
injured by the peruſal of them, and they cannot know 
how ſoon it mae their turn to ſuffer by the malignity 
which they are ſo ready to enjoy. n 

It is indeed a melancholy truth, that the love of ca 
lumny, and the curioſity to be acquainted with the 
private affairs of all diſtinguiſhed characters, is become 
lo general, that a work ſcarcely wants any other re- 
commendation, if it profeſſes perſonality and * 

e ha 
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The prevalence of this cruel taſte precludes the reliſh of 


innocent and ingenious works on general topics, It 
will alſo infallibly habituate the mind to delight in 
cruelty and malice ; for, as the feeling Goldſmith ſays, 
** like the tyger that ſeldom deſiſts from purſuing man 
* after having once preyed upon human fleſh, the 
reader, who has once | aq my his appetite with 
* calumny, makes ever after the moſt agreeable feaſt 
on murdered reputation.” 


No. VIL 
ON FORMING A TASTE FOR SIMPLE 
PLEASURES. 


a againſt pleaſure in general, is abſurd. 
It the law of 1— that every animal ſhould 
pow the agreeable ſenſations to the diſagreeable. 

t it is incumbent on the moraliſt to explode thoſe 
pleaſures which, though they are tranſient and unſatis- 
ſactory in themſelves, are yet found to occaſion pain 
which is permanent, and injury which is real. | 

Perhaps the moſt effectual mode of accompliſhing this 
purpoſe, is not to arraign pleaſure in general, but to 
tubltitute other pleaſures in their place ; for man muſt 
be amuſed and delighted. Pernicious amuſements and 
poiſoned delights will be purſued, if others ceaſe to be 

ious. 

It is certain that nature has interſperſed a great num- 
ber of objects capable of affording the livelieſt delight, 
without danger of future pain, and even with the pro- 
bability of deriving improvement and additional plea- 

ſure by refleQting on the ) enjoyment. Such, indeed, 
are thoſe innocent pleaſures which we follow in early 
youth with cheerful ardour, and which we enjoy with 
ſincere delight, before we are vitiated and hardened by 
a long intercourſe with a depraved world ; before the 
qualities of the lamb and the dove are exchanged for 
the leſs amiable wiſdom of the wolf and the ſerpent. 


* 
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2 Amidſt all the improvements which we make in a 
* ſtate of high civilization, we loſe ſome natural taſtes 
* and propenfities which were favourable to virtue. We 
a acquire wants and notions which diſturb our repoſe, 4 
- and cauſe a feveriſh anxiety, ever thirſting, and never 
fatisfied. 
he WY The fimple and innocent fatisfaQions of nature are 
— uſually within reach; and as they excite no violent 
| 0 perturbation in the purſuit, ſo are they enjoyed without 
JH tumult, and relinquiſhed without long or painful regret. 
n will then render effential ſervice both to bappineſs 
38 and morality, if we can perſuade men in general to taſte 
and to form an habitual attachment to the genuine 
3X fatisfaQtions of uncorrupted nature. 

One of the firſt affections which the heart perceives, 
is filial piety. As years increaſe, this affection dilates, 
and extends itſelf to brothers and ſiſters, relatives and 
domeſtics. The child loves and is beloved by all 
around him. Amidſt the converſation, the events, the 

d. endearments and tender duties of a family, he finds full 
d lay for all his faculties and propenſities, and is often, 
le. by his own ſubſequent confeſſion, happier at this early 
fe age than in any period which ſucceeds. 

IS- I fay then, that, were a taſte for this ſimple pleaſure 
un retained, were men at a mature age led to ſeek their 


FF happineſs in domeſtic life, and in the exerciſe of the 
mild virtues of family offices, their enjoyments, though 
leſs brilliant and noiſy, would be purer, and more 
ſtantial. But, on the contrary, we ſee them no ſooner 
arrived at maturity, than they eagerly leave the neſt, 
and wander, in ſearch of an untried and an imaginary 
bliſs, through all the wilds of diſſipation. In the pre- 
cipitate purſuit, innocence is often loft ; and whatever 
— is made in refinement, little is added to folid 

ppineſs. Our intereſt, as we falſely call it, and our 
honour, become the idols whom we devoutly worſhip, 
and on whoſe altars we ſacrifice health, truth, peace, 
and Henry, ; 

e are indeed fo deepl in our objects, that 
we cannot advert to the ly engage nature, thoſe fertile 
ſources of unadulterated pleaſure. The young mind is 7 
always delighted with rural ſcenery. The earlieſt poetry 

was 
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was paſtoral, and every juvenile poet of the preſent 
day delights to indulge in the luxuriance of a rural 
deſcription. A taſte for theſe pleaſures will render the 
morning walk at leaſt as delightful as the evening ri- 
dotto. The various forms which nature aſſumes in the 
viciflitudes of the ſeaſons, will conſtitute a ſource of 
complacency which can never be exhauſted. How 
— to the ſenſes the freſhneſs of the herbage, the 
of the flowers, all thoſe ſimple delights of 
the field, which the poets have, from the earlieſt ages, 
no leſs juſtly than exuberantly deſcribed !' It is all 
mere fiction,” exclaims the man of the world, the 
produce of a viſionary poet. He feels not, he can- 
not feel their truth. He fees no charms in herbs and 
bloſſoms ; the melody of the grove is no muſic to his 
ear; and this happens, becauſe he has loſt, by his 
own fault, thoſe tender ſenſibilities which nature had 
beſtowed. They are till daily perceived in all their 
perfection by the ingenuous and innocent, and they 
have been mot truly deſcribed by feeling poets, as con- 
tributing to pure, real, and very exalted delight. 

Yet the poſſeſſor of extenſive lands, if he is a man of 
faſhion and ſpirit, forſakes the fweet ſcenes of rural 
nature, and ſhuts bimſelf up in a coffee-houſe, at a 
— in a fetid aſſembly; and leaves that li- 

ral air, which breathes over his lawns, and agitates 
his foreſts, to be inhaled by his menial ruſtics. He 
perverts the deligns of nature, and deſpiſes the here- 
ditary bleſſings of Providence; and he receives the ade- 
quate puniſhment in a reſtleſs life, perpetually ſeeking 
and never finding fatisfaftion. But the employments . 
of agriculture, independently of their profit, are moſt 
congenial and pleaſing to human nature. An uncor- 
rupted mind fees, in the progreſs of vegetation, and in 
the manners and excellencies of thoſe animals which 
are deſtined to our immediate ſervice, ſuch charms and 
beauties as art can ſeldom produce. Huſbandry may 
be ſuperintended by an elegant mind, nor is it by any 
means neceſſary that they who engage in it ſhould 
contract a coarſeneſs of manners or a vulgarity of fen- 
timent. It is moſt favourable to health, to plenty, to 
repoſe, and to innocence ; and great indeed 1 
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the objects which juſtify a reaſonable creature in re- 
linquiſhing theſe. Are plays, are balls, are nocturnal 
aſſemblies of whatever denomination, are debaucheries 
in all their modifications, which tend to rob us of 
ſleep, to leſſen our patrimony, to injure our health, 
to render us ſelfiſh; vicious, thoughtleſs, and uſeleſs, 
equivalent to theſe ? Reaſon replies in the negative; 
yet the almoſt univerſal departure from innocence and 
fimplicity, will lead the affirmative eſtabliſhed by a 
corrupt majority. BY 

It is not without a ſigh, that a thinking man can paſs 
by a lordly manſion, the ſweet retreat deſerted by its 
falſely-refined poſſeflor, who is ſtupidly carouſing in 
ſome tavern of a polluted city. When he ſees the 
chimney without daoke in the venerable houſe, where 
all the country was once welcomed to partake of princely 
hoſpitality, he cannot help lamenting that progreſs of 
refinement, which, in rendering the deſcendants of the 
great fine gentlemen, has left them ſomething leſs than 
men, through the defect of manly virtues. 

The ſuperintendence of a garden * of itſelf oc- 
cupy a life elegantly and —— othing is bet- 
ter able to gratify the inherent paſſion of novelty ; for 
Nature is always renewing her variegated appearance. 
She is infinite in her productions, and the life of man 
may come to its cloſe before he has ſeen half the pic 
tures which ſhe is able to diſplay. The taſte ſor gar- 
dening in England is at preſent pure. Nature is re- 
ſtored to her throne, and reigns majeſtically beautiful 
in rude magnificence. The country abounds with cul- 
tivated tracts truly paradifaical. But as the contemplative 
obſerver roams over the lawn, and enjoys the ſhade of 
the weeping willow, he is often led to enquire, Where 
is now the owner of this wilderneſs of ſweets ? Hap- 
* py man!” he exclaims, ** ro poſſeſs ſuch a ſpet as 
this, and tobe able at all times to taſte the pleaſure 
* which I feel ſpringing in my boſom.” But, alas! 
the owner is engazed in other ſcenes. He is rattling 
over the ſtreets of London, and purſuing all the ſo- 
phiſticated joys, which ſucceed to ſupply the place 
where Nature is relinquiſhed. If he condeſcends to 
pay an annual viſit to the * he brings with * 
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all his acquired inclinations ; and while he fits at the 
card-table, or at the banquer, and thinks of little elſe 
than promoting his intereſt at the next election, he 
leaves the ſhrub to bloſſom and diffuſe its ſweets in un- 
obſerved ſolitude. 

Can it be believed, that nature beſtowed beauty on 
the foliage of a flower but with a view to pleaſe ? The 
fruit might be produced, in the fame proceſs, without 
any richneſs and diverfity of colour. No other animals 
are ſenſible of their grace but the human ; and yet the 
auſtere man of buſineſs, or the vain man of pleaſure, 
will arraign another with a face of importance for his 
admiration of a flower, He calls the tafte trifling and 
uſeleſs. But is not a refuſal to be pleaſed with fuch 
a Ss, like the malignant unthankfulneſs of a 
ſullen gueſt, who refuſes to taſte the moſt delicious 
dainties prepared for his entertainment ? 

Fine weather in England is the ſource of a very ſen- 
fible pleaſure; but he who is engroſſed by vice or by 
buſineſs, will live half a life without admiring the 
beauties of a blue ſky, bailing in the vernal ſunſhine, 
or inhaling, with any conſciouſneſs of delight, the bal- 
fam of a weſtern gale. 

A fondneſs for the pleaſing animals which Nature has 
placed around us, is another ſource of natural, and 

e, and innocent amuſement. The plumage and the 

ng of the bird were doubtleſs intended to delight the 
ear and the eye. Who can behold the playful lamb 
without complacency ? The fidelity of the dog, the 
generoſity of the horſe, and the characteriſtic qualities, 
as well as ſhape and beauty, of all animated nature, 
= * - ds the heart which is yet 
unſpoiled. 

t, in a proper intercourſe and behaviour am 
our fellow-creatures, is found to conſiſt our pri — 
and moſt conſtant delight. To do good, 4 t 
vent evil, as far as the ſphere of our influence or acti- 
vity extends, is an infallible method of deriving to 
ourſelves pleaſurable emotions. And if we conſult what 
paſſes in our boſoms, before our youthful ſenſibilities 


are blunted, we ſhall find, that Nature 75 us 


to find a great pleaſure in relieviog diſtreſs, 4nd in com- 
municating enjoyment. * 
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The cunning and the crafty, of whom conſiſts a great 
part of the buſy crowd, who derive an unnatural influ- 
ence from the poſſeſſion of riches, will deem the ſimpli- 
city which I have recommended, folly. Such men will 
deem truth alſo folly. They conſider virtue and truth 
as words invented to delude the fimple ones ; but, in 
truth, to retain through life ſomething of the ſimplicity 
of the infant, will render the improved and cultivated 
man truly wiſe. For, after all the refinements of falſe 

lloſophy,-and the low arts of jeſuiſtical cunning, 

oneſty is our trueſt intereſt, and innocence our belt 
wiſdom. A 


S 
No. VIII. 


ON SUPPORTING THE DIGNITY OF THE 
COMMERCIAL CHARACTER, 


a country whoſe inſular ſituation has rendered it 
naturally commercial, it is good policy to place the 
mercantile profeſſion in an honourable light. It has not 
uſually held a very high place in the eſteem of the 
world ; becauſe, in moſt countries, it has been diſgraced 
by covetouſaeſs and circumvention. Its primary object, 
accumulation of money, has never appeared with 
any peculiar luſtre in the eyes of thoſe who have ſeen 
the beauty of diſintereſted patriotiſm and heroic gene- 
rofity. But at the ſame time it is certain, that a mercan- 
tile life affords ſcope for the diſplay of many good 
qualities and of virtues, which, from their ſublime and 
difficult nature, may conſtitute the merchant a practical 
philoſopher. It affords an ample field for the exerciſe 
of commutative juſtice, of ſelf· denial in refuſing to take 
advantages which might be taken with fecrecy ; of 
public virtue, in renouncing all trafic which may be 
injurious, and in forming every connection, and import- 
ing every commodity, which may facilitate the opera- 
tions of a government. Large and extenſive commerce, 


Inſtead of narrowing, has enlarged the ſentiments; and 


Britiſh merchants ha ve, in the wo laſt centuries, joined 
to the moſt exemplary integrity the moſl liberal bene- 


But 
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But it muſt be owned, that they then appeared moſt 
reſpectable when they leaſt departed from their charac- 
ter. In the preſent age they have relinquiſhed the ſim- 
plicity of their anceſtors, and, endeavouring to import 
the airs and manners of a court into a counting-houſe, 
have loſt their dignity, and diminiſhed their profits. 

It has been faid, that, in order to preſerve a politi- 
cal conſtitution in its original purity, it is neceſſary, 
at certain intervals, to reduce it to its primary prin- 
ciples. Deviation from right, and encroachment on 
error, are the natural conſequences of human infirmity, 
in the progreſſive revolution of affairs. It is therefore 
as neceſſary in morals, as well as in politics, to return 


to principles and manners, which have been inſenſibly 


forſaken in the purſuit of innovation, The manners 
of our predeceſſors, which we now deſpiſe as ſimple 
and unrefined, will be found, in many inſtances, more 
conducive to national and perſonal happineſs, than the 
— improvements which have ſuperſeded their pre- 
valence. 


Iwill not dwell on eral obſervations, but will 


deduce my remarks from real life. I affert then, that 


the merchants of the preſent times are often aſhamed 
of the appellation of citizens. My proof is the fact, 
that they deſert the city. No ſooner have they accu- 
mulated a competent fum, than the noble manſion in 
a venerable ſtreet is forſaken for a ſmart houſe in a 
new-built ſquare. The principal's preſence is thus 
removed from the ſcene of action, and opportunities 
are afforded for every ſpecies of idleneſs and fraud in 
the inferior ſubſtitutes. Habits are contracted, and 
intimacies formed in the new region, moſt oppoſite to 
the ſpirit of commerce. Late hours and irregular 
banquets are not at all conducive to that punctuality 
which conſtitutes one of the moſt valuable and graceful 
qualities of a merchant. Great and enormous wealth 
can indeed ſupport almoſt any ſpecies of folly ; but 
the misfortune is, that they who have their fortunes to 
make will emulate thoſe who have already made them. 
To live at next door to a peer, or in a ſtreet with 
dukes, is a temptation ſcarcely reſiſtible. Add to 
theſe ſolid ſatisfactions of the merchant himſelf, that 
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the ladies of the family feel new degrees of gentility, 
like inſpiration, gradually come upon them, as they ap- 
proach more nearly to the purlieus of St. James's. 

It was not thus that a Greſham raiſed a fortune and 
a reputation equal to the moſt renowned perſonages of 
his time. It was by induſtry, temperance, regularity, 
cloſe application, and by leaving thoſe to follow fa- 
ſhion, whoſe ſhallow intellects could find no other 
objects to purſue. It would bave been an ill exchange 
to have given up the title of the father of the greateſt 
city in Europe, and the glory of founding a college and 
a forum, for the petty vanity of reſiding in the cucle of 
faſhion ; to have deſcended from the firſt in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Exchange, to be the laſt in Bloomſbury- 

uare. 

I would adviſe the merchant, who would live with 
real dignity, to make the city reſpectable, if he does not 
find it fo, by difplaying his worth in it, Worthy con- 
duct, with a noble fortune, will aggrandize any place. 
Adorn that place in which it is your lot to be fixed. 
Where, indeed, ought men to expend their opulence 
more readily than where it was amaſſed, where their 
characters are well known, and their virtues valued ? 

Many evils reſult from this general emigration. The 
influence of good example is loſt among the numerous 
tribe of apprentices, clerks, and journeymen, who are 
the riſing generation of merchants ; but whoſe morals 
are early tainted with the fouleſt infection, by running 
after thoſe pleaſures which their ſuperintendant appears 
to purſue. They are led to deſpiſe that city and thoſe 


manners which their maſter avoids. 
The city of London, as a corporate body, at this 
moment ſuffers by the contem the members who 


owe it moſt reſpect. When the rich and reſpectable 
leave it, who are to fill its magiſtracies and its coun- 
cil ? The lower orders of tradeſmen, deſtitute of edu- 
cation and of liberal views, are thruſt forward into 
office by nothing but their own pragmatical activity. 
No wonder a corporation has loſt its influence and ſul- 
lied its honours, when thoſe who ſtand forth as its 
leaders, are the meaneſt of its members. The opulent 


and moſt conſequential have packed up their effects, 
as 
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38 
as ſoon as they have acquired all they wanted, and 


have left the pillaged city to ſtand or fall, as it may 
happen. They are no longer citizens, but eſquires at 
mn 3 — 7 — ag rr the vicinity of the pa- 

e. e the reptile, they have dropped their ſlo 
and ſhine with a new — _ 

A time has been, when merchants only retired to 
their villas, when they had accumulated their fortunes. 
They now * with a villa, as if it were as neceſſary 
as a warehouſe ; and end with bankruptcy as naturally, 
as unreluctantly, and as unbluſhingly, as if it had been 
the object of their purſuit. Diſtreſs and difficulty excite 
meanneſs and artifice ; fraud and injuſtice ſoon follow, 
and the dignity of the Britith merchant is funk in the 
ſcandalous appellation of a ſwindler. 

The fall of the eminent trader involves many in the 
misfortune. His wife and children are reduced from a 
life of ſplendor and luxury to indigence and obſcurity ; 
to a ſtate which they bear leſs patiently, becauſe they 
have been accuſtomed to indulge their vanity and pride 
without controul. Vice, and every ſpecies of miſery 
are encreaſed by this imprudent conduct in his own 
family, and poverty brought into the houſes of his in- 
ferior aſſiſtanis or dependants, who have either entruſted 
him with their money or their labour unrepaid. 

his is a picture drawn from life: what it repreſents 
daily occurs ; and the whole of it is occaſioned by the 
merchant's departure from his natural and his moſt be- 
coming character. 

In order to reſume that charaQter, let him confider 
what virtues his way of life particularly requires. He 
will find them to be induſtry, honeſty, and frugality. 
Let him ſeriouſly purſue them, nor be aſhamed of them 
when he has ſucceeded in his purſuit. Let him not 
dread the appellation of a dull cit, nor any of thoſe 
jokes, with which the envy and malice of witlings con- 
fole themſelves on another's ſuperiority. Let him af- 
ſure himſelf, that the character of a man of integrity 
and benevolence is far more defirable than that of a 
man of pleaſure or a man of faſhion. The one is like 
ſolid gold, the other like tinſel; the one is like a ve- 
nerable oak, the other like the gaudy and tranſitory 
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tulip ; the one is always bleſt and a bleſſing, the other 


frequently a curſe. Dare to be what you are, is a rule 
which, if obſerved, would ſecure to men that happineſs, 
of which the greater part never fee any thing but the 
phantom, the cloud in the place of the goddeſs. 

The great ſource of mercantile miſcarriage is, that 
the merchant uſually begins in a mode of life which 
ſhould naturally adorn a ſucceſsful concluſion. He be- 
gins with a rural retreat, and with expenſive relax- 
ations ; with thoſe pleaſures, which ſhould, in the re- 
gular courſe, be reſerved as the reward of his toils, 
and the comfort of his age. He ſpends his active days 
in ſuperfluous and unſatisfactory indulgence, and dooms 
the winter of life to want, to neglect, to a priſon, or 
an alms- houſe. I believe it is true, that at Jealt as many 
bankrupts are made by miſcondu& in ſome mode or 
other, as by misfortune. 

In a country abounding with merchants, fome of 
theſe hints will be thought uſeful, and will be adopted 
by a few in the riſing generation; and the example of 
a tew may in time be generally followed. 


No. IX. \ 
AN IDEA OF A PATRIOT. 


EROIC virtue, in its moſt exalted and compre- 

henfive degree, though often talked of, is not 

otten found. It muſt indeed, like all other prodigi 

2 ſeldom. To produce it, it is nec 
at, 


fides an union of the fineſt qualities of the heart 
and underſtanding, wany favourable contingencies, 
which no abilities can command, ſhould at once con- 
cur in the ſame individual. A Czfar and an Alexander, 
if they had been born in a cottage, and had lived in a 
village, would have died in obſcurity. And, indeed, 
after all the eulogia paſſed upon them, it may be fairly 
alked, Whether, if ſuch had been their lot, mankind 
would have had cauſe to lament ? 

None but a barbarous age can admire the bloody 
triumphs of the mere conqueror ; but every age muſt 
agree in extolling the true patriot. True 8 
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which is a ſpecies of heroic virtue, and indeed the beſt 
ſpecies of it, does not often occur. The name is daily 
aſſumed, and in our country has loſt its dignity b 

proſtitution. It has been wantonly laviſhed on 2 


who, from the worſt motives, have fomented faction, 


and kindled the flames of rebellion. It has been de- 
nied to the preſer vers of their country, and given to the 
deſtroyers of it; to thoſe who have ſpent their lives, 
and exerciſed the abilities they poſſeſſed, in producing 
all thoſe evils which the inſtitution of civil ſociety was 
intended to extirpate. They evidently have had little 
elſe in view, but to render themſelves of conſequence 
enough to be bought by an adminiſtration, Selfiſhneſs 
and ſpite, pride and a levelling principle, are qualities 
very unfavourable to the exiſtence of civil liberty. Yet 
theſe qualities have appeared very clearly in thoſe who 
have laboured to be — into power by the efforts of 
a faſcinated populace. 

For the fake then of thoſe orders among us whoſe 
hearts are good and way Engliſh, but who, from the 
want of education or leiſure, are not apt to think coolly 
when they ſelect a favourite leader, and who are often 
cruelly and infamouſly deluded to their own deſtruction, 
and to the detriment of that liberty which they love, I 
will endeavour to deſcribe thoſe characters which appear 
to me truly patriotic. 

In the firſt place, I would lay it down as an axiom, 
That a bad man cannot be a patriot. Even the bad- 
neſs of his heart may lead him to aſſume all the deceit- 
ful appearances of patriotiſm. His envy, and his diſ- 
appointed avarice and ambition, will induce him to 
revile thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of lucrative and power- 
ful employments, and this will appear like a noble oppo- 
ficion to the ſtrides of power. To ſerve his purpoſes, he 
will declaim on liberty, and this will ſoon colle& a party, 
Fools and wicked men abound. Theſe ſoon herd to- 

ether, and even render themſelves of ſome conſequence 
by their numbers. Honeſt men are drawn in by the 
violence of the vortex, and the wicked leader at laſt 
gains his ſelfiſh views, or at leaſt obtains the ſatisfaction 
of mortifying thoſe whom he envies. Art all events, be 
is ſure of one pleaſure which is congenial to his * 
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that of ſpreading miſchief and confuſion. I repeat, 
therefore, that it will be neceſſary to convince our- 
ſelves, that a bad huſband, a bad father, a profligate 
and an unprincipled man, cannot deſerve the name of 
a patriot, unleſs it is given him, as it may indeed in 
the preſent age, by way of deriſion. A man of no pri- 
vate virtue muſt want principle ; and a man who wants 
principle cannot be actuated by pure motives. He |, 
cannot entertain ſo liberal and exalted an affection as a 
rational and diſintereſted love of his country. He may 
accidentally be right in his oppoſition to a court; but 
he is a bad man, and it is not fafe to truſt to him. He 
may be the wicked inſtrument of gratifying my ſpleen 
or his own ; but yet I will think before I lift up m 
hand to vote for him, left his turbulence, united with 
the r which I may aſſiſt in A him, may 
involve my country in war, riot, and rebellion. I will 
remember what is paſt, and be cautious. 

Much has been faid by the declamatory on the ſub- 
ject of a Patriot King. I believe it happy for a nation 
when the King has not the qualities of a declaimer's 
_ of an active warrior, or a contentious orator. 

hen a King poſſeſſes or arrogates the character of a 
hero, his reign uſually terminates in deſpotiſm or in 
blood, or in both. Moderation, juſtice, lenity, and a 
pacific diſpoſition, are the moſt valuable, if not the 
moſt glittering, jewels, in a crown. I almoſt fear to 
apply the remark to the King of England, left I ſhould 
be ſuſpected of that adulation which my heart abhors. 
But truth muſt prevail over every conſideration. And 
when I ſee the chief magiſtrate a good ſon, a good huſ- 
band, a good father, I think it a favourable prefage of 
all that is amiable and uſeful to fociety. When I ſee 
him alſo poſſeſſing fortitude enough to turn a deaf ear 
to the continued and importunate petitions and remon- 
ſtrances of a deluded faction; when I fee him rendering 
the judges independent ; when I ſee him anxious to 

eſerve the liberties of the meaneſt of his ſubjeQs, de- 
ighted with benevolent actions, ſeeking and enſuing 
peace from motives of philanthropy, yet proſecuting 
war with all the ſpirit of a righteous cauſe ; encouraging 
arts, and promoting diſcoveries ; when I fee all his 
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amiable diſpoſitions, and his many laudable acts, I ven- 
ture to pronounce George the Third a Patriot King. 
The characters of Kings are indeed but uncertainly 
known while they live; and I am ready to confeſs, that 
I derive my ideas of the King of Britain from no other 

ſources but public acts and popular rts. 
If a peer of the realm is found to be in conſtant op- 
— to the meaſures of a miniſtry, it is eaſy to 
w the cauſes and the extent of his patriotiſm ; for a 
miniſter cannot always be wrong. He is conceited, 
turbulent, yet unemployed by his King. He luſts after 
power, and hopes to acquire it by force, fince it can- 
not be obtained by gentler means. He will even pa- 
tronize rebellion, and diffuſe diſcontent throughout a 
kingdom, to injure a few individuals, whoſe riches he 
covets, and whoſe glory be envies. Though he ſhould 
ſign a hundred proteſts in a ſeſſion, and daily eruQtate 
his inveQtives againſt the moſt reſpeQable men in the 
nation, we will not be miſled ; for his patriotiſm is 
paſſion, his perſeverance avarice ; and the fame tongue 
which is ready to revile his King and embroil his coun- 
try, is uſually as prone to blaſpheme his God. When 
they whom the conſtitution has appointed hereditary 
guardians of the laws, and liberties, and religion of 
their country, become the patrons of lawleſs licentiouſ- 
neſs, and the ſcoffers at every thing held facred, why 
hefitate their countrymen to ſtrip the coronet from their 
heads, and trample their honour in the duſt ? Tear off 
their ermine, and their ſtar which belies their breaſt ; 
for the meaneſt of their memals, who performs his hum- 
ble duties in his humble ſtation, is far nobler than they. 
With reſpe& to the noiſy declaimers, and the qui- 
eſcent inſtruments of power in the lower order of ſe- 
nators, let expreſſive ſpeak their praiſe. Their 
patriotiſm is well underſtood. The one fide reſembles 
Cerberus barking for a ſop, the other reſembles him 
when, after he received it, he wraps himſelf up in 
his own warm ſkin, and enjoys a comfortable done. 
The public has been too long deluded to be again de- 
ceived. They ſee the faults, and no longer admire, 
but look for a palliation of them in the common weak- 
neſs of human nature. 22 
ve 
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have been more violent and active, and ſcarcely any leſs 
ſucceſsful, than that which has haraſſed Great Britain 
during the greater part of the preſent reign. And of 
all venality, none was ever more openly avowed than 
the preſent. 

Let us turn our attention to the military order. And 
here let us be cautious how we again illuminate our 
houſes, and render our throats hoarſe with reiterated 
acclamations. However we may dote on their names, 
they are no patriots, who, from party principles, or 
from perſonal pique, voluntarily ſuffer our perfidious 
and inveterate enemy to inſult the Britiſh flag un- 
chaſtiſed. They are no patriots who wiſh to exalt the 
military above the civil power. They are no patriots 
who, in a time when every arm ought to wield the 
ſword for the country whoſe money they have received, 
relinquiſh their employ becauſe th te a miniſter, 
They are no patriots, but they are poltroons. In which 
claſs they alſo are to be placed, who, when ſent on 
the ſervice of their country, laviſh the money with 
which they are entruſted in profuſion, and 
return without an action; who blufter and boaſt, but 
who, to fave their lives, will loſe their honour, and 
endanger their country's exiſtence. 

And what are thoſe writers to be called, who, per- 
verting the perfection of rea ſon and the fruits of learn- 
ing, endeavour to unſeitle all our principles under the 
pretence of aſſerting our liberty? Patriots ſhall we call 
them? Alas! when I ſee them obviouſly actuated by 
pride and vanity, and, for the fake of being diſtinguiſh- 
ed, endeavouring to overturn good order and tranquil- 
lity, I call them the enemies of the human race; and 
if I did not pity their deluſion, I might execrate their 
names. 


I will venture to advance an opinion rather 
doxical, but certainly well founded. We are not always 
to look for the trueſt patriotiſm in public life. Selfiſh mo- 
ves commonly inſtigate the noiſy votaries of ambition 
and popularity. But what can influence him who ſe- 
cretly ſerves his country in the retired and unobſerved 
walks of private life ? His motives muſt be pure, and 
he is @ patriot. Men of fortune and dignity, who, 
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dwelling peaceably in the habitation of their fathers, 
ſet a good — ; who endeavour to preſerve from 
the rude hand of innovation all the good inſtitutions of 
our anceſtors ; who are given to hoſpitality, ready to 
aſſiſt with their preſence and their purſe in all public 
buſineſs and uſeful charities ;—men of this kind are 
truly patriots. Every good man is indeed a patriot ; 
for a good man is a public good. But poverty, and an 
humble and a private ſtation, muſt circumſcribe the be- 
neficial influence of goodneſs ; and it does not fall to 
the lot of many in a century to poſſeſs the power and 
good diſpoſitions of a North. 

What I now ſay may be attributed to intereſted adu- 
lation. I regard not the imputation, for it is not juſt. 
I never heard any ill of the man, or of the miniſter, but 
what proceeded from the venomous tongue of faction; 
and I know that he has ſteered the veſſel of ſtate amidſt 
ſuch ſtorms as would have daſhed it in pieces, if thoſe 
patriots, who increaſe! the tempeſt, that they might 
make themſelves neceſſat y in the diſtreſs, had been em- 


ployed as pilots. 


No. X. 
THE RESPECTABLENESS OF THE CLERGY. - 


ſeems probable at firſt ſight, that an order of men 
who devote themſelves entirely to the inſtruction of 
their fellow-creatures, would be exempted from envy 
and from hatred, As their ſtudies are all 
— — — directed to — dan goodneſs, 
conſequently of tranquillity, both public and pri- 
vate, it is — to — o that the better part of the 
world would view them with favour, and that even the 
profligate would behave to them with diſtant reſpect. 
Burt it is certain, that ſcarcely any other body of men, 
ſo large and conſiderable, has been more unkindly re- 
preſented than the clergy. Every patron of infidelity, 
after he has endeavoured to pierce the fides of the Re- 
deemer, has pointed 6 
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niſters. But the patrons of infidelity have always been 
found, on cloſe examination, no lefs ſuperficial and 
ſophiſtical, than malignant and pre ſumptuous. They 
have therefore fixed indiſcriminately upon every clergy- 
man, the imputation of certain odious ſentiments of a 
political nature; as if it were conſiſtent with reaſon or 
common ſenſe, that the moment a gentleman of liberal 
education receives a legal commiſſion from the eccleſi- 
aſtical ſuperior, to pray aloud in an afſembly, or to 
read a moral diſcourſe in it, all his political ſentiments 
are rendered erroneous, or diſſimilar to the opinions of 
on among his countrymen who are equally enlighe- 
ened. 

That the clerical ſentiments in politics, ſuppoſin 
that the clergy entertain any 1 to their — 
ſion, are favourable to liberty, and to all the deareſt 
rights of mankind in the aggregate, and of individuals 
in their relative connections, might be clearly proved 
by hiſtorical evidence. My deſign, however, does not 
permit me to expatiate in the field of hiſtory, or it 
were eaſy to produce very ſignal inſtances of the noble 
ſtand they have made for liberty, religious as well as civil. 

They have alſo ſometimes been hoſtile to freedom. 
But ſo have many of the nobles of the time, and many 
of the inferior orders of the laity. They purſued that 
conduR, and -adopted thoſe ſentiments, which were 
agreeable to them as men, and not peculiar to them 
as n. If they acted from honeſt principles, 
though their judgment ſhould be impeached for error, 
no cenſure will fall on their clerical profeſſion. When 


they became clergymen, they did not renounce their 


rights as men; nor their liberty of judging and acting, 
which they derived from the — an + that com- 
munity to whoſe ſupport they contributed. 

It is inequitable to judge of the preſent race of eccle- 
ſiaſtics from the ſpecimens afforded in the darker ages. 
The clergy were then ignorant, vicious, and ſuperſti- 
tous ; but the laity were more ſo. The clergy were 
ſuch as they muſt have been without ſufficient employ- 
— _— examples, * learning, and — 
the means of acquiring it. Vet, even in this unpromi * 
ſtate, they were ſerviceable to letters. They — 
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and preſerved books, though they oſten did not under- 
ſtand what they wrote, nor know the value of their 
treaſures. They thoſe lamps of learning by 
which, though, a defect in the management, 


they afforded them but a glimmering light, the world | 


has been fince illuminated. 

But to enter on the merits or demerits of clerical in- 
dividuals of paſt ages, is to engage in a ſuhject too dif- 
fuſive to be conſiſtent with our preſent purpoſe. It 
may be more advantageous, as well as practicable, to 
conſider this reſpectable body as it a at preſent. 
The clergy, like all other orders in — undergo a 


change in the progreſſive viciſſitude of times and man- | 


ners; and what might truly charaQterize them in one 
age, will miſrepreſent them in another. In the papal 
urch, and under an abſolute government, they are 
totally different from a Proteſtant and an Engliſh 
z they are not ſo much the miniſters of the 


humble Jeſus, as the tools of a ſecular and ecclefi- | 


aſtical deſpot. In a country like ours, they imbibe the 
liberal ſpirit of our civil conſtitution ; and, by the light 
of their learning and morals, greatly add to the 
luſtre of their country. Indeed, if they ceaſe to be re- 
ſpected and valued, the fault is their own. Imp 
levities, compliances, or negligences, diminiſh > wot 
dignity which their office, their labours, their learning, 
and their manners, would otherwiſe maintain. 

Of the dignitaries of the church it is no uncommon 
topic to complain. They are often repreſented as the 
drones of ſociety ; as idly lumbering in a ftall, with- 
out making any return to the public for the eaſe and 
luxury which they abundantly enjoy. Selfiſhnefs, ava- 
rice, and voluptuouineſs, are fatirically attributed to 
them as their diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics; and it is 
remarked, that they would be blanks in fociety, were 
not their exiſtence demonſtrated by an unceaſing purſuit 
of private gratification. 

But, in anſwer to theſe acrimonious reflections, we 
may fay in general, that all fituations which poſſeſs 
many happy circumſtances with little labour or anxiety, 
will naturally excite envy and malignity. The digni- 
taries of the church enjoy that eaſe and thoſe innocent 
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pleaſures which men uſually purſue when they poſſeſs a 
competency without the neceſſity of folicitude. That 
they do not ſtep out of their ſphere, or engage in the 
conflicts of party, redounds to their honour. Parochial 
employments are regularly filled by other perſons. To 
invade the province of the officiating clergy would be to 
diſturb that order which conſtitutes one of the beauties 
of religion itſelf, as well as of all eccleſiaſtical eftabliſh- 
ments. If they are decent and pacific, benevolent in 
their neighbourhood, hoſpitable to the inferior clergy, 
and virtuous in private life, they are, notwithſtanding, 
the appearance of indolence, both ornamental and uſe- 
ful to the church and to fociety. They are more re- 
ſpectable than if their reſtleſſneſs led them to be at the 
head of an aſſociation, or to recommend polygamy. 
And with reſpect to the expediency of dignities in the 
church, I am not of the ſame opinion with thoſe pe- 
nurious philoſophers whoſe ideas of utility are circum- 
ſcribed within the limits of actual profit. As human 
nature is conſtituted, ſomething is to be allowed to ex- 
ternal ce, and ſomething to innocent enjoy- 
ment. I would neither ſtrip a king nor a prelate of 
thoſe outworks which either defend him from contempt, 
or facilitate the exerciſe of his juriſdiction, or contri- 
bute to his complacency. 

If perſons thus exalted to eaſe and honour, and thus 
exempted from exertion, lower themſelves, by remark- 
able levity, by rendering themſelves moſt conſpicuous 
at all public places, and by patronizing vanity, they 
then become truly — and richly deſerve the 
public reſentment. That the majority of 8 

eſerve their character, and are reſpectable, I firmly 

lieve ; and l fay it without partiality or adulation, for 
I have not the happineſs to know or to be known to a 
fingle individual in the church above the rank of a 
pariſh prieſt. I ſhould indeed conſider it as pre ſumptu- 
ous in me to give my opinion, if I did not conſider at 
the fame time, that the natural liberty of a man is not 
loſt by the want of eccl:fiaſtical dignity. 

The character and office of a pariſh prieſt, when uni- 
formly and completely maintained, are moſt uſeful and 
molt honourable. A worthy pariſh prieſt is the father 


of 
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of his pariſh, the guardian of the poor, the inſtructor 
of the ignorant, the protector of the injured, the fri 
of all, even of thoſe who are deaf to his inſtructi 
and deſpiſe his profeſſion. If any hyman office can be 
juſtly called godlike, it is the ofſ a pariſh prieſt, 

— = 22 _— to real facts, I fre- 
quently miniſters of pariſhes neither the objects 
of love nor of eſteem. This is ſometimes occaſioned by 
the prevalence of infidelity, and ſometimes, as it muſt 
happen while the clergy are men, by their own want of 
merit and bad behaviour. But the grand cauſe of their 
loſing their influence is, that the laity, in this age of 
ſcepticiſm, grudge them their tythes. The decay of 
religion, and the contempt of the clergy, ariſe from 
this ſource, | 

I will not enter fully on the ſubject of tythes ; but I 
will make a curſory remark. Let the laity aſk them- 
ſelves, by what tenure any one among them has a bet- 
ter right than any other to reap the produce of any par- 
ticular field, and to exclude others of the laity frum it ? 
They muſt anſwer, by the laws of the country in which 
they reſide. But the fame laws have given the clergy a 
right to a decimal part. If there is an unrea ſonableneſs 
in the laws in one reſpect, there is alſo in the other. And 
a man who has no land at all, may as juſtly complain 
that his neighbour aſſumes an excluſive right to the 
acres contiguous-to his dwelling, as the poſſeſſor of the 
acres, that the clergyman claims a tenth part bf their 
produce. The rights of the clergy ſtand on a bafis more 
ſolid than the national conſtitution. The objeCtions raiſ- 
ed to them originate in ſelfiſhneſs, 92 my and the 
unfeeling ſtupidity of irreligion. rejoice that the 
clergy have often ſpirit enough to proſecute their legal 
claims againſt the harpies of avarice. 

If the incumbent made no claim on the purſe of his 
pariſhioner, he might always be loved and eſteemed, 
or at leaſt ſuffered to live and die in peace. But his 
wife and his children are dear to him, and have as 
a right, by all the laws of God and man, to be 
and clothed, as thoſe of the eſquire or farmer. 
who litigates his claim. He is cruel, and worſe than a 
Heathen, who endeavours not to provide for * 
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child, by receiving what is juſtly his due; fince, if he 
does not receive it, that child, the very moment he 
expires, may be ſpurned as a beggar from the door of the 
churliſh peaſant who robbed the father of his right. 
But where is the utility of the clergy ? exclaims the 
boor, who pays his land-tax cheerfully, but refuſes his 
tythes. Surely, one might anſwer, national good does 
not conſiſt only in the number of ſhips which arrive in 
our ports, the extent of our dominions, and the abun- 
dance of our armaments, Good morals and internal 
tranquillity are in reality ſuperior to all theſe, whatever 
oſtentation they may diſplay. Theſe are indeed, ac- 
cording to their original deſign, only inftrumental to 
the eſtabliſhment of internal peace ard ſocial happineſs, 
though they are daily abuſed to effect the purpoſes of 
avarice and ambition, and are always talked of as the 
firſt objects. If, then, good morals and internal tran- 
quillity are the chief national good, as they certainly 
are in the eye of Heaven and of diſpaſſionate rea ſon, 
the clergy muſt be allowed to deſerve their very mo- 
derate emoluments: for let us conſider how many mil- 
lions are laviſhed in the ſupport of armaments, and 
how very ſmall a pittance, in compariſon, ſupports the 
parochial clergy, to whoſe important ends, internal 
peace and happineſs, the armaments are only ſubordi- 
nately, mechanically, and remotely ſubſervient. That 
miniſter or financier, whatever the world may think, 
poſſeſſes a narrow and unphiloſophical mind, who eſti- 
mates the good of a people ſolely by the extent of their 
commerce, and the largeneſs of their revenue. When 
theſe are in their moſt flouriſhing ſtate, the people as 
individuals, and therefore the nation may be in their 
decline. Luxury and vice of every kind may be dif- 
fuſing miſery among all the individuals in the nation 
and can there be a national happineſs independent of 
the kappineſs of the majority of individuals, or con- 
ſiſtent with their miſery? According to the wretched 
ſyſtem of worldly-minded politicians, there can. Nay, 
even the miſery of individuals is often promoted and 
encouraged, in order to increaſe this political happineſs, 
which exiſts only an ideal phantom. Intoxication and 
gaming, for inftance, as they increaſe the revenue, are 
Vor. I. D at 
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at this moment tacitly encouraged throughout England. 
The conſumption of ao, ſpirituous liquors, though it ſlays 
millions at home, helps to ſupport thouſands in thoſe 
wars abroad, which ambition and wickedneſs render 
politically neceſſary. 

But the clergy recommend innocence, contentment, 
rance, and all the moral virtues, with all the 
ngs and comforts which attend them ; and with 
reſpect to their national utility, let a liberal and bene- 
volent man conſider, what an advantage it is to have 
moral inſtruQors diffuſed over the kingdom, eſtabliſhed 
2 not only among the poliſhed, 
but among of our countrymen, who would 
＋ — into barbariſm and ſavage brutality, if 

their minds were not cultivated by weekly lectures, 
powerfully recommending, by the moſt awful ſanctions, 
all that is humane and ly to human nature and 
civil ſociety t the public, who pay a ſoldier 
liberally and Tana. often, in this age, beflow with 
— = ths what the = of God and of their country 
has allotted to the clergyman, and what his order can 
claim by the moſt ancient preſcription. 

Iwill here pay that tribute of reſpe& which juſtice 


-owes to the Diſſenting Miniſters. The gravity of their 
manners, and their judicious conduct in a variety of 

has deſervedly procured them a very conſi- 
derable ſhare of public eſtimation. Many among them, 
befides a Watts, have illuſtriouſly adorned human na- 
ture. 


With to the order of Curates, on whom the 
eſſential buſineſs of a national clergy chiefly devolves, 
all the reſpe& which is due to the clergy in general, 
and to the active clergy in particular, is indiſputably 
due to them. The mediocrity of their ſtipends may 
indeed degrade them in the eyes of the rich vulgar; in 
the eyes of thoſe, who feeling the obvious 2 
money, and inſenſihle to other excellence, idolize Mam- 
mon, and deſpiſe thoſe who poſſeſs it not in ſuperfluous 
abundance. But the candid and the conſiderate will 
conſider their poverty as one of their chief honours. 
That they are capable of maintaining a decent appear- 
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to their ſubliſtence, with an income leſs than that cf 
many mechanics, reflects more true honour on them, 
than would be derived from the poſſeſſion of an ample 
fortune. Though pride may _ them, God will 
be their protector; and when they perform their ar- 
duous duties with conſcientious regularity, even bad 
men muſt yield them an involuntary deference. 

When indeed they affectedly aſſume the character 
of libertines and rakes, and cs ſo as to 
tu an idea that they are a appearing as 
— z when they take the lead in public diver- 
ſions ; when they are eminently careleſs ard immoral ; 
then it is neither to be wondered nor lamented, that 


they are puniſhed with univerſal contempt. But the 


world is prone to be malignantly cenſorious, and to re- 
uire a degree of perfection which no mortal can uni- 
formly diſplay, whatever may be his office, whatever 
his virtues, and whatever his intentions. Continued 
and uniform profligacy can ſcarcely be treated with too 
much rigour, when it appears in thoſe who have ſepa- 
rated themſelves to "te "+ te good precepts, and to ex- 
hibit good examples; but when we find ourſelves in- 
clined to cenſure a clergyman for a ſmall fault, and 
without palpable reafons, let us aſk our own hearts, 
whether, if we were in his place, we ſhould be able 
to 12 an unerring rectitude? 
have thus uſed that liberty of ſpeaking my ſenti- 
ments which every man poſſcfſes, with a view to vindi- 
cate the general character of the clergy. They are in- 
deed ſufficiently able to defend — . but every 
individual ought to contribute ſomething to the gene- 
ral defence, when the attack is general. And I have the 
rather undertaken this buſineſs, from 4 conviction, that 
when the clergy are deſpiſed, they will degenerate; and 
that with them will decline the morals, the learning, 
the religion, and the importance of my country, 
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No. XI. 


ON THE TENDENCY OF MORAL PROFLIGACY 
TO DESTROY CIVIL LIBERTY. 


1. appears from a review of the world, that where- 
ever man is denied the enjoyment of civil liberty, 
he not only loſes much of his natural happineſs, but 
much of his natural * His ſpirit is broken, his 
ſentiments are depraved, and he ſeems contented to 
lead a life merely animal. Athens ſtill ſtands, but 
where ate the Athenians ? 

It is not indeed true, that the arts of painting, ſculp- 
ture, and architecture, cannot flouriſh in the land of deſ- 
potiſm. The productions of theſe contribute to the 

leaſure of the luxurious, conſidered only as ornamental 
— they will therefore be bought at a high price; 
and where the artiſt is rewarded amply, ingenuity and 
manual labour will eagerly co-operate in producing 
works of imitation. The hope of gain will excite com- 
petition, and competition will produce emulation, and 
emulation excellence. Hiftorical facts might be ad- 
duced to prove the truth of this theory ; for the beſt 
productions of art have appeared in the arbitrary go- 
veraments of Europe, and fome of the worſt in the re- 
publican. Indeed it is by no means certain, that the 
imitative arts, by politic perverſion, may not be ren- 
dered ſubſervient to the purpoſes of introducing de ſpo- 
tiſm. A nation of Dilettanti are not likely to make a 
very manly ſtand againſt the encroachments of that 
royal power under which they find their imbecility pro- 
tected. We ſhall not eafily find a Hampden in a con- 
noitſeur. When public places of pleafure multiply in 
the capital, and the encouragement which ſhould be 
given to active virtue and to literature, is transferred 
to artiſts, the jealous guardian of the liberties of his 
country may juſtly increaſe his vigilance. Ihe arts ought 
to be encouraged ; but they ought alſo to be kept in 
their proper ſubordination : tor what are they in them- 
ſelves? After all that the conceited and the pretenders 
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to taſte have advanced, they are but means of amuſe- 
ment. They are indeed the means of moſt elegant and 
delightful amuſement ; but that which is only the 
means of amuſement, muſt poſſeſs a lower rank than 

urſuits which tend to give ſtability to empire, to en- 
Eben the intellects, to reform the morals of the peo- 
ple, and to fourd political happineſs on the broad and 
maſſy baſis of moral virtue, manly fortitude, and reli- 
gious confidence. ; 

But it is not with the virtues as with the arts. It 
they thrive at all in an arbitrary government, they 
thrive like exotic plants, which can never poſſeſs their 
native vigour or maturity. But what is life in circum- 
ſtances which preclude every generous exertion which 
can render life rationally valuable ? When man is com- 
pelled to ſleep away his exiſtence, or ſpend it in a 
weariſfome reit ration of the animal functions, life is 
not liſe; and it is, we may therefore conclude, a ra- 
tional as well as enthuſiaſtic paſſion, which every in- 
dependent Engliſhman feels for liberty. 

But liberty is too often miſunderſtood, and the miſ- 
taken ideas of it ſometimes endanger its continuance. 
Vice alfo, when it becomes enormous and univerſal, is 
inevitably fatal to liberty. I mean then to derive an 
additional argument in favour of virtue, from its con- 
nection with liberty, and from its efficacy in giving 
ſtability and authority to the political couſtitution of a 
free country. And certainly, if the love of our country 
is ſo general as the pretenſions to it, many who are ad- 
dicted to libertine practices and principles will be led 
to encourage, by precept and example, that decency 
and regularity, that temperance and induſtry, that re- 
ligion and fortitude, which conſtitute a better bulwark 
againſt attacks upon our liberty, than our boaſted fleets 
and armies. I believe they will find, that the ſeveral 
national vices, which I ſhall preſently enumerate, are 


— adverſe to the prevalence and permanency of 
a 


freedom. 

Without examining the definitions of politicians or 
logicians, I call that a ftate of liberty in which every 
man's perſon, property, and free agency, is ſecured or 
circumſcribed by laws, which have been agreed to — 
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the majority of the people at large, either directly or 
indirectly; either in their own perſons, or by a repre- 
ſentation primarily and tacitly, if not _— al- 
lowed by the people, for the convenience of public de- 
bate ; which public debate could never come to a con- 
eluſion, if the debating aſſembly were yes of 
every individual in an empire. Salutary reſtraint is, 
then, the very principle of liberty; and they who, 
from their reſtleſs diſpoſitions, or from miſapprehenſion, 
endeavour to throw off every ſpecies of coercion, are 
in reality enemies to that freedom which they pretend 
to r | 
ut of theſe the number is ſmall, in compariſon with 
others; who, without thinking of conſequences which 
appear to them remate, ſlide imperceptibly into a con- 
duct. which, though it does not deſtroy the fair fabric 
of liberty at once, and by an affault, gradually faps its 
foundations. | 
Luxury will always be indulged to exceſs in a rich 
and powerful country, abounding both with internal 
and imported commodities of that ſpecies which can be 
only ſubſervient to pleaſure and oftentation. Every 
year brings an increaſe to luxury; for, as it is founded 
in a great meaſure on vanity, the rich will be pe 
tually ſeeking diſtinction. As ſoon as they have diſ- 
played one mode of Juxuiy, it is imitated ; and, in order 
to obtain diſtinction, another mode muſt be adopted; 
and this derilection and adoption proceeds in perpetual 
ſucce ſſion. No fortune can ſupply unbounded expence ; 
and the conſequence is, that the great and noble are 
ſoon impoveriſhed: but vanity is, in general, a more 
_ powerful principle than patriotiſm; and therefore, for 
the fake of ſupporting a figure in life, they who ought 
to ſtand up as the guardians of conſtitutional liberty, 
become ready to make any facrifice to a miniſter, in 
exchange for a lucrative employment. The middle 
and the loweſt ranks follow the example of the nobles, 
by incurring expences which neither their patrimonies 
ror their perſonal induſtry can ſupport. hey there- 
ſore become alike dependent and ſervile, and in the 
extremities of their diſtreſs are ready to ſell their birth- 
right for a meſs of pottage. But belides that luxury, 
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by involving all orders in diſtreſs, deprives them of 
their independence, it naturally tends to weaken the 
underſtandings and vitiate the morals of the people. 
But no weak or bad man can ever entertain a proper 
love for liberty, or have it in his power to aſſert it 
when infringed. They who are immerſed in volup- 
tuouſneſs, whether of the table or of any groſſer kind, 
will confider liberty and the love of our country as 
names only fitted to adorn a poem, a romance, or a 
ſ{chool-boy's declamation. They who build houſes, 
and heap up coftly pictures and furniture, with the 
money of an honeſt artizan or mechanic, will be very 
glad to be emancipated from rhe hands of a bailiff by 
the ſale of their ſenatorial ſuffrage. Luxury indeed dil- 
poſes to general indolence; and he who is overcome 
by its deceitful allurements, will think it a fortunate 
change to be freed from the noiſe and turbulence of 
liberty by the dead repoſe of deſpotiſm. 

Levity, which is indeed intimately allied to luxury, 
is fatal to liberty. They who refolve never to think 
ſeriouſly, will ſuffer themſelves io be robbed of all that 
is valuable, without reluctance. Nothing can be more 
remote from levity, than the characters of thoſe among 
the ancients who diſtinguiſhed themſelves as the cham- 
pions of the natural rights of mankind. The very idea 
of Brutus, in the dreſs and with the grimace and the 
levity of a modern Frenchman, and of a modern Eng- 
liſhman who apes the Frenchman, is laughable. What- 
ever is great and valuable in ſociety requires ſpirit and 
vigilance to and preſerve it; for nothing great 
and valuable is perfected and preſerved by chance. But 
how ſhall he contribute an adequate ſhare to the com- 
mon maſs of public good in the ſenate, in the field, on 
the bench, in the pulpit, or in the family, whoſe mind 
is engroſſed by troubles and vanities, and who ſhrinks 
from all that is ſerious, as the bane of his fancied hap- 
—＋ They who have raiſed an empire have always 

grave and ſevere; they who have ruined it have 
been uniformly diſtinguiſhed for their diſſipation. It is 
the predominance of mental ſtrength which contributes 
chiefly to ſuperior ſtrength of empire. If it be true, 
then, that we are adopting the levities of a foreign na- 
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tion which has never known the ſweets of liberty ; if 
it be true, that the greater part of the people are for 
ever in purſuit of ſcenes of diſſipation ; if it be true, 
that our manners are univerſally trifling, and our con- 
verſation futile; it is time that thofe who value liberty 
ſhould take the alarm, and endeavour to ſet better ex- 
amples ; left it ſhould appear, that amidſt all our plea- 
fures we are preparing ſla very for our children; an idea 
which ought to embitter the ſweeteſt of them in the 
midſt oi enjoyment. 

The want of a liberal and manly education will ren- 
der us unable to perceive the value of liberty. It will 
alſo prevent the acquiſition of that dignity and autho- 
rity of mind which alone can make a ſucceſsful ſtand 
againft the encroachments of power. Ignorance is mean, 
and cannot make thoſe generous ſacrifices which our 
duty to our country demands, when its liberties are en- 
dangered. A mind deſtitute of a proper education will 
be eaſily deluded by the ſophiſtical arguments of thoſe, 
who, to ſerve ſelfiſh purpoſes, are ready to explain away 
every dear-bought — with a view to make con- 
verts to dectrines detrimental to the rights of man- 
kind. And with reſpect to thoſe who are educated in- 
deed, bur educated in the mazners and ſeniments of a 
hoſtile country, though they may be deſcended from 
Tudors and Flantagencts, their hearts are not Engliſh. 
They conſider all our virtues, and all our religious 
ſcruples, as infular prejudices; ard if Engliſhmen were 
to permit them to import their improvements, they 
would eflabliſh a Grand Manarque, and ſhew that they 
taink the world was made for dukes, marquiſes, lords, 
and ccunts, to take their paſtime in; and that fuch 
canaille as the body of Englith freeholders are only fic 
to be cuifiniers or perruquiers, to decorate their apiſh 
perſons, and tick!e their vitiated palates. 

It needs no argument to prove, that an inordinate 
attachment to felt-intereſt, that the exceſſive love of 
money or venality, tends directly to ſubvert our liber- 
ties; tor he who is inclined to do any thing to promote 
his ſordid intereſt, will ſell his ſhare of his country's 
rights as ſoon as he finds a willing purchaſer. When 
the African prince pronourced, that all wes * at 
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Rome, Roman virtue was departed. Liberty would not 
linger when deſerted by Virtue, but leſt the throne to 
Deſpotiſm, who aſſumed the imperial purple, and for 
ages curſed mankind. 

An exceſſive zeal for liberty, like all exceſſive zeal, 
injures the cauſe it means to ſerve. Faction and ſedi - 
tion difgrace free countries, ard introduce ſuch evils as 
make the lovers of repoſe almoſt wiſh for the tranquil- 
lity of deſpotiſm. Ebullitions will ſometimes ariſe in 
a free community, like humours in a healthy body; 
and, when they preſerve the limits of moderation, they 
are to be conſidered as ſymptoms of a found conſtitu- 
tion. But when they riſe too high, and continue too 
— they are like a gangrene, which gradually diffuſes 
irſelt till it deſtroys the vitality of the ſubject from which 
it originates. 

It will indeed be found, that all conduct which is ex- 
tenſively injurious to individuals, is injurious to the body 
politic. And l hope it will be adopted as an incon- 
teſtible truth, that political good, like moral good, when 
it is folid and ſubſtantial, is always the reſult of an ad- 
herence to reafon and virtue, prudence and religion. 


No. XII. 


ON THAT KIND OF WISDOM WHICH CON- 
SISTS IN ACCOMMODATION AND COMPLI- 
ANCE, WITHOUT ANY PRINCIPLES BUT 
THOSE OF SELFISHNESS, 


9 3 HERE is a mean and ſneaking kind of wiſdom 
(I can allow it no better epithet) which marks the 
preſent times, and conſiſts in a compliance with the in- 
clinations, and an aſſent to the opinions, of thoſe with 
whom we converſe, however oppoſite they may be to 
our own, cr to thoſe we complied with or aſſented to 
in the laſt company we were in. And this cunning and 
_ cautious proceeding is honoured with the name of true 
politeneſs, good fenſe, and knowledge of the world; 
or, to ſpeak in the technical language of faſhion, 
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taking the ton of your company. When it is cloſely 
examined, it appears to originate in timidity, and in a 
mean and exceſſive regard to ſelf-intereſt, and to be ut- 
terly inconſiſtent with the principles of honeſty. * A 
«« perſon of diſcretion,” ſays the ſenſible and fatirical 
Collier, © will take care not to embarraſs his life, nor 
* expoſe himſelf to calumny, nor let his conſcience 
„grow too ſtrong for his intereſt ; he never croſſes a 
* — miſtake, nor oppoſes any miſchief that 
ws numbers and preſcription on his fide. His point 
is to ſteal upon the blind fide, and apply to the affec- 
tions; to flatter the vanity and play upon the weak- 
« neſs of thoſe in power or intereſt, and to make his 
* fortune out of the folly of his neighbours.” 

I fay then, that a man who adopts this conduct, 
however plauſible his appearance, however oily his 
tongue, and benevolent his profeſſions, is not an honeſt 
man. He would not for the world contradi& you, or 
expreſs his diſapprobation of your taſte or your choice 
in any reſpect. But why would be not? Is it becauſe 
he really thinks and feels as you do? Impoſſible. For 
he will aſſent to opinions diametrically oppoſite, as ſoon 
as he goes from your door to your next neighbour. Is 
it becauſe he is ſo abundantly good- natured as to fear 
left he ſhould give you pain by contradiftion ? Believe 
it not. It is true, indeed, that he fears to contradict 
vou; but it is only leſt he ſhould loſe your favour; and 
it is a maxim with him to court every individual, for 
be may one day want his affiſtance in accompliſhing the 
objects of his covetouſneſs or his ambition. ile, 
therefore, he is entering into your views, approvi 
your taſte, confirming your rvations ; what thin 
Lend, - capa - ? — wr db bobs 

ughts; and while you imagi t he is concurri 
ohh opinion, and — your jud t, he > 
only meditating how he may mott eaſily infinuate him- 

into your favour. Such cautious, timid, ſubtle men 
are very common in the world, and fo are highway: 
men and pi kets. 

It muſt be owned, with regret, that this deceitful 
intercourſe is the general mode of converſe among thoſe 
elevated beings who have ſeparated themſelves from — 
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reſt of mankind, under the name of People of Faſhion. 
In this exalted region, you muſt learn to take the tone 
of every body with whom you converſe, except indeed 
the vulgar. With the grave you mult be grave, and 
with the gay you mult be gay; with the vicious you 
muſt be vicious, and with the good and learned as 
and learned as the beſt of them, if you can; but 
if you are not quite adept enough in diſſimulation to 
have attained this excellence, it is fafeft to keep out of 
their way; for they are to diſagreeable 
truths, and to be quite inſufferable &&es. This verſa- 
tility and duplicity ot the grande monde way indeed con- 
ſtitute a man of the world; but let it be remembered, 
that a book of ſome authority claſſes the world, when 
ſpoken of in this ſenſe, with the devil. 

The over-cautious wiſe men of theſe times are very 
fond of getting into the company of an honeſt man; 
and, by throwing out leading ideas, or by aſking queſ- 
tions, they contrive to learn all his ſentiments without 
uttering an opinion of their own. I have known ſome 
theſe cloſe gentlemen of the wolto ſcialto and the pen ſieri 


— firetti, ſo reſerved and myſterious, and at the fame 


__ 
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time fo inquiſitive, that you would have imagi 

them — — ſpies of the American 1 * 
members of the privy- council at home, if you had not 
perceived that their heads were as empty as their 
hearts were cowardly. If, after you have opened your- 
ſelf, you aſk their opinion, they anſwer, that really they 
do not know what to ſay, they have not quite made 
up their minds : ſome people they find think one way, 
and ſome another. With reſpect to themſelves, though 
they were very doubtful indeed, yet your arguments. 
feem almoſt to have made them converts to your opi- 
nions ; and, whatever the event may. be, you have 
fully proved that reaſon is of your fide ; or, it it is not, 
you have thewn amazing ingenuity and abilities in fay- 
ing ſo 'much on a fide which cannot be defended. Then, 
after having gained their point of ſounding your ſenti- 
nrents, their converſation turns to the topics uf the wea- 


ther or the wind. 


They diſplay a moſt outrageous affectation of candour. | 
They are always ready to make allowances 1 
mes. 
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firmities of human nature, except when a rival or an ob - 
ject of their hatred is to be injured, and then, though it 
is not their diſpoſition to be cenſorious, though it is well 
known they always palliate what they can, yet, in this 
particular caſe, they will whiſper, what they would not 
ſpeak loud, nor have go any farther ; they will whiſ- 

„that they believe the report, however horrid, to 

ſtrictly true, and indeed rather a favourable account; 
for if you knew as much as they do, they inſinuate, 
that you would be ſhocked indeed : but, however, 
they declare they will not in candour diſcloſe what they 
know. So that we may conclude, as indeed is often 
the caſe, that badneſs of heart is allied with their pu- 
fillanimity. They are affectedly kind when their ſelfiſh 
views are to be promoted by kindneſs, and really male- 
volent when the fame purpoſes are more effeQually 
ſerved by malevolence. 

Where this compliance and aſſent, this caution, and 
this candour, ariſe from a natural tenderneſs of diſpo- 
ſition and ſoftneſs of nature, as they ſometimes do, 
they are almoſt amiable and certainly excuſable; but 
as the effects of artifice, they muſt be deſpiſed. The 
perſons who poſſeſs them are, indeed, themſelves dupes 
of their own deceit, when they think others are de- 
laded by it. For exceflive art always betrays itſelf ; 
and many, who do not openly take notice of the de- 
ceiver, from motives of delicacy and tenderneſs for his 
character, ſecretly deride and warmly reſent his inef- 
fetual ſubtilty. Cunning people are apt, as it has 
been well obſerved, to entertain too mean an opinion 
of the intellects of thoſe with whom they — toad 
to ſuppoſe that they can be moved like puppets by the 
lecret wires which they play behind the curtain, But 
the puppets are often reftactory, and the ſpectators al- 
ways diſpleaſed. 

ucrative views are the uſual motives which allure 
the ſycophant to his mean ſubmiſſions. But where lu- 
crative views are greatly predominant, a truly reſpect- 
able man is ſeldom found. Covetouſneſs is fo greedy 
a paſſion, that ir not only attracts to itſelf its proper 
objects, but ſwallows up almoſt every other affection. 
Man indeed naturally and properly is attached to = 
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ſelf; but a liberal education, united to a good nature, 
correRs the exceſs of ſelfiſhneſs, and enables us to find 
enjoyment in many purſuits, which are conducive to 
the good of ſociety. But when all is made to con- 
centre in ſelf, and when the mind is fo contracted as 
to ſee no good but lucre, it brings its proper puniſh- 
ment upon itſelf, by a voluntary condemnation to a 
faviſh, a timid, and an anxious exiſtence. So that 
the contemptible characters which I have been deſcrib- 
ing are, in truth, enemies to ſelf, even when they are 
excluſively devoted to it. 

There are others who adopt the puſillanimity of mean 
compliance and ſervile aſſent, by a wiſh to pals quietly 
and ſmoothly through life without the aſperities or 
noiſe of oppoſition. This wiſh may certainly be car- 
ried to exceſs. Every man is bound by his religion, 
and by his regard to himſelf, his family, and his coun- 
try, to ſeek peace. But it will not be fecured by un- 
manly ſubmiſſions. A proper degree of ſpirit and for- 
titude, is as neceſſary to preſerve tranquillity as aypaci- 
fic diſpoſition. Internal peace is infinitely more va- 
luable than external ; but he who is always afraid to 
own his ſentiments, and is led into the mazes of deceit 
and duplicity, will find, amid his fears and his con- 
trivances, his boſom agitated with emotions by no 
means tranquil and ſerene. Add to this, that the ſpi- 
ritleſs ſervility of a mean but fathionable time- ſerver, 
will often invite inſult, as it will deſerve contempt. 

In truth, every ſenſible man forms opinions on every 
thing which preſents itſelf, and every honeſt man dares 
to avow them, when there is no evident reaſon for 
their concealment, If a man has virtuous, relizious, 
and patriotic principles, he injures . all thoſe cauſes 
which he muſt wiſh to ſerve, by — to declare o 
ly, on proper occaſions, his inward conviction. It is 
indeed his duty to do ſo; for it is a part of virtue to 
add confidence to the virtuous, by proſeſſing a wiſh to 
be of the number. | 

But that wiſdom, which conſiſts in political compli- 


ance, without regard to the antiquated notions of moral 
fitneſs or unfitneſs, is no lefs viſible in public than in 


private life. It is not the honeſt upright man, whoſe 
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heart is as open as his countenance, who is judged wor- 
thy of great offices and employments. It is the var- 

character, which, while it holds out the beſt 
profeſſions, is capable of co-operating in all the mean 
artifices, which are often, according to the narrow ſyſ- 
tem of worldly politics, politically neceſſary. In the 
employments of ſtate, he, who cannot meanly ſubmit 
to time-ſerving, will not often be able to ſerve himſelf, 
or be permitted to ſerve his country. 

In public meaſures, particularly thoſe which concern 
religion for inſtance, it is infinuated, that not what is 
ſtrictly and morally right, or ſtrictly and morally wrong, 
is to be conſidered ſo much, as what is ſeaſonable, 
what the times and the preſent ſyſtem of manners will 
bear. At one time, popery is to be encouraged, be- 
cauſe we are threatened with an invaſion, and the pa- 
piſts are a numerous and rich body, capable of greatly 
aſſiſting us as friends, or annoying us as enemies. At 
another time, popery is to be diſcountenanced by writ- 
ings, by laws, by axes, and by faggots. At one time, 

hriſtianity is to be propagated by miſſionaries wherever 
we make a diſcovery ; at another, we are to viſit and 
reviſit the iſles of the Southern ocean, and not a wiſh 
be expreſſed by the rulers civil or eccleſiaſtic, for the 
converſion of the poor Otaheiteans and Ulieteans, At 
one time, eccleſiaſtics ſhall rule the nation; and at 
another time, not be permitted to ſhare the leaſt au- 
thority. The times will not bear eccleſiaſtical inter- 
ference, and therefore the | pry lords ſhall fit and 
hear the infults of a graceleſs peer, or fee laws enacted 
which affect the proteſtant religion, or the general ſtate 
of national manners and eccleſiaſtical eftabliſhments, in 
filent acquieſcence, as if they were the novices of a 
Pythagoras, inſtead of men commiſſioned by the awful 
ſanction of Jeſus Chriſt and the laws of their country. 
They content themſelves with the praftice of mode- 
ration ; but there are circumſtances, in which the moſt 
chriſtian forbearance becomes treachery and cowardice. 
But the times will not bear eccleſiaſtical authority. 
Now who is it, who makes the times what they are ? 
Even thoſe, whoſe exceflive caution, and cowardly po- 
licy leave a doubt on the minds of the many, whether 
that 
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that zeal is not totally deficient, which is the genuine 
reſult of fincerity. If policy only regulates the con- 
duct of the clergy, the poor ſceptical laity will be in- 
clined to ſuſpect, that the noble ſyſtem of the eſtabliſſi- 
ed religion is founded on that policy, which they ſee is 
the chief means uſed to ſupport it. I have no doubt, 
but that both the civil and ecclefiaſtical departments of 
the ftate would flouriſh more ſucceſsfully, if that con- 
duct was followed in their ſupport, which ſhines openly 
in the eyes of mankind as the reſult of truth and ho- 
neſty, than when thoſe petty tricks and that tempo- 
rizing management are 22 which lead the go- 
verned to deſpiſe the perſons, and diſobey the authority, 
of the governor, Let legal authority openly dictate 
what is right, when meaſured by the great eternal 
ſtandard of truth and juſtice, and then let legal power 
enforce the practice. The times would then be con- 
formed to the rulers, and not the rulers, by a ſtrange 
perverſion, to the times. 

But here | pauſe, and ought 1 to have ſtopt 
before, if it be true, as Biſhop Hurd informs us in his 
Sermons, © that to diftate in fuch matters to perſons 
„ wiſer than ourſelves, or to who, by their fla- 
* tions and characters, ſhould, in all reaſon, be ſuppoſed 
« wiſer, is a manife/t indiſcretion, and can never be 
attended with any good conſequences. Were we ever 
«© ſo able to inſlruct, or were they ever ſo much in want 
f inſiruftion, prudence would ſuggeſt a very different 
„ conduct. It would recommend to us all the honeſt 
© arts of inſinuation and addreſs ; it would oblige us to 
«© watch the fitteſt ſeaſons and opportunities, or per- 
** haps to content ourſelves with the f/ent admonition 
of a good example. Or, were there nothing in the 
* rank and condition of thoſe we would work upon, 
to refirain us to this caution, we might even be 
required to ſhew a condeſcenſion 10 their prejudices 
and bumours,” I then muſt be filent; but let old 
Collier be permitted to ſpeak. ** To come,” fays he, 
from the ſtate to the church. He that would be an 
** agreeable ecclefiaſtic, muſt ſurvey the poſture of things, 
* and examine the balance of inte and be well 
** read in the inclinations and averſions of the genera- 


* lity; 


the cordiality of friendſhip. To 


to the preſent times. 
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«* lity ; and then his buſineſs will be, to follow the 
* loudeſt cry, and to make his tack with the wind. 
Let him never pretend to cure an epidemical diſtem- 
per, nor fall out with a faſhionable vice, nor queſtion 
* the infallible judgment of the multitude.” 


No. XIII. 


A PRUDENT AND ELEGANT CHARACTER 
EXEMPLIFIED IN THE CHARACTER OFP 
ATTICUS. . 


BY among the ancient Romans have 
ſo nearly to a perfe& character as Atticus. To the 
nobleſt inſtances of exalted wiſdom and liberality, he 
— a iar elegance 8 ys even 
thoſe who probably poſſeſs a r ts beauty. 

But his reputation 4 of late been ſullied by detrac · 
tion. The Abbe St. Real, in the wantonnefs of idle 
ingenuity, has attempted to derogate from his charac- 
ter, by _—_— veracity of his biographer, Cor- 
nelius Nepos. Unluckily for St. Real, the principal 
paſſage he has quoted from Cicero to convict the hiſto- 
rian of falſehood is manifeſtly corrupt, and, when re- 
ſtored to its obvious ſenſe, proves nothing to the pur- 
poſe, as is ſhewn by the elegant Melmoth in his agree- 
able remarks on Cicero's Lay on Old Age. The 
Abbe, however, takes upon him to repreſent this ami- 
able man as a time-ſerver, and an artful politician, 
whoſe wiſdom conſiſted in little elſe than a fagacious at- 
tention to his own fafety. — 

The penetrating Middleton has alſo ſpoken leſs fa- 
vourably of the friend of Cicero, than might have been 
expected. He inſinuates, that his Epicurean principles 
taught him a ſelſiſh caution, M with 

| is prudent, though 
not very honourable ſelf regard, he attributes it, that 
not one letter of Atticus was publiſhed, though not leſs 
than fixteen books of Cicero to Atticus have deſcended 
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There is, it muſt be owned, on a flight review, a 
great appearance of infincerity in the conduct of Atti- 
cus, But St. Real has too haſtily rejected the bonour- 
able teſtimony which Nepos has borne in his favour ; 
and Middleton ſeems to have been too much prejudiced 
againſt him, by a ſingle paſſage of Seneca. Seneca af- 
ſerted, that if Cicero had not drawn Atticus into no- 
tice, he would have remained unknown. This, how- 
ever, may be true, without diminiſhing his merit. 
How could he have come down to poſterity, but toge- 
ther with the fame of his illuſtrious friend ; fince he 
took not an active part in politics, which — 2 have 
given him a place in the page of hiſtory, erected 
no literary monument for the preſervation of his own 


lory? | 
1 If. therefore, the character of his contemporary Cor- 
nelius Nepos is eftabliſhed as an hiſtorian, the fame of 
Atticus remains undiminiſhed by the cavils of modern 
uirers. 

n anſwer to the aſperſion, that was 2 mean 
writer, and was little regarded by his own age, it muſt 
be affirmed that he was, as we are told by Gellius, the 
familiar friend of Cicero. It is faid alſo, that a ftatue 
was erected to him by his countrymen of Verona. 
there are deſe cts in any of the writivgs that paſs under 
his name, they are attributed to the interpolations of 
Z milius Probus. His Atticus is allowed to be his own, 
and a maſterpiece of ſweet and poliſhed compoſition. 
Cicero 11 • highly of him, and he is particularly 
honoured by Catullus and both the Plinies. He lived 
at the fame time with Atticus, and, had he aſſerted 
any notorious untruths, would foon have been refuted 
by the general voice of living witneſſes, who are fe 
dom. di poſed to be raſhly credufous to the voice of 
präiſe. | 5 4 

But, ſetting aſide authority, it may be faid, that the 
uncontroverted matter of fact, the intimate connection 
of Atticus with oppoſite parties, with Cæſar and with 
Pompey, with Antony and with Brutus, with Cicero, 
Clodius, and Hortenſſus, is a proof of uncommon” ma- 
nagement, not to ſay duplicity. From this fact, bow- 
ever, I would deduce a different inference. His ks 
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ſhip with the greateſt men of his times, whatever were 
their political diviſions, does honour both to bis mode- 
ration and integrity. Had he concerned himfelf with 
NL 
t ot ies, and a 
ſcription. Had he been mean, bafe, artful, he wank 
have been unanimouſly defpifed by all. They who 
differed in every thing elſe, would have agreed in ex- 
poſing one whole villainy deſerved contempt, and whoſe 
inflaence was not great enough to juſtify conmvance. 
The * ſeems ro be, that Lobe ſuperior to the little 
views . His genera arhropy was ſtronger 
than his Ca — and in his warm re- 
for the excellence of his friends, he overlooked 
— be - 


| in the light of an inferior. They 
ve treated him with an unufual deference, and he 
that trve dignity, which te 


adſhip 
office that humanity directed by j 

. is true.. But we have it on 

not the fortunate alone. To thoſe who 
ion, and were leaſt likely to repay 
to afford it. He protected th 


his 
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tic economy. His family regulations were 
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diſcerning people reflects an honour on him, far greater 


than an ovation. 

Though a man of taſte, of letters, of important con- 
neftions, yet he was enabled to give attention to 22 
iar in- 
deed, but as became a philoſopher. All his ſer- 
vants were qualified to read to him, and to perform the 
office of amanuenſes. He was elegant, fays Nepos, not 
magnificent ; ſplendid, not profuſe. The unaffected 
beauty of delicate neatneſs was his object, not the oſ- 
tentation of opulence. 

A very diſtinguiſhed and honourable part of his cha- 
raQter was his utter deteſtation of deceit. He abhorred 
AIC r gh Li 
time: ſe icity im dle. at he 
little — with bis Friend Cicero's misfortunes, is not 
ſo much to be attributed to infincerity, as to ſome ap- 
tly weak conduct in Cicero himſelf, And 
coniplained of it without ſufficient 
adverſity is querulous. 

The goodneſs of his was di in the 
of bis attachments, and in the he ſelt 
more 


3 


3 oh 
in the of beneficence ; but it ſhone no w 
amiably than in his behaviour as a ſon and a brother. 


ing on the moſt _— a wi be —_— 
died in a good it is to 

tht, aſter Jong life, as 4 

could render it, precipitated his refuſing 

ſuſtenance, in order to avoid the recurrence of a pain- 
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human nature. Truth, indeed, in all caſes ſhould be 
carefully inveſtigated ; but when it already a 8 
eſtabliſhed on the fide of virtue, that reft "54 of 
learned refearch, which ſeeks to fap its foundation, is 
not only impertinent, but criminal. 


No. XIV. 
on NOVEL READING. 


FF it be true, that the preſent age is more cocru 
than the preceding, the great multiplication of No- 
vels has probably contributed to its degeneracy. Fifty 

ears ago there was ſcarcely a Novel in the kingdom. 
88 indeed, abounded > but they, it is ſup- 
poſed, were rather favourable to virtue. ir pic- 
tures of human nature were not exact, but they were 
flattering reſemblances. By exhibiting patterns of per- 
feQtion, they ſtimulated emulation to aim at it. y 
led the fancy through a beautiful wilderneſs of delights, 
and they filled the with pure, manly, bold, and 
liberal ſentiments. 

"Thoſe books alſo, which were written with a view to 
ridicule the more abfurd romantic writers, are them- 
ſelves moſt pleaſing romances, and may be read with- 
out injury to the morals. Such is the immortal work 
of Cervantes. Perhaps the fafeft books of entertain- 
ment for young people are thoſe of decent humour, 
which excite a laugh, and leave the heart little af- 

Books are more read in youth than in the advanced 
periods of life; but there are few perfectly well adapted 
to the young mind. They ſhould be entertaining, or 
they will not be attended to. = ſhould not be pro- 
found, for they will not be underſtood. Entertaining 
books there are in great numbers; but they were not 
written ſolely for young people, and are therefore too 
unguarded in many of their repreſentations. They do 
not pay that reverence which Juvenal afferts to be due 
to the puerile age. | 


r 
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That Richardſon's Novels are written with the pureſt 
intentions of promoting virtue, none can deny. But 
in the accompliſhment of this purpoſe ſcenes are laid 
open, which it would be ſafer to conceal, and fenti- 
ments excited, which it would be more advantageous 
to early virtue not to admit. Dangers and temptations 
are pointed out ; but many of them are dangers which 
ſeldom occur, and temptations by which few in com- 
pariſon are aſſaulted. It is to be feared, the moral 
view is rarely regarded by youthful and inexperienced 
readers, who naturally pay the chief attention to the 
lively deſcription of love, and its effects; and who, 
while they read, eagerly wiſh to be actors in the ſcenes 
which they admire. | , 

The cultivated genius of Fielding entitles him to a 
high rank among the claſſics. His works exhibits a 
ſeries of pictures drawn with all the deſcriptive fidelit 
of a Hogarth. They are highly entertaining, and wi 
always be read with pleaſure ; but they likewiſe diſcloſe 
ſcenes, which may corrupt a mind unfeafoned by expe- 
rience | 


Smollet undoubtedly poſſeſſed great merit. He 
would however, have been more y read 
the polite and refined, if his humour had been 
coa His Peregrine Pickle has, I am convinced, 
done much miſchief ; as all books muſt do, in which 
wicked characters are painted in captivating colours. 
And it is adviſeable to defer the peruſal of his works, 
nll the judgment is mature. | 

The writings of ſuch men do, however, diſplay the 
beauties of that genius, which allure and rewards the 


attention of the diſcreet reader. But the wemoirs, 


private hiſtories, and curious anecdotes, imported from 
our neighbouring land of libertiniſm, have ſeldom any 
thing to recommend them to peruſal but their profli- 
gacy. Yet even theſe, adorned with ſpecious titles, 
and a pert vivacity of language, have found their way 
to the circulating libraries, and are often ebtruded on 
the attention at an early age. 
The Engliſh preſs has teemed with fimilar original 
t coarſe taſte, which was introduced 
in the reign of Charles the Second, was greedily 
adopted 


- 
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ON SIMPLICITY or STYLE IN PROSAIC 
COMPOSITION. 


\O'OD that gives the livelieſt pleaſure on the firſt 
taſte, frequently diſguſts on repetition ; and thoſe 
things which pleaſe the palate without fatiety, are 
ſuch as agitate but moderately, and perhaps originally 
cauſed a diſagreeable ſenſation. Mental food is a 
found by experience to nouriſh moſt, and delight the 
longeſt, when it is not luſciouſly ſweet. Profuſe orna- 
ment and 1 though t 
B peruſal, commonly occaſion a 
ind of intellectual ſurfeit, which prev 
Immoderate embelliſhment is the mark of a puerile 
taſte, of a weak jud and a little genius. It 
conveys the iden of too great a labour to « {Hem 
idea, which excludes the appearance of 
which it is difficult to effect the purpoſe purpoſe of — = ag. 
idly excited to be conſiſtent with 


If the reader enters into the author's ſpirit, he fi 
orks acknowledged to be writ- 


his emotions too 
pleaſurable feelings. 

ten with true taſte, are found for the moſt part to raiſe 
gentle emotions; and, when it is neceſſary to call up 
the more violent, the effect is improved from the rarity 
of the attempt. There is a certain equable flow of ſpi- 


; but which, when hurried or ex · 
alted beyend in its natural ſtate, \terminates in diſguſt. 
There are —_— popular in the. preſent 
ind hs inexperienced, which 

have a ſweetneſs that 3 the taſte, and a gran- 
deur that ſwells to a bloated t Such are the 


plan, + bran this in its real merits, and labouring 
under the fame fault of redundant decoration. What 
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may feel, I know not z but I would no more be 
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but he richly intermixed the beautiful flowers 
ly culled by Homer and Virgil. Genius like 
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appro 

modern fermons, while their authors aimed at 
ity and a highly figurative eloquence, have be- 
turgid and affected. The fimple majeſty of the 
writings affords a model for ſacred ora- 


z and it muſt be owurd. 
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ON THE PREVALENCE or | RELIGIOUS ., 
SCEPTICISM. 


F all the metbodsywhich the vanity of man has de- 

viſed with a view th acquire diſtintion; there i 
none eafjer than that of proſeſſing a diſbelief of 
eſtabliſhed religion. ; which ſhocks the feel: 
of thoſe with whom we converſe, cannot fail of atira 
ing notice ; and, as the vam are uſually confident, 
they utter their doubts with ſuch an oracular and de- 
cilive — induces the fimple to think x. 4 =. 
foundl He. Audacity „ without ingenuity, w 


: the purpole ol the greater part of 


One might be-diverted, if one were not hurt, by ſee- 
ing a circle of filly adanrers gaping and fing their 


propagate 
Am 


I 
poſſibly vin 
that the publication of my opinions will not do more 
harm than good ? Is not the diſturbing of any long- 
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rebell on, ruin, and bloodſhed ? And are not the ma- 
jority of men more ſtrongly attached: to the _— 
than the government of their fotefathers ? Will it 
lerve any country to introduce diſcontent of any ſpecies? 
May not thoſe innovations in religion, which diſcon- 
tent may introduce, lead to all the evils which are 
cauſed by frenzy and ſanaticiſm? Granting that [ 
were able to make a party formidable enough to cruſh 
oppoſition and to exterminate ,Chriſtianity, fil am 1 
certain I am acting like a good member of ſociety ? 
For; is not this whether well or ill founded, 
friendly to ſociety ? I muſt confeſs it; its greateſt ene · 
mies have acknowledged it, from the firſt oppoſer to 
the ſubtle hiſtorian, who, aſter having vented his ve- 
nom in « ſubtle attack, is at laſt obliged, by the 


duty, 


intereſted in the belief 

2 good, and with a view to 8 4 

another kind ; Er ho I read thoſe books, which have 
| | 2 


elief. But vanity of 
diſturb ſociety, to injure the 
2 many thouſand indivi- 


duals of a 
accordin 


gion of nature, I the part of 8. go0d citizen. 
and a good man, by conforming to e ſyltem whoſe, 
beneficial inflyence I fee] and confels ; and by endes 
vouring to acquire a belief in that which has, for fo 
many centuries been eftabliſhed, and which promiſes 
ro ſooth me in diftreſs with the ſweeteſt conſolati 


and to brighten the diſmal, hour of death, by the hope 


ſource of ſfwee 
,, yen gccordi 
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« centuries? No, it is the firſt wiſdom 9 
« Humility will be followed by grace, and grace by 
« faith, and faith by falvation. Tr plainly a 

„that I can loſe nothing by belief, but Ke ol thoſe 
++ exceflive and irregular enjoyments, which would de- 
« firoy my health and life ; but I may poſſibly gain a 
„ glory and a happineſs, which ſhall continue to all 


No. XVII. 
_ FAMILY UNHAPPINESS THE FREQUENT 
CAUSE OF IMMORAL CONDUCT. 


\ FTER all our complaints 


ppens unfortunately, that theſe irr | 
rities of the temper are moſt a Ives 
at our fire-fides, where every thi 
. 
ngers, are afraid of appearing weak 
9 rer 
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E er; the ow tions of which 8 2 
wi eelings el and permanent iy eaſurable, x 
þ a "op: 2 The . — have often 
| d, after wearying theinſelves in purfuing phan- 

2s, that they have found a ſubſtantial happineſs in 
ic circle. Hither they have returned from 
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it is our beſt i pleaſe, | 
of dulneſs and infipidity. Happy if this were the 
of the evil. But the tranſition from the negative 
ſitive ill- humour, is 
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But it avails little to point out evils without recom- 
ing a remedy. i 
geſts itſelf is, that families ſhould endeavour, by often 
and ſeriouſly reflecting on the ſubject, to convince 
themſelves, that not only the enjoyment, but the virtue 
of every individual, | greatly depends on union. When 


his, they will endeavour to pro- 

y that the very with 

and attempt of individual in the family muſt in- 

fallibly ſecure It. may indeed be difficult to 

reſtrain the - occaſional fallies of temper ; but where 

there is, in the more di moments, a ſettled 
defire to preſerve union, the tranſient violence of 


fion will not often produce a laſting rupture. 
It i excellent rule, to avoid a groſs fa- 
miliarity, even where the connection is moſt intimate. 


we | 1 
of eſteem which is neceſ- © 
id which is loft in contempt 
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diſcipline, and a few regulations in the exerciſes, ſhould 


only ſpent for four or five years in the univerſities, fo 
as to deri right, by the ftatutes, as any 
onours beſtowed by an univer- 
. In Oxford, for inftance, three weeks 
and à fortnight'in Ac term, are the 
the reſidence during this 


univerſity duri 
Fa be if a 


er 

2 , 

and learned clergyman in a country village. By 

let the long intervals be employed in ftudy, 

the ſilence of a village retreat, provided 
are 
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from nineteen to twenty-three, he will direct the ſtudies 


At 
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the conduct. But as I know that all will not be 
to can- 


00 


from the ac 


ſuch an one, and that the greater 


t, from the ſlenderneſs of their fortune, e ſuch a 
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than is required for the preſervation of his principles. 
Let him alſo moſt carefully avoid a cenſorious diſpoſi- 
tion. It is his buſineſs to advance his own good qua- 
lities to all attainable perfeftion ; not to be moroſe, or 
calumnious on the defefts and faults of others. He 
will ſee, pity, and avoid them ; but he will leave the 
office of correction to thoſe who ought to aſſume it. 
The fooliſh exerciſes in the public ſchools 
are too ridiculous to deſerve a ſerious cenfure : but as 
his degree may be denied him, if he fails in any parti- 
cular of this | trifling, he muſt pay to them, and 
to the ſtudies which are connected with them, fo much 
attention, and no more, as will qualify him to perform 
them with facility and confidence. The claſſics in ge- 
neral, the Hebrew language, and the books introduc- 
_ divinity, will JS all his ſerious application. 
preparatory improvements ſhould not be con- 
fined to that moderate degree of excellence which may 
be required in a chaplain's examination. © They who 
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HINTS TO YOUNG MEN WHO ARE DESIGNED 
FOR A MILITARY OR NAVAL LIFE. | 


HE exigencies of the ſtate have called for an 


egenerating to 
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ſuperior. brutality z bis conduct is caprice, and his 
courage infenfibility. He lives a life of miſery, varied 
only by the ſhort of vicious and infamous in- 
dulgences. Of ſuch miſery as this it is ſurely friendly 
to attempt the prevention. If the prefent generation 
may not profit by the ons which I offer, the 

| ing one may be ued from perdition. But, 
leſt what 1 am compelled to fay of the uneducated and 
unprincipled part of the profeſſion ſhould be extended 
too far, I muſt add, that I am well convinced that a 
great part of the army conſiſts of men who have entered 
efſion from the beſt motives, and 
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What is ſaid to military men, muſt be to 
. EE 


mariners. - They have 
the level of bumanizy. 
of a ſhip ought certainly to lead them to ſeek, im 


ment in letters. But yet 


that, while the happinck of many 
duals is increaſed, the 0 and reli of 
munity will be better — A leſs to _ 
fear from our enemies, and leſs from a ſtanding arm 
for an enlightened und ing, which conſiders 
nature of ſociety, will ſee the Lager bf 

on all domeſtic emergencies, the = 23 


power. 

I cannot e iy 
generous and liberal men, who, when their country 
threatened with invaſion, forſook all the comforts 
of their homes, and, without previo its to enure 
them, ſubmitted with alacrity to all t 
cies of a camp, and the unſettled ik ofs ſoldier. 
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ON THE AMUSEMENTS. OF, SUNDAT. 


HE inflitution of a day devoted to reft and re- 
fleQion, after fix days ſpent io labour and diſh 


pion, i ot cul wile i politic nd rehigous view, 
highly agreeable to the nature of man. Tbe, ha- 
man mind is IF. "ode 
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contains, without ever having looked into it, are often 
Magna Charta. And though it might be 
in vain to „that Sunday ſhould be decently kept 
for the ſake ing the intereſts of the goſpel, it 

be an inducement to pay it all due at- 
tention, if we could convince certain that a 


3 
with the oppoſers of the obſervation of the Sab- 
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at all hqurs, and in all weathers, converſation 


ſelves, renders Sunday highly ad 
. o an 


ore fn ee 


than 
ſay there are no 


i 
ſ 


tely inviting him to enter, 


The bitle time which remains after the uſual reli 
gious duties of the day, may certainly be ſpent in ſuch 
a manner as to cauſe no tedium, even though Carliſle- 
houſe is ſhut, and the rigid laws forbid us to enter 
Vauxhall, Ranelagh, and the theatres. A cheerful 
Walk amidſt = ſcenes. is capable of affording, in 
fine weather, a very ſenſible pleaſure. In all fafons, 


5 


he ; and bogks, 


pable of affording an exquiſite delig 
and captivating the 


of improving, exalting, refining, 


human mind. He who calls in queſtion the truth of 
this, muſt allow his hearers to call in queſtion his claim 


to rationality. 
The rr Chaffee, for I haye hitherto been 
ſpeakin igher, ſe a ain that 1 
Cate ine, what a To them 1 2 2 
joyful ſeſtival. "They, for the moſt part, are conſtant 
attendants at church ; and the decency of their habi 
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- and appearance, the cleanlineſs which. they diſplay, 


the opportunity enjoy of meeting their nei 

in the fame 2 = decent — 3 
eous to them, 
tages. uſually fill 


excluſively of its religious advan 
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and their little indul at the tea-houſes are highly 
proper and allowable. They are confined to ſedentary 
and laborious work during the week, and a walk in 
the freſh air is moſt conducive to their while it 
affords them a very lively pleaſure, ſuch a pleaſure in- 


deed as we have all felt in Milton's famous deſcription 


of it. The common people are ſufficiently delighted 
with fuch enjoyments, and would really be diſpleaſed 
with thoſe public diverfions which our travelled reform- 
<rs have deſired to introduce. | 
Neither are they in want of diſputing ſocieties to fill 
their time. ere are pari urches in abun- 
dance. After they have attended at them, it is far bet- 
ter that they walk in the air, than be pent 


in a cloſe room and putrifying air, where their 


muſt ſuffer more than even in the exerciſe of their 


handicraft trade or vocation. But that indeed is one 


of the leaſt of the evils which they muſt endure, were 
they allowed to attend at every turbulent aſſembly, 
which. either the avaricious or the diſcontented may 


convene. Weak underſtandings are eafily led aſtray b 


weak arguments. Their own morals and happine 


and the roy fotn gs foe {wer ag. ox 
i 


tly in- 
he — 
ed under the arrogant name of th 
ſchools. The act which them reflects ho- 
nour on the Britiſh ſenate. Such acts as this would 


tereſted in the ſuppreſſion of thoſe houſes, w 


indeed excite the zeal of the good and religious on the 


fide of the legiſlature, and would rouſe, thoſe 
whoſe actions muſt weight with them #9 4 
their characters are ref a ſpirit and unani- 
mity, as would enable the executive part of govern- 
ment to itſelf with honour and tranquillity at 
home, and act with irreſiſtible vigour abroad. 

Why ſhould the preſent race, whether high or low, 


ſtand more in need of public diverſions on a Sunday 
than our forefathers in the laſt and in the beginning of 


the preſent century? No good reaſon can be given. 
It may not indeed 


of this new created want is, that the greater part of 
The preſent race, from the defect of a religious educa- 


ion, or from ion, which is found to 
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obliterate all ſerious ideas, bave no reliſh for the pro- 
pron — methods of ſpending their time on a 

y, the performance of religious duties and the 
exertions of benevolence. 


N — 


No. XXI. 


ON THE- COMPLAINTS OF MEN or 
LEARNING. | 


N impartial obſerver will be obliged to confeſs, 
that if the real evils of men of genius and learn- 
ing be no greater than thoſe of others, yet the ſenſe of 
them is commonly more acute. The fame delicacy of 
feeling, which renders them particularly faſceptible 
of intellectual beauty, makes them feel more ſenſibly 
the common diſtreſſes of human hie. 
Men of genius and learning are, for the molt part, 
in a ſtate of intenſe thought: while they who are en- 
in leſs refined purtuits, are frequently i in a ſtare 
of mental infenfibility ; and if ha 2 the 
mind, every little accident muſt py ret 
is always in meditation. The firing which is —— 
n vibrate on the flighteſt 
U ; 
he of men of literature, are thoſe which 
ariſe from the contemplation of greatneſs, novelty, and 
beauty ; pleaſures of the pureſt and moſt exalted na- 
ture. oy no ſtate is more truly happy than that 
of a man of genius, at the time be clo ly engaged 
in ſurveying either of theſe three ſources of imaginative 
enjoyment 3 but the very purity and excellence of 
theſe pleaſures are — — occaſion of miſery 
to their votaries. Our condition will not per- 
mit merely mental grati to engroſs our whole 
care and attention; and when the mind reverts from 
— ideal bliſs to the tions which its union with 
body neceſſarily enjoins, the tranſition from | 
delight to _— and vexation, becomes the occa- 
a degree of miſery more than proportionate to 
degree of loſt happineſs. 
Perfection 


therefore, diſguſted with the impoſſibility of obtaining 
that which is conſtantly in its view. That it ſuffers in 
the receſſes of ftudy : but upon entrance into the tranſ- 
actions and employments of buſy life, the perſection 
which it aims at is much more rarely viſible. 


which to the common mind are —_ or indifferent, 


thing is uſually referred and 
neſs of diſcernment ſerves to diſcover concealed ble- 


1 


call 

the 

Furs 

the 

with 

ſhine 

k as an 

is chief end and 

becauſe, in the hour 

of convivial gaiety or of levity, he has found his 

merits paſs unnoticed, and his authority treated with 
ect. 

2 22 r 

the querulous diſpofition of literary men, cannot re- 

fle on them any diſgrace : but there are others equally 

ſhonourable. ” 

to add to their 

increaſe their 


1 
; 
H 


[it 
lit 


very purſuit, has a great num- 
ber of purſuers. Competitors naturally look upon each 
other as enemies, mutually their ſeveral wiſh- 


es, This jealouſy is no where to be found. more fre» 
— more violent, than among the put ſuers of 
honours. The ſtudent is therefore often envi- 


Ous, 


equently 
E. 


No. XXII. 
3TRICTURES ON MODERN ETHICS. 


_EFTHE le& of the claſſics, and of the ancient 
& moral philoſophers, in modern education, tends 

no 2 and every valuable and lovely 
8 the heart, than to corrupt taſte, and de- 


lng 4 — otrorgar 

the ages which have preceded. Accordingly we 

in all thole things, a Lu which neceflanly depends 
; er on 
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induced general remarks from too ſmall a number of 


on long experience and extenſive obſervation, that the 
moderns poſſeſs an indiſputable ſuperiority. 
ſcience, and in natural philoſophy, the ancients fall fo 
ſhort, as not to bear the compariſon. Ariſtotle and 
Pliny committed — to writin - wa 
authentic natural hiftory, and a rational] ſyſtem of phy- 
fics. - No one can juſtly queſtion their ingenuity, but 
they wanted authentic matter for its exertion. They 


were contented with reports, not only concerning ſub- 


jects which they had no nity of examining, but 
concerning thoſe which fell under their notice. 


ticulars. Pliny indeed ſeems to have written a phy- 
ical romance, with an intention to entertain, rather 
than to diſcover and communicate ſevere truths. The 
more marvellous his repreſentation, the better it an- 
ſwered- his purpoſe, and it was not very likely to be 
ſtrictly canvaſſed in an age when the true ſpirit of phi- 
loſophical enquiry was totally unknown. 


to amuſe abs in framing 

ſunk in repoſe, and declined the painful taſk of cloſe 
examination. The ſincęreſt admirer of the ancients will 
therefore give up their 40 ſcientific excel- 
lence ; and though he will recommend the ſtud 
Pliny as a claſſic who writes agreeably, yet will 
viſe the votary of ſcience to ſubſlitute, in the place 
him and of all the ancient naturaliſts, the works 
Boyle, of Newton, of Buffon, and of the numerous 
writers in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. g 


—— . 


But for their defects in natural, the ancients com- 
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with others in his domeſtic, ſocial, and civil relations. 
But the knowledge of nature and of her operations, 
with the knowledge of ourſelves and of our 


of ſmall conſequence. 
ly remarked, that our Engliſh divines are the 


duty, is 


It is juſt 


tſhed their on the firm baſis of revealed 
religion, and not on the fandy foundation of human 
But the misfortune is, that they are little at- 

tended to by thoſe who ſtand moſt in need of reforma- 
tion. The libertine, the man of the world, the polite 
modern philoſopher, has been taught to affociate the 
idea of dulneſs to a ſermon, and would fear the impu- 
tation of prejudice, if he were to profeſs a belief of re- 
ceived religions, Dr 
cepts. . His creed is formed from the opinions of Vol- 
taire, Rouſſeau, Helvetius, Hume, and many others, 


who have ro the 
purpoſe of fu 

It is not likely, that he who is taught to look 
himſelf only as an animal, furni indeed. with a 


ſuperior degree of ſagacity, but, like his fellow-brutes, 
doomed to periſh for ever at death, ſhould poſſeſa that 
elevation of ſentiment which Chriſtianity inſpires, and 
which is neceſſary to conftitute the great man in the 
private as well as in the public ſcenes of life. His 
principles neceſſarily lead him to aſſimilate with thoſe 
animals, among whom, be is ambitious, of being num- 
bered. The enjoyments of ſenſe will be, in his idea, 
the chief good ; and that ſevere virtue, which can 
alone render him ſerviceable to the great community of 
mankind, or diſtinguiſh him honourably in the ſociety 


of which he is a member, he will eſteem, the chatacte- 


riſtic of viſionary enthuſiaſts, who know. not the nature 


on HONG . 
ancient phi 7 to humanity. 
To have that | reverence for. one's a = 
from a juſt) ſenſe of the ſuperior nature and endow- 
ments of a human creature, was a precept of the earlieſt 
8 and was thought to be the beſt ſecurity 
n e 


F 


beſt moraliſts with reſpect to matter, whom the world 
ever produced. And for this it is eaſy to account. They 
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writers ſhould have a is wonderful ; but it 
fo, that the uld bave found numerous 
readers and admirers. mw is a ſtriking event in the 
mankind, that, after the efforts of ſeveral 


Og e 
to the vement © 
nd nation, is more likely to think 
ity, than JAA. believes himfelf 
an one, to be confſiſtent, muſt 1 
mg * $ ſupremacy over the actions 
uſt reſign himſelf to the impulſe of 
| hich alone he believes himſelf to con- 
& 43 will to every motion with- 
z for the, e of the machine de- 
the leaſt poſſible friction or 


tious ſtyle and manner in 
her yents his 35: and ideas, © 
y give 1 4 ciples a turn for 

* to involve a diſpute — 
tendency to improve the to 


EXE conception, or to promote a fr 


diſp 

a pleaſure equal that of 
pt = to n the bring bo 
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nions of So- 
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The philoſophy of the moderns excludes all religion. 
Infidelity is its baſis. But can there be a truly great 
man without religion ? There may be a cunning, a 
witty, an audacious man ; but there cannot be a 


man without religion. Nor will he become a good fe- 


nator, a good judge, a good commander, or fill the 


depariments of civil. and focial life with integri 
and . who diſregards an oath, and from — 4 
ple ſeeks only ſelf-intereſt and private gratification. 
The man of the world, it is true, will often di | 
the duties of, his ſtation with regular 


propriety. A re- 
gard enlarge and to preſerve con- 


perſuade, of poetry, to 
to inſtruct by the recital of 


true events. The ſtyle of each muſt be adapted to 


ly of the 


writer of 
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made up of Every ornament, natural and ar- 
tificial, may a place in it. But it is not fo with 
hiſtory : for the purpoſe of hiſtory is truth, and truth 
requires no more than ro be fairly, openly, and unaf- 
exhibited. If then the embelliſhments appre- 
to poetry and eloquence are borrowed by the 


iſtorian, though his work may delight a vitiated taſte, 
© he muſt not be recommended as a model. Hi 


nity ; but it ſhould ariſe, like 
recian architecture, from the 


ance of art tends to call in queſtion the hiſtorian's ve- 
racity, his primary and indiſpenſable excellence. The 
mind is naturally fuſpicious, and, where it finds art in 
one inftance, it will expect that it exiſts in another, 
and is not ſeen, only becauſe it is concealed with more 


ty. 
Livy and Tacitus, excellent as they are in general, 
ha ve convicted of deviating into poetry. There 
are many paſſages in both of them, which, if you at- 
tend to the accentual and not to the ſyllabic quantity, 
may be ſcanned like hexameter verſes. The language 
his in Livy's deſcriptions are often highly 
z as, to mention, for inftance, one particular 
is the celebrated account of the combats of 
and Curiatii. But this muſt be ſaid in the 
both, that they are tranſported by the 
their minds, when they are deſcribing a 
ing tranſaction, and that, for the moſt part, 
with all the dignity and fim- 
Their deviations into poetry, 
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there are any readers, who chooſe to have the writers 
eſent to their view, rather than the matter on which . 
writes, they may be ſaid to reſemble thoſe ſpectators 181 
who go to the theatre rather to ſee and hear a favou- i 
rite „ than to attend to the perſons of the drama. 
It is not Shakſpeare's Hamlet or Lear whom they 
admire, but ſome name which ſtands in rubric charac- 
ters on the walls and in the play- bills. 
But let us confine our preſent remarks to the hiſtorical 
taſte, which has of late prevailed in our own country. 
uber 
may judge by the reception of one or two works out 
Cork Nis b no means et. The hiſtorian of 
Charles the Fifth poſſeſſes fo many excellencies, that it 
is almoſt facrilegious to detract from his merit. But no 
writer is perfe& ; and I doubt not, from the opinion I 
entertain of his taſte and candour, that he will con- 
ſeſa, when the ardour of compoſition is abated, that 


his fluggiſh countrymen to repel an invader. 

not enter into an enquiry, whether ſuch long 

tions legitimately to hiſtory or to another ſpe- 
cies of compoſition. I believe they might more pro- 
perly be claſſed under the name of Pomical Diſſerta- 
They find 


hen they 
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if the matter had been leſs reprebenfible. The ſtyle 
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bears any reſemblance to the ſpirit of that noble Athe- 
nian, cannot fail to delight and improve. And it 
ought to be remembered, to the honour of this writer, 


that he has not made his hiſtory the vehicle of any opi- 


nions deſtructive of the civil or religious ſyſtems of his 
It would be happy, if this praiſe could be extended 
to all our hiſtorians ; but there has appeared a hiſtory, 
the faults of whoſe ſtyle ſhould have paſſed unnoticed, 


diſplays not the honeſt warmth of a Robertſon, but ap- 
pears with an air of ſoft and ſubtile infinuation, better 
adapted to introduce a lurking poiſon. The words 
are well choſen ; but the collocation of them is feeble 
and effeminate, though painfully elaborate and affect- 
ed. There is ſcarcely a ſentence throughout the 
work without an idle epithet, which, while it loads 
and wearies the ear, adds little to the meaning, and 
leſs to the force of the period. There is a diſguſting 
affectation of faftidious delicacy. There is alſo a tedi- 
ous ſameneſs in the ſtyle, which renders the reading a 
toil, and which will ually conſign the work to its 
eful ſhelf, as ſoon as the faſhionable world ſhall 

ve found another idol; which, indeed, cannot be a 


diſtant event, fince variety is eſſential to its enjoyments; | 


and books, though written by a man of faſhion, 
an ine), and Lord & the Admialty, are ſtill great 
evils, 


The very weak, infolent, and te manner, in 
which this writer anſwered one of his 2 leaves 
his readers to conclude, that his philoſophy has more 
in it of oftentation than reality. The whole work, in- 
—— the learning and the — 
But, as it is, the f iſpla yed 
in it ſhould have ſecured my reſpect, had it not inſo- 


lently and wickedly laboured to exterminate the laſt 


remains of morality and teligion from my gountry. 


It furniſhes arguments for the ignorant and vicious in 


their diſputing aſſemblies, and thus indirectly tends to 
ſap the foundations of human happineſs and of civil 


x=—_— For, though the more learned and the 
ceded oo a en a" 
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and wick yet it muſt be remembered, that 
majority conſiſts in the fooliſh and the profligate. 
It was a mean ſubt 


they have been taught to hold dear and ſacred. But 
though vanity is indiſputably the motive, the conſe- 


ON THE MANNER OF WRITING VOYAGES 
AND TRAVELS. 


is obſerved by thoſe deciſive critics, the book- 
ſellers, who judge of the merit of a book by the 
criterion of its fale, that few books have ſucceeded 
better of late than voyages and travels. Now, as that 
which fucceeds is purſued with ardour, every ſu al 
ſtripling, who takes a trip, takes alſo notes as he goes 
along ; and, when he returns, puts them into a book- 
ſeller's hands to be furbiſhed up, and ſwelled to a 
marketable ſize ; and then out ſkips a brace of volumes. 
K. „ „ is 0p gpties mates of 
a journey pay its on ezpences. 
7 a for Criticiſm to employ herſelf 
in pointing out the end or purpoſe of any ſpecies of 
y writings 
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conſiſts in obſcenity and in blaſphemy. He 
to attract notice, who attacks opi 
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ul 
hated, which are forbidden b 
the 2 laws, and which 


the facred laws, 
nh virtue has not yet 


that voyages and 
I. of any arts to render 


through a foreign country, in every town and villa 
into which he enters, ſome characteriſtic and ſingula 


it a" ——_— when their authors 
them with — — accounts, which every man 
| might have loop at his own fire-fide, as well as at 
' 2 And I own I was once greatly 


E 
is more eaſy than to diſplay that kind of 


ar travels, and thoſe levities and vices gently — 2 
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— 
uſing ; if they were only amuſing, and t 
» the raom of - 4 valuable matter, the cenſure 


courſes ; evident becauſe they lead the mind to exert 


own I am: pleaſed when the traveller 
and conducts us from i inn to 


acquaintance ery thing which concerns him 
intereſts us. We feel as he did in all his inconvenien- 


cies and diſtreſles, and derive from the whole account 


of ſmall » as well as great, a valuable 
ſhare and of very 


experience. 
The ſty r- travels ſhould be plain, 
ſimple, perſpicuous, and unaffefted. I think they ſel- 


dom appear to great advantage, but when written in 
the words of the traveller or voyager, at the very time 


which the circumſtances which he relates occurred. 
have then the native hue and complexion of truth, 
which ſeldom fails to attach the mind when clearly 
to its view. Is was therefore 6 wane of judy. 

ment and of juſtice, which cauſed the writing of Cook's 
Voyages to be given to Hawkeſworth. Hawkef- 
worth, it is reported, gained ſeveral thouſand pounds 
by thoſe materials, which poor Cook had gone round 
the world 10 collect, and to relate which, as it after- 
wards appeared, he was well able. The Public, it is 
well remembered, received Cook's narrative much more 
— 5 — the impertinent philoſophy of Hawke ſ- 
the information is fo new and curious as 

is conn eto by the ore of i gr ara, 
the mind muſt nanſeate obtruded 
When voyages and travels e 
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- warmeſt reſentment. Our friend is diſcarded, or ſuſ- 
pected, as a treacherous wretch, unworthy of our love 
and confidence. This haſty ebullition of reſentment 
is, I am ready to allow, very natural, and fo are many 
other diforders of the But, if we were to 
ſtudy the caſe, and acquire a right idea of the ways of 
men in ſociety, we ſhould find that in fuch inſtances our 
reſentments may not only be too violent, but cauſe- - 
lefs ; for we ſhould recollect, that the human mind, 
without abſolutely relinquithing its principles, -is often 
inclined, from the incidental influence of temper, of 
levity, of frolic, of intemperance, of precipitation, to 
. inconſiſtently with them, and in a manner which 


upon theſe things, and upon what has fallen under our 
- experience, we may perhaps diſcover, that even real 
and worthy friends may ſpeak unkindly of us, without 
any to hurt us, or to violate the bonds of friend- 
ſhip. It is the infirmity of human nature which cauſes 
unintentional lapſes in the duties of friendſhip, as well 
as in all other duties. By too eagerly liſtening to the 
caſual cenſure whiſpered in » ink manner, we 
encreaſe the evil, and cauſe a rupture where none was 
A man, who is conſtantly ſolicitous to hear the re- 

which are raiſed of him, of his family, and of 

is conduct, in a great meaſure for happi- 
neſs, upon his fervants ; upon thoſe, whole ideas are 


narrow, and whoſe hearts too often z; who 
overhear a part of a converſation, and fupply the reſt, 
when they re 4 3 en- 
tertain the viſitors acquaintance wil private 
affairs of the houſe in which they live, and who are 
apt to blacken the characters of their ſupporters and 
rr 
natural malignity of a bad heart. The 2 


Juvenal, is the worſt part of a bad ſervant. 
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" maſter of a family, ho is always endeavouring to col- | 
le& what is uttered by his humble friends, as ſervants "1 
have been called, will find himſelf ſubject to perpetual — 9 
ortification. And it is a circumſtance which renders 15 
is ſolicitude peculiarly unwiſe, that, aſter all the idle 
ſtories which their garrulity or reſentment may lead 
them to propagate, they may be as good ſervants as 
any others he might engage in their room, or as human 
nature, in its uncultivated ſtate, is found in general to 
afford. When their ſooliſh words are uttered, they va- 
niſh into air 3 and the ſervants return to their duties, 
and y will ſerve their maſters as uſefully and as 
faithfully as if nothing had been faid in their angry or 
unthi moments. So little meaning and weight are 
there in the words of the weak and the paſſionate, and 
ſo inconſiſtent with wiſdom to liften to that tale, which, 
while it finks into the mind of him who hears that he 
is the ſubject of it, over the minds of others, 
as the ſhadow over the earth ; or, ſuppoſing it to be 
noticed, remembered, and even capable of doing him 
an injury, he can only make it more miſchievous by 
paying attention to it, and by giving it an importance 
ke will conduce, in « peculiar = the pea 
* in a manner, to ce 
of all perſons who ſuperintend large families, * 
numbers of aſſiſtants, or of ſubordinate claſſes ; ſuch 
as the governors of ſchools and colleges, the 
of armies, the employers of manufacturers, 2 many 
others in ſituations ſomewhat ſimĩ lar ; if they can ha- 
— J to diſregard Jox calumnies, monk 
ill certai poured upon. „though they ſhould 
2 * a in Sees, 1 hearts cl indeed 
de wrung wit ief, if are le of ev 
ill-natured whaiper which — 4 way, like the ET 
in the earth, and may at laſt corrode the worthieft bo- 
ſous, if the breaſt-plate of reaſon is not previouſly 
@plied. Whoever has many individuals under his + 
2 de to the malice of them all ; and, as 
fite, be can ſcarcely fail to offend as many as he 
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eſtimated by them. What is faid of us ſeldom ſinks A! 
ſo deeply in their minds as, from a vain idea of our -.v 
own importance, we are apt to imagine. We are oc- | 
cafionally talked of, it may be, in the courſe of com- 
mon converſation, and ſerve for topics, together with 
the weather, the wind, and the news; but he who 
thinks that he is the conſtant object of his neighbours 
accurate and cloſe inſpe@ion, is ignorant of human 
nature. Man's chief object of attention is himſelf ; 
and though, to fill an idle hour, be may talk of others, 


us to have 

uoufly, we immediately 
awakened when led to entertain bad opinions of man- 
ind, and our good-humour is ſoured for ever.” © Bur 
humour,” ſays an elegant writer, is the falt 
ves a ſeaſoning to the feaſt of liſe ; and 
it be wanting, renders the feaſt incom- 
ow contribute to impair this ami- 
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but the moon ſtill ſhines on in all its beautiſul ſerenity 
and luſtre, and moves in its orbit with undiſturbed re- 
gularity. - 

The ſcriptures, among all their other recommenda- 
tions, abound with ges which finely portray the 
human heart. I will cite one paſſage, which is very 
appoſite to the ſubject of this paper: Take no heed 
* to all words that are ſpoken, Jeſt thou bear thy 
«© ſervant curſe thee. For oftentimes alſo, thine own 
heart knoweth, that thou thyſelt likewiſe haſt curſed 


No. XXVI. 


on THE EFFICACY OF MORAL 
* INSTRUCTION. 


” ſeems to be tacitly agreed among men of the 
1 world, that, though books of moral inſtruction may 
atford pleaſure to the young, or to thoſe who love 
books, as a connoiſſeur loves a picture, or a virtuoſo 
his medals, yet they are really of linle utility in the 
actual conduct of life. They aſſert, that a few prac- 
tical and artful maxims, collected from an actual inter- 


* 


courſe with the living world, will be more ſerviceable 


than all the wiſdom of the moral philoſopher. . 

It 'is very certain, that a knowledge of the world, 
as it is called, will teach ſuch a kind of wiſdom as will 
tend to advance one's intereſt, and procur 


e connec- 
tions 7 but ſtill I muſt maintain, that in itſelf, and un- 
5 by moral principles, it is a deſpicable kind 
of wiſdom ; for it is always incompatible with the in- 
uoulſne ſs of a good mind. It inculcates a ſubmiſſi- 

to muy meannefſes. It renders life « continued 
| ferles of deceit ; and, indeed, fo. far from cſtceming 
ſuch wiſdom ſuperior to that which we learn in baoks, 
T cannot help thinking it 2 more refined, and conſe- 
quently a more execrable ſpecies of knaver x. 
"The morality of books 1s therefore peceflary to give 
this fabordinate wiſdom value, and Uignity. It en- 
hrges the views, and induces us not to _glteem our in- 
WIS 25+ 644, 2. wad. a. tereſt 
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tereſt at a higher rate chan our conſcience and our in- 

ndence. It enables us to join, to the alluring qua- 
lities of an inſinuati the re ſpectable ones of 


not beſtow. 1 | 

But there i er objeQtion raiſed againft' the 
efficacy of the moral inſtruction of books. mo- 
raliſt is accuſed of requiring too much, and of pre- 


; 
; 


ideas of excellence, at 


| 


2 
j 


te ignorant of it, and to derive 


conceptions beings who have not yet fal- 


17 
35 


o learn ſuch wiſdom as will be really uſeful, 
ſhut thoie books where pictures are exhibited, 
1 not to be found in this ſublunary 
he church, the porch, the Lyceum, and the 
» furniſh only imaginary notions. If you would 
lities, you are obliquely referred to the bro- 
gaming=table, and to all the haunts of ava- 
vicious pleaſure. Theſe, fay they. 
hools in which a man is deſcribed as he rea 4 
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thoſe whoſe minds have been cultivated 


ſtruction. 


precepts were to be given by 
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collected for our guidance utterly abortive. © © 
| What are the „1 pres the exerciſe Gly 
er, and men buſneſs, chi regard ? 
fack as have a tendency to facilitdte the | mechanical 
parts of their ſeveral employments : poor and mean 
objects in compariſon with the fublimity of objects 
moral and religious. Yet all others they ate too apt to 
conſider as trifling and nonſenſical, ſerving indeed to 
fill up the time of thoſe who have nothing elſe to do, 
but not worth the notice of the man of and 
the world. inki ig 


verbal 
by the 


em. | 

The inference I mean to draw from this truth is, 
that they who- have enjoyed the benefits of a good 
education, and improved their parts which were natu- 
rally good, may deſerve te priſe of good cis when 


-- 
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pronounce on a work, that it is good or bad, or 
— any particular remarks on its beauties and defor- 


mities, — to their feelings, even though 
ſhould not be or inclined to — 
ſons for their judgment as have hes appeared in ſome 
"Y ingenious writings of this age. 
hole readers will not deem this ſubjeQ unneceſſ. iy. 

who are informed, that even Mr. Addiſon has been 
refuſed, in the age, the name and the praiſe 
of a critic. ** It muſt not be difſembled,” ſays Dr. 
Hurd, that criticiſm was, by no means, bis talent. 
+ His taſte was truly elegant ; but he had neither that 
„ vigour of underſtanding, nor chaſtiſed — 
* Ry -which are ſo efſential to this character. For 
«* what concerns his criticiſm on Milton in particular, 
and as to his own proper obſervations, they are for 
**. the moſt part fo r 

afford but Face inſtruction to the reader, and are 
not unfrequently altogether frivolous.” But Addi- 
ſon is cenſured in mw company, even with Bouhours 
and Longinus. 

Soine men are iſbed by a ſuperior ſeofibiluy 
K e others for an acute and logical 
underſtanding ; thoſe are formed to excel in criticiſm, 
the others in ſophy. The provinces are ſeparate 3 
and it muſt allowed, that philoſophy has oſtner 
invaded the ince of criticiſm, than criticiſm of 
- philoſophy. Philoſophy may indeed derive much and 
valuable matter from 9 but the will aſſimilate 
u to herſelf, and the whole will be flill philoſophy. 
She muſt ſtill allow criticiim to judge by a teſt the 
leaſt fallible, when applied to works of imagination 
and ſentiment, the ET. ſeelings of improved and 
cultivated nature. I would compare an abſtruſe phi- 
loſopher, when he conſiders the * 1h 


anatomiſt, who will not onounce a human 
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«* which, as it is for the moſt adverſe to perſpi 
** cuity and truth, may ſerve Saks an able Lell. 
but never an able critic.“ 


No. XXVII. , 
ON THE PERIODICAL ESSAYISTS. 


TAM not in the number of thoſe politicians, who 

eſtimate national good merely by extent of terri- 
tory, richneſs of revenue, and commercial importance. 
I rather think that pure religion, good morals, five 
taſte, ſolid literature, and all thote things, which, 


1 while they contribute to ele vate human nature, contri- 
'_ bute alſo to render private life dignified and comfort- 
3 able, conſtitute that true national good, to which po- 
litics, war, and commerce, are but ſubordinate and 
inſtrumental. Indeed, one cannot alwa ys ſay fo much 


pony deſirable How are men really the better 
national proſperity, when, as a nation grows rich, 
its morals are corrupted, mutual confidence loſt, and de- 
bauchery and exceſs of all kinds purſued A 

to 


therefore, who have the art to convey 
their inſtruction ſucceſsfully, are the moſt valuable 
patriots, and the trueſt benefaQors to their country, 
And among theſe I place in the higheſt rank, becauſe 
of the more extenſive diffuſion of their labours, the 
ſucceſsful writers of periodical lucubtations. 

Among theſe, the Tatler is the firit in the order of 
time, who will claim attention. For thoſe which pre- 
ceded, were entirely political and controverſial, and 
ſoon ſunk into oblivion, when the violence of party 
which produced them had ſubſided. But the general 

rpoſe of the Tatler, as Steele himſelf declares, was 
to expole the falſe arts of life, 1o pull off the diſguiſes 
of cunning, vanity, and oftentation, and to recom- 
mend a general fimplicity in our dreſs, diſcourſe, and 
bebaviour. A bock written with this purpoſe was 
ſure to ſurvive the tranſitory productions ot polemic 


and political virulence. N 


quantity of the fame kind to fatisfy any one. The 
mixture of news and politics would be diſapproved in 
this age ; but, at that time, they ſerved to allure com- 
mon readers, who could fcarcely, by any other means, 
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however, has excited ſeveral followers, who have ob- 
tained and deſerved a very illuſtrious reputation. 

With reſpet to the Rambler, if . 
concerning it, they are all in its favour. I it at 
a very early age with delight, and, I hope, with im- 
provement. Every thing laudable and uſeful in the 
conduct of life is recommended in it, often in a new 
manner, and always with energy, ard with a dignit 
which commands attention. hen I confider it wi 
a view to its effects on the generality of the people, on 
thoſe who ſtand moſt in need of this mode of inftruc- 
tion, it appears greatly inferior to the eaſy and natural 
Spectator. Thoſe elegant and expreſſive words de- 
rived from the Latin, which are called by common 
readers hard words, and which abound in the Rambler, 
will vr the greater number from entering on the 


Hal. And indeed, with all my prepoſſe in 
vour of this writer, I cannot but agree with the opi- 
nion of the public, which has condemaed in his ſtyle 
an affected appearance of pompoſity. The conſtant 
recurrence of ſentences in the form of what have been 
called triplets, is diſguſting to all readers. But I will 
remind his cenſurers, that Cicero himſelf, in ſeveral of 
his works, fatigues the ear by a cloſe of his periods 
almoſt uniformly fimilar. Not only the numbers, but 
the very words are frequently repeated in a few pages. 
I will alſo take the liberty to add in his defence, that 
the introduction of ſo many unuſual and well-ſounding 
words will gracually 1 the Engliſh language, 
though it wult neceſſarily circuniſci ibe the writer's 
popularity. It ſeems, however, as if he himſelf re- 
cognized the fault of perpetual -triplets in his flyle, 
; Fagan by no means frequent in his laſt pro- 


The Adventurer is an imitation of the Rambler. It 
is written with remarkable ſpirit, and with the bene- 
volent deſign of promoting all that is good and ami- 
able. The ſtories make a very conſpicuous figure in 
this work, and tend to diffuſe ts influence among thoſe 
readers, who might probably bave been deterred from 
reading it, had it conſiſted only of didaQtic diſcourſes, 
S 

| | Eniplets 
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Triplets were greatly in faſhion when the Adventurer 
was publiſhed, and it is therefore no wonder that they 
abound in it. Great indeed are its merits in every 
view ; but I cannot diſcover in the diftion the ſweet- 
neſs and the delicacy of Addiſon. — 

The World is written in a ſtyle different from all the 
pony There is a certain gaiety and gentility dif- 

ſed over it, which gives it a peculiar grace when con- 
fidered only as a book of amuſement. That it incul- 
cates — with any peculiar force, cannot be ſaid. 
But it gives many valuable inftruftions, without af- 
ſuming the ſolemn air of a ſevere moraliſt. The World 


.  dnvaacdyy ug compared with the Rambler and 
Adventurer, like Horace when compared with Ju- 
venal. The philoſophy of the World is the philoſophy 


of Ariſti | | 
„ in wit dad = very pleatink 
| 8 . 
div than imp ; the \ 
irony, many uſeful truths me canine with fuc- 
cefs. There is no elevation of fentiment, no ſub- 
er H. 
ſenſe expreſſed with good-humoured 


8 £ 
llery. authors were by nature poſſeſſed of wit, 


and had acquired a very conſiderable knowledge of the 
claſſics. The comic writers, fuch as Plautus and Te- 
rence, ſeem to have pleaſed them moſt, and they have 
rather undervalued the ſerious writers of morality. In 
: one part of the twen - ſeventh ave 

cenfure of the manner 

«* of deliveri leur, 
is called writing ſound ſenſe ; and, if I find this mode 
« ſeems likely to prevail, I ſhall certainly think it en- 
«+ pedient to give into it, and very ſuddenly oblige the 
« world with a Connoiſſeur ſo ſenſible that it will be 
« impoſſible to underſtand it.” 


Every one of theſe works is calculated to promote. 


and virtue; and whatever may be the de> 


of each, the variety of their manners is well ſuited 


to the variety of diſpoſitions and taſtes which occur 
in the maſs of mankind. They have been found en- 
perimentally to improve life as well as converſation. 
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taſte, manners, and politics of the preſent times. His 
remarks always have this peculiarity, owing perhaps to 
his diſtance from parties, that they favour of that liberal 
ſpirit, which marks the true gentleman and the citizen 
of the world. 24: of en 4 | 
The great evil of folitude is, that reaſon becomes 
weak for want of exerciſe,” while the powers of imagi- 
nation are invigorated by indulgence. The gloomy 
ideas of Popith ſuperſtition were derived from the cells 
of the monaſtery. Fanaticiſm and bigotry, melan- 
choly and deſpair, have uſually been produced in the 
cave and the convent, Happy in a mind furniſhed with 
ideas of every kind, Hilario is never at a loſs for oc- 
cafions to exert the powers of his reaſon ; and can, at 
all times, divert his imagination from the horrors of 
the by the employments of literary 


The avocations of an aQive life ſhonened a viſit which 
er | N 
gagements world, thi! 
2 1 T when 1 hall 
to the evening in a retreat, 
like that of Hilario. | oF * 
_ With « virtuous and cheerful family about one, with 
a ſew faithful and good-humoured friends, with a well- 
ſelected collection of elegant books, and with a com- 
petency, one may enjoy comforts even in the deſerted 
c 
7. | | | 


No. XXX. 


ON AFFECTATION OF THE VICES AND 
FOLLIES OF MEN OF EMINENCE. 


T has frequently happened, that men, diftinguiſhed 

by their genius, have from an unſettled habit of 
lite, from an affectation of fingularity, or from un- 
common warmth of conffirurion, neglected the com- 
mon rules of prucexce, and plunged themſelves into 
all the miſeries of vice and diſſipation. They a ++ 


writers, can recolle@ nany inſtances of men of the 
brighteſt parts, whoſe- lives, after an unint ed 
courſe of miſery, have terminated under the preffure 
of want in the confinement of a gaol. They have 
been admired, and at the fame time neglected; praited, 
and at the ſame time ſtarved. 

As the conſequences of their i 


gene- 
rally fatal, and generally known, a reaſonable mind 


would ſcarcely believe, that any ſhould be found am- 
bitious of treading in their footſteps, when they err. 
Yet, ſuch attraction bas the brilliancy ef literary re- 


that every witling, who pens a ſtanza, while 

be hould be engroſſing a deed, looking upon bimfelf 
as a genius of uncommon magnitude, thinks it neceſ- 
ſary, in order to complete his character, to e in- 
to the exceſſes of drunkenne's and debauchery. When 
his follies have thrown him out ot his profeſſion, ruined 


| is owing to a miſtaken 
inion, too generally adopted ; that vice is the mark 
—  tpicie; and that «ſpirit ia the characteriſtic 
of (genius: | Prudence, caution, common ſenſe, are, in 
the idea of many, the concomitants of dulneſs. The 
tic diſpoſition of a fool, fay they, can guide 
| — rr 
the volatility of genius is continually tempted to turn 
out of the direct path to gather flowers on the ſides, 
„7 4 - +» orgoenn 
a untrequent 
But it may be « reaſonable queſtion, whether this 
40 deviation may not be a weakneis, rather 
than a or ſtrength of mind; whether it is not 
ſometimes the voluntary effect of pride and affeRation 
and whether it is not oftner cauſed by a reſſleſſueſs 
conſtitution, than by a more energetic activity, or an 
$ KR. beg, 
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Great writers have indeed indirectly patronized the 
cauſe of ſcepnciim and moraluy ; but, if names are 
to have weight in this argument, to a Hume, a RouF- 
ſeau, a Volizice, we may confidently oppoſe, a Lowth, 
a Hurd, a Johnſon, and many more in the retired 
walks f licerary life, whom every Virtue, as well as 
every Mule, is proud to claim as her deſerving vo- 


tary. 
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deformed by compoſitions utterly of him. It 
is hardly credible, that the author of Paradiſe Loſt 
could have produced ſome of thoſe ſonnets which paſs 
under his name, but which bear no mark of his genius. 
- wrote the ode 

a ſet of wretched tragedi 
indeed, dictated 


liſt, that the race is not to-the 
ſwift, nor the battle to the ſtron 
truth, and 1 . 


as their ingenuity. 
nymous, while the 
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of mankind has reduced it to a 
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than Addiſon, yet Addiſon was remarkable for taci- 
turnity, He was however, we are told, agreeable and 
— 2 — Fu 


truth, converſation cannot be bone e a 
; abilities SS — 


No. XXXIII. 
VERBAL CRITICISM UNDESERVEDLY 
DESPISED. IN A LETTER. 


Cannot help thinking you were too ſevere in what 
you faid againſt — lg. critics who have employed 
themſelves in verbal diſquiſitions. You well know, 
that ridicule can make things, of acknowledged utility, 
vain and frivolous. And to tell you the truth, 
I believe you do not keep your exquiſite talent for 
ridicule under that reſtraint which candour and mode- 
ration ſeem to -require. 
I muſt indeed allow, that Verbal Criticiſm, like many 
other laudable purſuits, is a to deviate into abſurdity, 


| when not under the regulation of reaſon and good 


— into the works of nature are highly 
ol nd —— r ed 


22 the human mind, alchemy and judicial 
— of the manners and infliturions 
of antiquity are known to promote knowledge, by 
aſcertaining ambiguous ſubjects, and to give 

by. gratifying a natural curioſity ; theſe- however have 
likewiſe degenerated into all thoſe abſurdities which 


& ties, which ———ä— IT 
revival of learning, took ſuck pains to remove. Nee 
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from the cells of Monks, whoſe minds were as dark 
as their habitations, the manuſcripts of ancient 2uthors 
were” full of errors and interpolations, and it was im- 
poſſible to read a page of many celebrated writings 
without being embarraſſed with obſcurity and impeded 
by chaſms, which collation or conjecture only could 
ſupply. You may laugh, it you pleaſe, at the phleg- 
matic diſpoſition of thoſe who could go through rt 
drudgery of collating a dozen. manuſcript copies, to 
find the proper place of a conjunction or an adverb ; 
yet, however -merry you may be on the occaſion, you 
will be obliged to acknowledge the utility of the la- 
bour. I am aware, that theſe pain-taking ſtudents 
have been ſtigmatized with appella tions of the loweſt 
kind, and that they have been called porters in the 
republic of letters, and their works, the ſcaffoldings of 
literature : but let it be remembered, that though the 
greateſt ſhare of praiſe be due to the architect, yet 
will his plans and models, however ingeniouſly formed, 
avail bur. little. without the co-operation of the la- 
bourer, and the affiftance of rhe ſcaffold. 

But without inſiſting on the advantage derived from 
this kind of criticiſm, in the illuſtration of ancient au- 
thors, I think it evident, that it deſerves cultivation, 
were it only becauſe it contributes to aſcertain, and to 
Tf you review the 'ffare of Literature, vou will find 
few writers who have attained an elegance in their own 
e, before it has been examined by grammarians, 
and reduced to fixed rules of analogy. Strength and 


vigour they may ps have diſplayed, ſince theſe are 
the genuine ut of natural genius. But to the 


ſentiments, and nervous 
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and genius; but candour muſt confeſs, that learning 
is more indebted to Dictionaries and Lexicons, than 
to any other prodyQtion whatever ; fince, without theſe, 
the ancient writings, thoſe ſources of literature, muſt 
have remained unintelligible. The Engliſh language 
the Lockes of former times ; but it may with truth be 
faid, to have been refined and embelliſhed by the 


COURAGING IN THE 
PREVALENCE OF VIRTUOUS LOVE. 


Ter poſſeſſes an 
ſo extenſive and important, 
who takes it not into confideration, is gui 
omiſſion. Virtuous e 
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ſweeteſt pleaſures which this life but i 17 
i improvement of nature. Li 

ſpring, whoſe warmth calls forth the la- 
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Where luſt and libertiniſm greatly prevail, the hearts 

of the people at large are too debauched to be able to 

entertain a virtuous paſſion for a ſingle object. Thus 
age is avoided as a reſtraint, or, if it is 


ht, 
it is ſought from intereſt alone. But the greater — 
ow 


of women are not bleſt with the gifts of fortune. 


e dignity, upon which 

greatly depend. Fog 
y Claim, experience has 
affairs of the world are in 


t influence they poſſeſa will be directed 
that can render lite more dignified and 
if they unite in increaſing profliga- 
themſelves to oppoſe it, that pro- 
uld openly profeſs, 


gps ie fe pony nd <> 
not only to purſue virtue, that is in 
themſelves, 
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probably gained diſeaſes and debility, which are better 
adapted to raiſe a nauſea than conciliate affection. The 
inference I mean NIE 1 &, tha 
giſt rate ſhould be faithtully — fs diminifhing the 
number of proſtitutes. Inftead of which it has been 


F 


the marriage- act. But, omitting to conſider it in a 


litical view, I ſhall vi 


intercourſe there muſt be, yet I will 
add, that alterations in an act, in which the domeſtic. 
happineſs of every family in the ki is intereſted, 
ſhould not take place, but after the cooleſt delibera- 
tion, and the teſtimony of and deciſive experience. 
Villains, there is no doubt, will avail themſelves of a 


pay peculiar attention to the moral and religious 

cation of both the ſexes. Polite and learned accompliſh- 
ments are often ſo attended to as to exclude the forma- 
tion of virtuous principles. As to the education of 


one art that can render them The higher clac- 
ſes are totally at a loſs even in the firſt 

of their offspring ; and it is not to be wondered at, if 
they, who know not howto be wives, are ſoon de- 
graded to the rank of harlots. A 


aer. 
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and will be only not courted with the wantonneſs of 
tranſitory deſire — as a miſtreſs. 


The women, it muſt be owned, are in this age greatly 
their own enemies. It is a juft complaint, that the 
men are leſs ſenſible of their beauty and accompliſh- 
ments than they ought to be. But it muſt be re- 
membered, that fuch is the nature of man, that he 
deſpiſes every good which is too obvious and too 
tiful. The women have confeſſedly laid afide re/erve. 


nee 
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HINTS TO THOSE WHO ARE DESIGNED FOR 
THE LIFE OF & GENTLEMAN 
WITHOUT A PROFESSION. 


inherit an affluent fortune, and to be 
from the vulgar cares of life, ſeems to 
peculiarly favourable to the advancement and 
curity of human happineſs. The greater 
men are compelled by neceſſity to proceed in the 
road, without liberty to deviate or ſelect the objects 
their attention ; but the rich heir beholds the w 
and all that it contains, placed like a plentiful 
before him, and appears to have little 12 to do 
to reach out his hand, and to take what he finds 
agreeable to his taſte. 
Such a lot is uſually envied ; but it is 
on à firſt and cu 
indeed to eftabliſh 
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wants, 
uſually render the lives of the rich and unemployed, 
not in the leaſt more pleaſurable than the condition of 
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counts: firſt, becauſe it is a duty he owes the com- 


ESSAY 8, 


if 


your titles, 


be a poor, mean, contem 
You muſt read ; 


hout this, young man, what- 


you will 


our money, and whatever 
| creature. 


his 
is mind. 
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your 
ities of 


—_ not wa liberal in name, but really polite, 


You will find 
and yourſelf become a ſuper: 


Ve. 


and 
ture raiſed by it, 


your na- 


ou would have been without 
In 


than a ducal coroner. 


with wealth or honours, or both, it will 


It will exalt yow more 
render you the bleffing and the glory of your 


in compariſon with what y 


it, 


that Pro- 


alſo, that if 
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valuable than a pecuniary benefaftion. You will uſe 
your influence to enquire into and to correct abuſes af 
truſt, to remove nuiſances, to improve roads, to build 
bridges, to repair public- buildings, and to encourage 
all works of public ornament and utility. 

Theſe may conſtitute your pubhc employments. You 
have many of a private nature ſcarcely lefs . 
I would recommend it to you to live, if not the whole 

yet all that part of it which is not neceſſary to be 
— near the ſenate houſe, on your own eſtate in the 
country. Condeſcend to look into your affairs, and 
into all the more important matters of economy 
ſelf. This will employ you well, and will prevent in- 
juſtice to your tradeſmen, and embarraſſment to your- 
ſelf and your offspring. It will prevent that ruir, 
which, at this time ſtalks over the land, and diffuſes 
deſolation. You will ſtudy to improve agriculture : a 
delightful employment, and capable of i 
great advantages, ſince agriculture has long been in 
the hands of thoſe, who, from the obſtinacy of i 
rance, oppoſe all attempts to introduce new we. 
of cultivation. You will adorn your grounds with 
ntations, and not forget to ay acorn, which 
is to ſupply your country with her e bulwarks. 

You will ſomething of the old Britiſh hoſpi- 
tality. You will, indeed, do right to felet your 
gueſts ; for indiſcriminate hoſpitality tends only to pro- 
luttony and diſcourage merit. Men of learn- 
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ELSE the 


departments, he honourably fill 
You muſt 5 Nw 4 ” 


falling into a common and 
error among the fayourites of fortune, that of thi 
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appointed profeſſion, let your 


tention. 


Tho ha 
ugh ve no 


E of every 
every degree, as far 


as you ar * The world 
abounds with .evil, : 


„ natural, real, and 
nary. He alone who. does all be can, w . 


here ver bi 

influence extends, to mitigate and remove it, is the 

true gentleman. Others are only „ knights, 
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THE WANT or PERSONAL BEAUTY A FRE- 
uf CAUSE 'OF VIRTUE AND 
HAPPINESS. 


— ſaid, that no one ever deſpiſed 
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knowledge of the world, and not lead them, by her 
example, to admire only its vanities. She be 
able to ; 
=> 
face, and 


111525 
1 
19 


+ 


n hdy's face, or the handfome lady's 
in lady, in all probability, is eſteemed, 

lady pitied or deſpiſed, But this is 
for. the one is happy and uſeful, the other burthenſome 
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that fuch are our prayers, that, it heaven were always 


— would often be unkind. Who wiſhes not 
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LOVE OF COMPANY, AND AN ABHOR- 
' RENCE OF OCCASIONAL SOLITUDE. - © 
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It would 
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retreat when danger 


they might 


ge which 
already; and that it would alſo 


them how to live; a knowled 


think they poſſeſs 


teach 


little folicitous to 


them, and they are often too 
how to die. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE ART OF PHYSIC. 
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every actual enjoyment, by admitting the comfortable 
reflection, that preſent indulgence was not to be paid 
tor by future pan. 3:1 19265 fer 

But, alas l the golden age exiſted only in the regions 
of poetry. Moral evil ſoon made its appearance in 


an animal fo imperſe@ as man, and had an immediate 


tendency - to produce natural. The gratification of 
the animal tites was, for obfious reaſons, con- 
need with pleaſure; and, in order to prolong or im- 
prove that pleaſure, recourſe was had to refinement 
and excels. Theſe not only ſuperinduced diſeaſe, but 
occaſioned an imbecility, that rendered it more- difficult 
bo = OS ERADTET INES a4 

nature with a greater i 
bility 32 than was indulged to other animals, 
was likewiſe of a ſuperior ſagacity, which 


enabled him to modify and be his enjoyments 


with all the ſubtlety of art. boaſted reaſon be- 
came the r of his a A taſte for 
food and funple manners, the one the beſt preſervative 
of health; the other of innocence, was amid the 


nature, are yet ſuhject to a variety of — The 
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advanced not only the ornamental arts of painting, 


uſeful 


and ſculpture, to perfection, but cultivated the 
one of phyſic with a ſucceſs, which has enabled 
to make their boaſted improvements. 
of Hippocrates, though, for obvious rea- 
ſons, ted by the buſy practitioner, are held in high 
eſtimations by the learned phyſician. And if the pre- 
ſcript f the Gan ſeem to want ſimplicity, and 
fail of "Ther effect at this period and in our climate; 
yet have they been of eſſential ſervice to the art, by 
introducing What is called the dogmatical method in 
the place of zhe empirical; and their failure as reme- 
dies may. be reaſonably attributed to the alterations 
which the human frame is found to ia the re- 
volution of ages, by a general change of dietetic re- 
gimen 3 by _ to different clunates, and i 
rating with v men, who ſeem to be diſtingui 
from the reſt even jn their bodily organization. 
Though the writings of the ancients, of the Grecian 
Hippocrates and Galen, and of the Arabian Rhazes 
and Avicenna, are often talked of by the modern pro- 
ſeſſor, yet are they ſeldom read. perience, which, 
after all, is the ſureſt teſt of utility, ſeems to juſtify the 


the 
The Mum 


neglect. Practical medicine is leſs indebted to books, 


this art, is attainable merely by the aid of 


> original, knows how to change his intentions, 
and adapt endleſs remedies to the endleſs variety of 


be ſelected 
as fame i 


phyſiology. He indeed, it is faid, was a genius in 
medicine. To books he owed but little, and was am- 
bitious to appear leſs indebted to them than he rea 


to prove, the great practical ſkill, as we 
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was. He knew, it is true, that i , the ſafeſt 
de after the mind is prepared her inſtructions 
previous inſtitution, is apt, without ſuch prepa- 
ration, to nerate to a vulgar and prefum 
iriciſm. therefore laid a fourdation of general 
liberal knowledge derived from books, on which 
he erefted a noble rſtructure, with materials ſup- 
plied by obſervation. He certainly poſſeſſed in an 
eminent degree, a ſagacity which nature had beſtowed. 
But he was not = man of profound and accurate fci- 
ence. Perhaps, like many of bis profeſſion, he owed 
part of his fame and fortune to the caprice of 
and the concurrence of favourable circum-- 

If he did not by his own diſcoveries, advance 
the boundaries of knowledge, he took the wiſeſt me- 
thods for its improvement at his death, by the moſt 
am bene ſactions to the Univerſity of Oxford. 
Through the wiſdom of their application, he ſtill con- 
tinues to the benevolent purpoſes of the medi- 
cal in a general infirmary, raiſed there by 
umous bounty. Science gratefully attributes 


his 

to the ſame ſource, a library and obſervatory happily 

in a centrical fituation, whence the fireams of 

ledge, like the blood circulating from the heart, 

are generally diffuſed. Oxford has indeed _ 
* 


in poſſeſſion of advantages favourable to the ſtud 
theoretic phyſic, but ſcarcely afforded any opportunities 
for practical inſormatior, tiſt the erection of the Rad- 
clivian infirmary. And now, fince the clinical lecture 
is eſtabliſhed in it, the ſtudents will no longer be con- 
ſtrained to ſeek improvement in the Hoſpitals of the 
capital, or at a remote Univerſity. 
Academical honours are conferred on his profeſſion, 
and it commonly leads to wealth and popular eſteem ; 
but it was not fo honourable among the Romans as 
among us, and all the mc dern nations of Europe. 
It was commonly in the hands of flaves, and Antonius 
Muſa is almoſt the only phyſician in the golden age of 
learning who is mentioned with reſpe&t. It now poſ- 
ſeſſes the rank and eſteem which it deſerves. Our phy- 
ficians have ufually united polite learning with phy 
Freind, 
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| Gological knowledge. Many befides Linacre, 
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Fre ind, and Akenfide, have been no leſs'cHebrated in 
the ſchools of humanity than of ſcience, and have been 
favoured by Apollo as much in their poetical as in their 
- medical capacity. 

Harvey, from whom is derived one of the noblef 
diſcoveries of modern philoſophy, has y contri- 
buted to promote the — of polite 4 
> with the &i)} peculiar to the proſeſſion. By 

uting an annual Latin oration, he has rendered 

a know of the elegance of that language neceſ- 
2 to thoſe of the faculty, who are deſirous of 

as men of taſte, As it might fall to the 


2 any individual to ſpeak on the occaſion, each 
has been folicitous of retaining that claſſical learning, 


which is too often forgotten, even by men of ſenſe and 
— ſoon after their emancipation from ſcholaſtic 


In purſuit of this end, they have formed a 
taſte for claſſical works, and have been the patrons, 


— ho and the compoſers of the moſt elegant 
dee nan Indeed, in no order are there to be 

individuals better informed, more polite, hu- 
. — than among the regularly-bred phy- 


At the fame time it is but juſt to add, that there - 


are great numbers, and ſome among them not unpa- 
pores, who are diſtinguiſhed 0¹ — 2 fupetior avarice, 
„ foily, ignorance, and affeQtation; by qua- 


hikes, which, though they can hardly fail ro render 
them faſhionable, are in themſelves effeminate and 
defpicable in the extreme. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that many of thoſe, whoſe bu- 
fineſs i it is to combine and adminiſter medicines accord- 
ing to the preſcription of others, have, by the benefit of 
long obſervation, acquired great ſkill}; and, though they 
have not to boaſt the advantage of a very liberal edu- 
_ cation, are yet juſtly eſteemed as experimental phy- 

ficians. ** conſtitute a very numerous claſs in the 
community, as they are commonly appealed to in 
the firſt inſtance, and entirely depended upon by the 
middle and inferios ranks, their medical influence is, 
on the whole, maze extenſive than that of thoſe who 
hold @ bigher Place in the national eſtimation. 


When 
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When we turn our attention to the loweſt order of 
8 empirics and pretenders, we fee this no- 
diſgracefully perverted. It is indeed much 
to be — 45 that the inferior and more numerous 
| claſſes of mankind, who are moſt expoſed to accidents, 
and who have the feweſt alleviations, are conſtrained 
by indigence to ſeek relief from men, who bave no 
other preparation for the exerciſe of this important art, 
but the humble employment of 'macerating in a 
mortar, tying labels to the necks of phials, conveying 
medicines to patients, ſweeping a warehouſe, or kind- 
ling the fires of a laboratory. . Such are often the moſt 
in the treatment of maladies, for Ignorance is 
naturally preſumptuous. Charity bas however ſlept in 
the evil; and numerous hoſpitals, ſcattered 
over the face of our country, have at once afforded an 
extenſive field for the exertion of beneficence, and the 
| beſt ſchools for the improvement of medicine. In 
theſe noon. 00 phyficiacs prefide, and the 


have the advantage of regular attendance, of freſh and 

unadulterated medicines, of proper diet and cleanli- preſs 

neſs, in a manner hi 92 dea 
hope, 


Nr 
21 renticeſhip, they aſſume all the im- 
dictate with an oracular 


of 
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deception, in this inſtance, is uſually followed by 

But how ſhall an evil thus generally felt and com- 
plained of, be obviated, without an infringement of 
civil liberty ; that boaſted privilege, of which we are 
ſometimes more jealoufly tenacious than of health and 
life? Admonition is ineffeQual ; for of thoſe who ſuf- 
fer, few have not been apprized of the danger of truſt- 
ing to empiriciſm. | 

The progreſs of empirical fame and ſucceſs is eaſily 
traced, though not eafily retarded. A powerful me- 
dicine is ended to ſome wretched individual, whoſe 
indigence induces him to be grateful for the notice and 
ce of the ignorant. If his complaint is removed, 
as it would otherwiſe have been by the filent operation 
of time, he is triumphantly dragged forth to public 
view, and his name is added to atteft the wonderful et- 
ficacy of the pretender's noſtrum. The regular practi- 
tioner is infulted. Facts for themſelves, and even 
men of ſenſe hear and believe. The gaping crowd 
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wiſdom and authority of the legi 1 
remove the evil. But it has never 
interfered, not only from an unwillingneſs to mul- 

reſtraints in a free country, but from 2 
equivalent advantage may not ariſe 
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| purſuing a track of his own. He is commonly bewil- 
; dered, it is true, but yet it ſometimes happens, that he 
finds out a ſhorter or more agreeable road. In the in- 
finite trials which his boldneſs inſtigates him to make, 
he blunders on a uſeful diſcovery, which would never 
have been known to the more expert and cautious. 
Unfortunate individuals ſuffer in the courſe of his in- 
quiries, but the community at large is ſometimes bene- 
td by an acceſſion to experimental knowledge. 
In no profeſſion is it more defirable, that there 
ſhould be examinations previous to a licence to prac- 
tiſe. The want of a ſtrict examination will render a 


c 
It was indeed natural that medicine ſhould be highly 


honoured, and its firſt inventors or improvers exalted 
to gods and demigods. As life itſelf is of ſmall va- 


moderns- act the more wiſe- 
maxim, that honour is the 


that 

rather tends to encou- 
unbluſhing ignorance, 
the vale of obſcurity. Pa- 

ſhion, it is allowed, has contributed more to the eſta- 
celebrated phyficians, than any ſu- 
poſſeſſed. This po- 
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liberal education, let her ſelect whom the pleaſes ; but 
let her not ſet aſide the votary of ſcience and philoſo- 
bold empire to alk the advice of the needy, 3 


No. XXXIX. 


ON THE MEANS OF RENDERING OLD AGE 
HONOURABLE AND COMFORTABLE. 


Tis a melancholy conſideration, that man, as he 
advances in life, degenerares in his nature, and | 
dually loſes thoſe tender feelings, which conſtitute one 
of his higheſt excellencies. The tear of fenfibjlity, faid 
Javenal, i the moſt — 2 
manity. * AR 
Whatever real pain may ſometimes be occaſioned by 

| ſenſibility, is in general counterbalanced by 
E — 
riment. — — 
but no leſs exalted are geddes Notwit hſtand- 


j 


and the ſeverit | 


iſguſtful, are to 
achi 
mental 


In 


5 
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4 
to be cenſured as voluntary faults, 
the i 
pain, 

or unavoidably, than blood 
ifion of an artery. They diſturb 
poiſon convivial enjoyment ; but 
patiently borne with, it not from mo- 
humanity, yet from the conſideration, that the 
| when we ſhall ſtand in need of 
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concluſion. It is alſo the ſource of every other de- 


teſtable —— It habituates the heart to ſuffer 
the fight of woe without commiſeration ; becauſe pity 
rr to relieve, and relief is attended with expence. 
e of heart, like all its other tendencies, is in- 
crealed by voluntary indulgence, and he who has long 
diſregarded the happineſs or miſery of thoſe who were 
allied to him by the common tie of humanity, will 
ſoon become unkind among his nearer connections, 
EET and more cruel to him- 
— Another diſpoſition, which cauſes the old man to be 
avoided by thoſe, who are moſt capable of affording 
him amuſement, is an unreaſonable auſterity of wan- 
ners. A ſtranger to the feelings of youth, and forget- 
ful that he once was young, he judges even the inno- 
cent allies of live Giri and a warm heart, by the 
ſevereſt dictates of rigid prudence. His judgment, 
however, he finds is little attended to WR who 
are addrefſed on all fides by a more alluring voice. 
He becomes impatient and — He condemns 
every thing that is produced in preſent times, and 
—— the diverſions, the dreſa, the man- 


ners, the learning, the taſte, that prevailed in the days 


of his youth, and-which appeared to him fuperior to 
thoſe of the preſent times, ſolely becauſe his powers of 
perception were then more lively and acute; the 
reaſon why the preſent appear with fuch i 
charms in the eyes of his 
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greater efficacy than the philoſophy of theſe or any 
other writers, religion ſteps in to infuſe an ingredient 
into the bitter cup of life, which never fails ro fweeten 
it, and which is adapted to the taſte. of every human 
creature. Ws 
Religion, indeed, is able of itſelf moſt effeQtually to 
diſſipate the clouds, and to diffuſe a ſun-ſhine on the 


evening of life. But to thoſe who are converſant in 


literature, the celebrated treatiſe of Cicero may be 
collaterally recommended as affording folid confola- 


tion. Many moral treaties, however juſt 


conduct of lite, and terminate in ſſ tive amuſement. 
But the Treatiſe on Old Age preſcribes rules, and ſug- 
geſts ideas, which, if permitted to influence practice, 
muſt render that period of life truly pleafing and horour- 
able. Every old man, who wiſhes to be wiſe and bappy, 
and conſequently an object of reſpect, ſhould turn it 
over, as Horace adviſes the ſtudent to peruſe the Greek 
volumes, by day and night. Nor can an ignorance of 
the Latin Language be pleaded in excuſe for the omiſſi- 
on, fince the elegant tranſlation of Melmoth has pre- 
ſerved all the meaning of the original, together with a 
great ſhare of its yrace and ipirit. | 

The indigent and the uninſtructed cannot enjoy the 
additional benefit of pagan wiſdom; but they have the 
comfort to know, that evangelical philoſophy is fully 
adequate to the cute of mental diſeaſe, and at the fame 
time requires neither extraordinary abilities, nor the 
portunities of learned leifure, nor the toil of ſtudy. An 
attendance upon the offices of 2 and on the du- 
ties ot charity, at the fame time that it fills up the va- 


cant hours of ſuperannuated life, with that cheerfulneſs 


which ever attends laudable employment, tends to in- 
ſpire ideas. of. patience and reſignation. A devotional 
taſte or ſpirit will afford the. moſt. lively enjoyments. 
The turbulent pleaſures of youth may be fucceeded by 
a religious fervour ; by a flame which. is of 

the cold blood of age, and affording ſatisſacti- 
ons ſimilar to thoſe of more youthful paſſions, without 


i 


and pleaſing _ 
they may appear on the peruſal, are of little uſe in the @ 
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Thus may the dignity of age be ſupported. And 
upon its dignity greatly depends its happineſs. It is 
that alone which can _= the infolence of youth, too 
often inftigated by the levity of thoughtleſs health, to 
forget the reverence which among the ancients was 
thought due to the hoary head. It is really lamentable 
to obſerve in many families, the aged parent flighted 
and neglected, and like an old-faſhioned piece of fur- 
niture, ox. uſeleſs lumber, thrown afide with co 
Such treatment is diſguſtingly unnatural ; but it is not 
exfily to be avoided, where there is no perſonal merit, 
no authority derived from ſuperior wiſdom to compen- 
fate the want of atiraQtive qualities. Tenderneſs and 
affection may be patient and aſſiduous; but who would 
not rather command the attention of reſpe@, than ex- 
cite the aid of pity? For the fake, however, of do- 
meſtic happinets, it ſhould be remembered, that the 
authoritative air of wiſdom muſt be tempered with a 
{weetneſs of manners; and it will be found, that the 
— which does not exclude love, is the moſt 

To preſerve the ſenſibility of youth at an advanced 
period, is difficult; becauſe reaſon and philoſophy, it is 
to be feared, can contribute little to its continuance. 
The loſs of it is a natural conſequence of decay. 
Much of. the milk of human kindneſs, as it is oftea 
called, flows ſrom a fine contexture of the nerves; a 
contexture which is broken, and a ſubtilty which is de- 
ſtroyed by duration. | 

, however, precipitates the effects of time. 
Temperance in youth, together. with the other advan- 
tages of that happy peri ill protract its ſenſibility. 
And among the many arguments for early wiſdom, this 
muſt have great weight, that wiſdom in youth is uſually 
followed by happinets in age. 

Perhaps nothing may contribute more to 
amiable diſpoſitions of youth, than the retaining of a 
taſte for its innocent amuſements. We often grow old 
in out ſentiments, before we are ſtricken in years. We 
accuſtom ourſelves to melancholy ideas of gradual 
decay, and before we are i ed for enjoyment, 
renounce the ſatisſaction which we might partake. 

Pleaſurable 
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' | Pleaſurable ideas, no lefs than painful, 


£ 
equents the circles of and 
cheerſulneſs, will find himſelf involuntarily inſpired 
with gaiety ; be will for a while forget his cares ; his 
wrinkies —＋ » ſmoothed, and — y _—_ - 
though he will not experience the effect of Medea's ca 
Det the renovation of his body, he will feel his 
mind, in a great meaſure, reſtored to its former vigour 
and activity. | 
The bcoks we read in age will have a great influence 
on the temper, as well as on the conduct and the un- 


ſympathy. He who fr 22 — 


derſtanding. After a certain period, many of us, from 


motives of miſtaken propriety, cloſe our books of en- 
tertainment, and peruſe nothing but thoſe ſerious trea- 
tiſes, which, though proper at certain times, yet, when 
peruſed without variety, induce a fettled melancholy, 


rather than a principled wiſdom. Why ſhould the 


imagination, that fertile ſource of all that is delightful, 
be left uncultivated at a time when pleaſures become 
moſt deficient * Why ſhould the works of a Horace, a 


Virgil, a Homer, be laid aſide for the meditations of a 


Seneca and Antoninus ? The judicious mixture of books 
addrefſed to the , with thoſe which enligkten the 
ing, would increaſe the effect of both, at the 
fame time rn 
pineſs by affording lively pleaſure 
Horace wiſhed that he might not 
er lik 2 4 peculiarly 
in eve e ife, but to it is 
edited It furniſhes yment without painful 
exertion, and, while it charms the ſenſe, the 
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No. XL.. 
ON THE HAPPINESS OF DOMESTIC LIFE. 


enterpriſes. 
a warm flow of ſpirits, an 


oe cg md eels. tO * — 
rendets repoſe agreeable. Perpet is pain 

moſt intolerable kind. Ben © ations — - 
reſt and motion, of indolent enjoyment and ſtrenuous 
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The 


infant innocence, enjoying the raptures of a game 
play. All the ſentiments of uncontrolled nature diſplay 
themſelves to the view, and furniſh matter for 
reflection to the mind of the philoſophical o 
To partake with children in their little pleaſures, is 
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No. 40. 
he nurſery has often alleviated the fatigues of the 
bar and the ſenate-houſe. Nothing contributes more 
to raiſe the gently- pleaſing emotions, than the view of 


at 


by no means uninanly. It is one of the pureſt ſources 


_ of th. 


It has an influence in 
which neceſſarily takes a tinQture from 


ing the heart, 


that ſurrounds us. Innocence as well as guilt is com- 


municated and increaſed by the conta 
author of evangeli 
taught us to emulate the ſimplicity of the infantine age. 
He ſeems indeed bimſelf to have been 

children, and ſound in them what 
F 


And the 


damon 


riors, unpolluted 


. : 


family-piece, which repreſents the 
between Hector and Andromache. 


the heart, while it 


delights the imagination 


philoſophy has 


Ca 


ple. 


ighted with 


the great variety of piftures, which the 
nation of Homer has ditplayed throughout 
the lliad, there is not one more pleaſing than the 
rting interview 
intereſts - 
ion. The hero 


ceaſes: to be terrible, that he may become amiable. 
We admwe bim While he ftands 
the field of battle; but we love him more while he is 


around breathes ra 


june 


=z 


es 


z5 


ly armed in 


his helmet, that he may not frighten his 
with its nodding plumes. We are refreſhed 
with the tender ſcene of domeſtic love, while all 
and diſcord. We are 
is ſhortly to deal death and de- 


fed to 


the inquiries of criticiſm, that it is chiefly de- 
the ſatisfaction, which we naturally rake in 
eat characters engaged in tender and ami- 
ments. 


But, 
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helpleſs infant looking 
be induced ue in- 


the contagion of which, when it pro- 
ceeds from rental authority, muſt be 1 i 


lignant. Thus many who, in their individual and un- 
connected ſtate, probably have ſpent a life not 
= uſeleſs to others, but profligate and careleſs in it- 
If have become valuable — f — 
nity, and have arrived at a degree of moral improve- 
ment, to which they would not otherwiſe have at- 


voice of the experienced 
has in all ages that the trueſt happineſs is to 
be found at e 
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No. XLL | 
ON THE-ILL EFFECTS OF RIDICULE, WHEN 


EMPLOYED AS A TEST OF TRUTH IN 
PRIVATE AND COMMON LIFE. 


ORACE once happened to ay with an air of 
levity, that ridicule was more efficacious in de- 
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he bears about him. He is probably a man of letters ; 
leads a life remote from violent temptations ; has ac- 
quired habits of virtue ; and, perhaps, from the prac- 
rice of reaſoning and diſpuration,. can maintain or ex- 
plode opinions, which concern the moſt important in- 
tereſts of his fellow-creatures, with all the indifference 
of a by-ſtander. But his opinions are plauſibly fup- 
ported ; they are pleaſing to the lover of novelty ; they 
afford folid confolation to the vicious ; and are 
read by thoſe who want a ſanction for flagitious con- 
duct, who wiſh to be furniſhed with arguments to make 
proſelytes to vice, and who are defirous of 
the voice of conſcience even by the fallacies of 
try. They are read by the young and the gay, as a 
ſyſtem of philoſophy newly diſcovered, which far ſur- 
paſſes the antiquated doctrines of the received moraliſt, 
and as favourable to thoſe ideas, which they 

embrace on the expediency of unlimited indulgence. 
That ridicule is an infallible criterion of truth; is an 
inion, from its peculiar correſpondency to the taſte 
greater part of mankind, wuch more prevalent, 
and therefore more detrimental in the common inter- 


largeſt fortunes, fill 
Jaw to the deu. 


ng 
| 1 

which it is capable. They perhaps have been uni- 
formly vicious, yet have the 2 of 
virrue ; have been i » yet have been ad- 
mired for their wiſdom ; they have deſpiſed all the 
precepts of moral philoſophy, and by the dint of that 
which natural want of feeling inſpires, have 

through 

ſumption of „and ftill farther 

the — by the attentions 
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finds he has hitherto dwelt on fairy ground, where, all 
was enchantment. The fancied icene is vani 
He feels himſelf aukward. His accompliſhments are 
either not underſtood, not valued, or have no oppor- 
tunities of diſplay. At firſt he is coldly neglected ; 
and, at laſt, when perſonal acquaintance has taken 
place, he is conſidered as a novice, greatly to be pi- 
tied for his fimplicity, but who ma in time. 
Some kind inſtructor undertakes the office,. and em- 
ploys x1DiculL e, as the moſt eſicacious method of ſuc- 
ceeding in it, He finds it neceſſary to ſubmit to ſuch 
1 before he can be admitted ho equal terms. 
e yields, though not without a fij | regret, to 
think that he uſt diveſt himſelf «4 an 2 bed. 
ments, which he once hoped would raiſe him to the 
rank of the worthies, whom he admired in books, and 
cannot help lamenting that he muſt ſtudy degeneracy. 
Self-abaſement is an eaſy taſk.. He deſcends from the 


invidious height of virtue, and is received with plea. 


ſure by his relentiag companiogs. In his turn, he 
learns to deſpiſe what he once admired, and. contri- 
butes by his advice and example to ſtrengthen the for- 
midable phalanx of envious deriders. _ bec 
indeed what is commonly called a wit, that is, a joker, 
a buffoon, a _— a, mere 8 world, and. 
perhaps is really ſo much degrad contagion, 
"> * 4 theſe characters more valua M of 
the ſcholar, the good man, and the philoſopher. He is 
no longer the man of virtue, but he is the man of .fa- 
ſhion, which be is taught to deem a nobler diltinc- 


ton, ; 

All the uſeful and amiable qualities, which ſweeten 
private and domeſtic life, have occaſionally been pur. 
aut of countenance by the, prevalence of the doctrine, 
that ridicule is the teſt of truth in common life. . Con- 


duſtry, prudent economy, fincerity in friendſhip, | 
cate ſeruples, volence and beneficence, have been 
— op the p rug Bape, _—_—C the ma- 
lignant feelings of, envy, n prompted to beftow. 
218 K The 
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The eff-& of ridicule cannot but be powerful among 
the young and inexperienced. It is a remark often 
made, that the man is found to degenerate from the 
excellence which diſtinguiſhed bim when a boy. = 
the walks of literary life, inſtances are frequent 
thoſe who, though they were the boaſt of their ſchool, 

— of merit, when they are ad- 
vanced to higher ſeminaries, or introduced into the 
world. To ridicule, for the moſt part, they owe their 
degradation. Their pre-eminence excites the envy of 
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ON THE ILL EFFECTS OF rRO VNG ET ARGU= 
MENT TRUTHS- ALREADY ADMITTED. - 


IN: A'LETTER 


n 


HAV Ereaſon to think, that L inherited iam na- 


ture a plain underſtanding, without any pretenſions 
to the vivacity of genius. I am grateful to my parents, 
that it was cultivated in that common way which guides 
through the beaten pathiof life, and leads not to thoſe 
2 which, ſor the moſt part, terminate in 
. N . | 4 * 1 | 
T was deſtined to a -mercantile: life, and my educa». . 
ry wy | ane — arithmetic, and 
a little elementary Latin acquired at the grammar 
ſchool. With ws ſteadineſs' of conduct, there was 
Hitle diſſieuliy in acquiring a competency in the trade 
in which I was. ſettled by my father. As I had: no ſa- 
mily, and was free from avarice and ambition, I retired: 
early from the ſmoke and of the tou to à ſweet 
litle-houſe and yarden- on the borders of - Epping- 
A ſtate of total inaction bothꝰof body and! mind, 1 
found leſs tolerable than the conſtant buſtle of a town - 
life. To my garden I had recourſe for: exerciſe. For. 
rural ſports I was unqualified, as I had never fired. a 
gun, nor mounted a borſe. Myc garden, however, 
amuſed me ſufficiently, contributed. to confirm my 


health; and, at the ſame time, induted a contemplative: 


turn. This led me to ſeek; in books; a ſupply for abe 


laß of that ſucceſſion of objects, whichthad40-long ſo». 
| licited and engtoſſed my attention in the great ſtreets 


of the capital. IO 
The particular courſe of reading into which I un- 
fortunately fell, might have proved hurtful, had I not 
been diſcreet enough to correct &@s tendency in time. 
At beſt, it only ſerved to fill up thoſe hours, _ 
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might, indeed, have been more agreeably and more 
_uſelulls employed. _ 


I had received. all the; notions uſually inſtilled by pa- 
rental anthority, with implicit belief. I was told that 
„there was one God, and. 1 believed it, for I ſaw his 
works around me. I embraced revealed religion in all 
its parts, with the fame evidence of convittion with 
which I believed the ſun to exiſt in the heavens, when 
I. beheld its radiance, and felt its warmth. I ſaw and 
believed. the difference between right and wrong, vice 
and virtue, juſtice and \ injuſtice, as ſtrongly as the 
difference between black and white, and ſweet and bit - 
ter. I never dreamt of calling in queſtion the authen- 
ticity of the ſcriptural writers, the doctrine of the tri- 
nity, the divinity of our Saviour, the immateriality and 
immortality of the human foul, and the reſurtection of 
the body, When I repeated the creed, I ſpoke with 
the ſame confidence of undoubting conviction, as when 
I afſerted the truth. of, a fact, of , which I bad ocular 
demonſtration. .. The fteady light of common ſenſe, 
together.,with parental authority, bad hitherto, guided 
me, and 1 had been humble enough to follow its di- 
A. was now at laſt that I perceived the firſt ſhadow 
of a doubt on theſe ſubjefts, and it was cauſed by the 
following circuunſtances. In collecting wy latle li- 
braty, „L often met with baoks entitled Proofs and De- 
moaſtrations of thoſe, important points, on which I en- 
tertaĩned not à ſipgle Idea of uncertainty; but I, was 
now naturally led to conctude, that dot. things were 
not indiſputably evident, of which ſo many laboured 
were conti offered to the public notice. 
Hy curiofity was raiſed, and I began to fuſpeR, that 
it was owing 1a uly fupplicity alone that I had hitherto 
22 proof, all thoſe defines, of which 
the leemed to require the moſt, powerful defence, 
andiconbemations. jahnitely repeated... © _ 
Tbe bare appearance of an attempt ta prove opinions 
which. I bad ever conſidered as wanting no other proof 
2 ua, firſt 22 — of — ſenſe, ſhook 
, ity of. my conviction. erto my days 
been, tranquil and ſecure. All my, principles a we 
| adds * 
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the contrary, an crea 
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argumenta 
truth was at firſt ſimple, and pr 
| but when that idea was connected with 
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which is neceſſarily attended with a little obſcurity. 
Ard hence it happens that illuſtrations, as are 
called, of important truths, are ſometimes the only cir- 
cumſtances which involve them in darkneſs. 

Whatever complaints have been made againſt the 
prevalence of infidelity in this age, and however true 
that may be of the higher or diſhpated orders, it-is yet 
certain, that the chriſtian religion is hair received 
by the greater of the community. Though their 
xA-2, 3 infirmity of human A fel- 
dom correſpondent with their principles, yet they are 
far from the character of ſpeculative infidels. It is at 
leaſt highly probable, that all who frequent the eſta- 
bliſhed churches are chriftians. It bas therefore been 
matter of juſt ſurpriſe, chat a great number of the moſt 
ingenious divines ſhould enter the pulpit, as if they 
were to convert a congregation of heathens or deiſts. 
To prove, by a variety of laboured arguments, 
the exiſtence of Gow, is furely unneceſſary before an 
audience, whoſe convention in a church is a proof thet 
they already believe it. It can have little other effect 
r or to ſuggeſt ſcruples inſtead 
of removing them. For it is certain, that not half 
thoſe ents in ſupport of ſcepticiſm have ufuall 
wr 3p = notice of the common hearer, whi 
are for the part adduced in the pulpit, in order 
to be refuted, by a fubrle diſputant E. Givwaity. A 
few good treatiſes might properly enough be written 
by the truly able, to ſhew the fophiſtry of = deiftical 
author, and then he and his lucubrations might be 
ſuffered to paſs on to oblivion ; whether they would 

lide with a rapid courſe, if they were not 
by the imprudent interference of thoſe, who, i they 
are fincere and conſiſtent, muſt wiſh to accelerate their 
extinction. bat l 14,004 oy 
Neither polemical, controverſial, doctrinal, nor ſyſ- 
tematical divinity, ſeems well calculated to anſwer the 
important ends of true religion. The ends of true 
rehgion are all friendly and benign. But, peace, be- 
nev „and purity of heart, are, I believe, not at 
all promoted in ihoſe many volumes of theology, 3 
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haye owed their origin to controverſy, and to logical 
and metaphyſical refinement. They originate in pride, 
rerminate in acrimony. 4 

One might, indeed, almoſt venture to pronounce it 
a judgment on the temerity and the preſumption of 
man, that ſcarcely any philoſopher bas diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by thoſe ſpeculations, which were never de- 
ſigned to fall within the ſphere of the human intelle ct, 
without ftarting fome notion abſurd enough to render 
his memory ridiculous. - Berkley, one of the authors 
on whom I was ſo unfortunate as to fall, and whoſe 
ſenſe and vutue I venerate, appeared to me an ohject 


of ridicule, however ingeniouſſy be had demonſtrated 


to me the non-exiſtence of matter. I happened to 
meet with him ſoon after I bad been reading an author 


| who had proved, fo far at leaſt as that my poor under- 


ſtanding could not refute him, that the human ſoul was 
aces: and periſhed at death. Between them both 


1 found I was, on a ſudden, deprived of both my foul 
and body, without any ſenſible loſs or detriment in ei- 


ther. I was tempted to exclaim, Oh, the fooliſhneſs 
of vain philoſophy ! 

Convinced at laft that common ſenſe, or that ſhare 
and ſpecies of underſtanding, which nature has be- 
ſtowed on the greater part of men, is, when compe- 
tently improved, the ſaſeſt guide to certainty and hap- 
pine, I have laid afide proofs, demonſtrations, and 
Illuſtrations of all matters fufficiently proved, demon- 
ſtrated, and illuftrated to the humble mind, by their 
own internal evidence. And however the learned and 
the diſputatious may amuſe themſelves in morals and 
religion with fine-ſpun ſubtleties, I ſhall reſt fatisfied 
ith the coarſer notions of my forefathers, and make 


I; 
Wl 
the ſcri rule the rule of my thoughts and actions 
—To do to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
Sh wy de N 
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pain. 
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' Ne. WWW 
* van ucnse tre or TBMPERANCE TO 
THE er Y and MIND. 


EN a re; ſom regulating the 


have been too repeatedly inſiſted upon to require any 
fatther ee . e preſent remarks ſhall be 


confined to temperance of diet in particular, and to 
the advantages which accrue from it te the health of 


the mind. 

How far-the intellectual n are connected with 
the animal economy, is a diſquiſition which rather be- 
Tongs to the natural philoſopher than to the moraliſt. 


The experience of every individual muſt convinee him 


of their alliance, ſo far as that the mind and the body 
ſympathize in all the movifications of ama of 


One would imagine that the ſtoical 


founded on a notion of the independence — 


on the body. According to this — wv. 4 the mind 


may remain, as it were, an unconcerned ſpectator, 


while the body undergoes the moſt excruciating tor- - 
ments: but the moderns, however diſpoſed to be ſtoĩcs, 
5 help being a lutle allied by «fit of the gout 
or tone. 

If the mind ſuffers with the body in the violence of 
pain, and acuteneſs of diſeaſe, it is uſually found 10 
recover its. wonted La when the body is reſtored 


to health and vigour 
—— kind of „ in which the 


mind continues to ſuffer even after the body is relĩe ved. 
guor, and the nauſedus ſatiety of 
radually worn off, the - mind til} con- 


recent exceſs is 


tinues for a while-to feel a burden, which noefforts-can 
— ad ys be ſurrounded with 4 cloud, whith 
time only can diſſipate. | 


c authors, who have undertaken to 


rules for the fiadent in his purſuit of — wr fre- 
quently 


Ks 


- 
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r 


beautiful energy 
the mind together with itſe 
© tha 


the body, over- 

eſterday, weighs down 

2 and fixes to the earth 
t particle of the divine ſpirit. 

7 is a friend to the Muſes, is almoſt pro- 
verbial, and, like all thoſe aphoriſms which are found- 
ed on 1 juſt remark ; but, if an ade- 
ned for this effect, I know 
uſtly be attributed as much 
The empti- 
give to the 


charged with th 


ſurprine that they, whoſe wiſdom was ſo generally 
conſpicuous i te ſeveral inftitutions of common life, 
e is now univerſally efteem- 

ed injurious to health. It is however not unreaſonable 
that they were unwilling to clog their intel- 
ſatisfying the cravings of hunger in the day- 
of buſineſs and deliberation, and choſe 


_ fefftivity, when remained, but to retire from the 
1222 


Neo. 


| 


No. XLIV. 
ON CONCISENESS OF STYLE IN WRITING 
AND CONVERSATION. 


Celebrated French writer, remarkable for con- 
CISENESS OF STYLE, A {vol 
which he had made rather longer uſual, apologizes 
tor its prolizity, by ſaying, that be had not time to 

n 

0 in 
Eads at the fame time a grea Ai 
compoſition, The mind naturally — on 2 
conception, views it on every fide, and 
variety of byes in as gene 2 verily of wand x" 
the amplification of a fentence, though it may add to 
its perſpicuity, frequently diminiſhes its force; as the 
. diffuſe only « n 
able to burn when collected in the 

Brevity of expreſſion is ſometimes the mark of con- 
ſcious dignity and virtue. It was manlineſs of ſenti- 


2 htineſs of ſoul, which gave riſe to the 
When whe rant of Macedon menaced 


Rae ² ·'wnmL˙²ðͤ ..80Þ $4985 © 


throned 

88 earn his bread by ſet- 

7 le ſchool at Corinth. SEES 
d in fo brief a manner, muſt have ſtruck 
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written that beautiful parallel between Cato and Cæſar, 
than all the Philippics. | R p 

Many critics ha ve employed their talents in ; 
compariſons between Demoſthenes and Tully. All 
hens agree in attributiog to the former cancilenels, 
and to the latter diffuſion : and according to this judg- 
ment, they have not heſitated to give the preference to 
the Athenian. The conciſe vehemence of Demoſthe- 
nes carried all before it by violence; the prolixity of 
- Cicerq- gained ground by the foft arts of inſinuation. 
The effect of the former was - ſudden and irreſiſtible, 
that of the latter weak and dilztory. 

In the denovement of a modern tragedy, we find the 
heroes and - heroines expreſſing their grief in pompous 
. .Adeclamation. But, notwithſtanding the actor mouths 
out his plaints in all the grandeur of lengthened peri- 
- ods, and with all the vehemence of fludied action, the 
audience frequently fit unmaved, and are more ciſ- 
- poſed to ſmile than to weep. In the OEdipus Tyran- 
nus of Sophacles,. Jocaſta, when ſhe diſcovers her on 
and her buſband's ſituation, as deplorable as can well 
 . be conceived, immediately retires from the ſtage, re- 

.. peating only theſe words—* Alas! alas! wretched 
*, man that thou art—this only I can ſay to thee— 
. *©_ hegceforth, for ever filent.” Corneille would ha ve 
- pat, at leaſt, fifty. monotonc us lines into her mouth, 

- + Military harangues derive their chief y from an 
; expreflive brevity. Livy abounds with ſpeeches, 
conſiſting of hardly more than half a dozen words, in 
which generals animated their ſoldiers to ruſh ogy to 


© 


 . - danger, and death, But ancient hiſtory ſcarcely afords 


any inſtance more ſtriking than that of a French king, 
who thus addreſſed his men, immediately before an 
Attack L am your general you are Frenchmer — 
_*© there are the enemy.” . 

„ Caonciſene ſa ot narration, whether in writing or in 
| ing. is a maik of truth. To introduce a multi- 
#ude- of proofs and aſſeverations, is tacitly to confeſs, 
that hat is ſaid ſtands in great need of corroboratiou. 
One: of- our Egglith . ſefts, which. proſeſſes . 
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love of truth and plain dealing, has almoſt made it a 
tenet of theit religion to uſe no other words in denying, 
or aﬀerting, than the fingle particles of negation and 
affirmation : and a poet of antiquity remarks, that 
many promiſes and profeſſions, iuſtead of ftrengthen- 
ing, weaken our behiet. 
hey who have travelled. know that the Frenchman, 
in the profuſion of his politeneſs, makes many offers 
which he expects will be refuſed ; and ſhould you really 
ſtand in need of his aſſiſtance, it is a doubt whether he 
will give himſelf much trouble to alleviate your dif- 
treſs, or diſentangle your embarrafſinent : but an En 
liſhman will do you a piece of ſervice ſecretly, and 
diſtreſſed with the expreſſions of your gratitude. The 
former will overwhelm you with protefſions of friend- 
ſhip, without the leaſt real-regard ; the latter will be 
furly, and at the fame time go all lengths in ſoothing 
your ſorrows and relieving your wants. * 
Bluntneſs is faid to be one of the characteriſtics of 
the Engliſh, and is allowed to be a natural conſe- 
quence of their ſincerity. When it does not degene- 
rate to ruſticity, it is not unpleaſing. Sy 
But the good effects of brevity and conſciouſneſs, are 
not to be found only in writing and 7 There 
is ſomething analogous to them in the arts in 
and ſcul Jy There is a concealment and — 
which ſets off more beautifully, and” diſplays more 
clearly, than an open, an undiſguiſed, - a laring re- 


-preſentation. Timanthes rook the of a 
picture, the ſactifice of Iphigenia at Aulis. He gave 
a degree of grief to the ſpectators, ionate to the 


nearneſs or diſtance of their relation to the love 
victim. Thus be had exhauſted the paſſion before be 
came to the father, and, at a loſs to expreſs 4 ſifficient 

anguiſh, he repreſented” the diſconſolate parent con- 
- cealing his face in the folds of his-garments. 

Were the. cauſes of the pleaſing and powerful effects 
of conciſeneſs to be inveſtigated, one of them mi 
perhaps be found to be the re which a 'reader, 
er , takes in having fomethiog Teft for his on 
' fagacity to diſcover. "The mind. ily ſnatches at 
hint, and delights, to enlarge upon it ; but frigid is the 
employment of attending to thoſe productions, the 


ON THE CHARACTER AND STYLE OF PLINY 
THE YOUNGER. 


7 4 HE character of Pliur the younger, in what- 
ever light it is viewed, is pleaſing. The ele- 
gance of his writings reſulted from the habitual ele- 
gance of his mind. Conſidered as a man of letters, 
and a man of the world, he may be faid, more than 


e. Eaſe, the characteriſtic of the epiſtolary 
ſtyle, is ſaid to be ſacrificed to ſtudied ornament : but 
ſhould be remembered by the cenfurers of Pliny, 
that there are beauties of art, as well as of nature: 
and that art, even when miſplaced, may uce an 
agreeable work, as nature may bring forth ſomething 


anomalous, which, though termed a monſter by the 


beauties 
Pliny 
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mass 


BY 


| 


pieces of eloq 
difficult, becauſe their ſubjects are commonly of all 


others the moſt barren. hat may be ſaid in praiſe of 


Pliny are not likely to pleaſe 
reader. Soungiag periods, 
and animated efſions, are required by the vulgar, 
and 
refinement. thoſe, 
whoſe intelleQs often 
Corpo prefer 
coarſe vi i 
vated mind 
from the 
which ariſes to 


it 
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Ting —— be diſplayed in 


even a rough ſtatue, or in ſketching an imperiect pic- 


ture; yet the judicious conn iſſeur will always feel a 

pleaſure in examining thoſe works of ſculpture or 

— 2 Which have recetwed the 
been fnifſhedi with the niceſt traits of the 

Such writers as Homer and Shakfpeare I muſt admire 


| _— all their imperfections on their heads ; but yet, 


as imperfeQtions are not of themſelves: laudable, it is 
— conſiſtent with reaſon to admire thoſe alſo; who, 
ike Pliny, ate even paintully ſolicitous to avoid them. 
Longinus, with all the ardour of genius. prefers faulty 
-eminence to faultleſs. mediocrity ; but yet neither he, 
Tak. other ſenſible Critic, has pronounced correctneſs 
a 


. 
Rr But ue 


read to be moved, to! be entertained, to be delighted. 
Mere approbation is # frigid ſentiment. | An animated 
. work, therefore, which excites warm emotions, at- 
tendedd with occaſional diſguſt, is read in preference. to 
another, which is inſipid. though correct. and dull, 
though / judicious. "But where genius is united with 
— taſte, the judgment, the heart, and the ima- 
gination are at once fully ſatised. Such a combination 
"exiſted in the minds of Pliny' and Addiſon. It muſt 
indeed be rematked, to the honour of Addison, that 
be is ſar more natural tban Pliny. He has all the ele- 
1223 — — without the affectation. 

*''The elegance of Phay's manners,” ſays Mchmoth, 
ds force to the moſt 1 at ame time 
that it — — 


— — whole lite 2 to have — 
employed in the exerciſe of every | generous und 
ſocial „ Who' then, I ak, Will not forgive 
- the - blemiſhes of his - writings, eſpecially: as ahey are 
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No. XLVI. 


ON THE EXPEDIENCY OF EMBELLISHING 
COMPOSITION WITH HARMONIOUS 
PERIODS, AND WITH OTHER 
JUDICIOUS ORNAMENTS. 


„ antiquary, and the dull compiler, 
1 are commonly contented with a book, however 
unadorned and unintereſting, if it affords information. 
The flowers of rhetoric they deſpiſe as meretricious 
artifice ; and the graces of ſtyle they neglect as con- 
tributing more to embelliſhment than to ſolidity. 

But the majority of readers are neither able nor de · 
firous to overcome that propenfity to be pleaſed,” which 
they derive from nature. Befides an uodetrftanding to 
conceive, an imagination to invent, and a memory to 
retain,. they have an ear finely ſuſceptible of all the 
muſic of modulated periods. Compoſitions not addreff- 
ed to the latter as well as to the former of theſe facul- 
ties, they may reject as deſectiwe. The fineſt reafon- 
ing, and the ammated oratory, are attended to 
with diſguſt, Shen ed with diſcord. In- 
trinſic merit may excite approbation, but external or- 
nament is ry to give er An accurate 
yſtem, or a well- authenticated hiſtory, however rogged 
the ſtyle, is valuable as a collection of materials; 
cannot claim the title of a perſect compoſition, till it is 
poliſhed to ſuch a: degree of ſmoothneſs or brill 

as the ſpecies of writing ſeems to require. 
In the rude ages of literature, tha mind 
Ennms among the Romans, and a ſpeare 

the moderus, is admired for juſtneſs and ſublimity of 
ion, though the ſtyle be rugged and diſcord- 
ant. The novelty of the firſt literary productions cauſes 
ſo ſtrong a'pleafure in the reader's mind, that he 
can perceive nothing wanting to complete his fatisfac- 
tion. "His ent ch — to taneful ' meafures, 
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„which coſt the la- 
bour of a life, which were produced by many an 
ing head and palpitating heart, and by w their 
authors hoped to acquire immortality, are at laſt con- 
ſigned to oblivion, becauſe external beauty is not uni- 
ted with intrinſic value. 

Every ſpecies of compoſition has ſome end in view, 


pon this plea, the advocates for rhyme, in Engi 
verſe, reſt their argument. Rhyme, ſay they, 
ciouſly conducted, gives an additional power 
ing to the natural inherent charms of poetry. It is 
not to be rejected as 2 gothic ornament, in 


monkiſh barbariſm, and continued by a bigotted 


berence to cuſtom ; but is to be adopted and admired 
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which it aſſumes. A vein of 
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produced by nature. It may, indeed, however rough 
anc! — Mord a ſhelter- in neceſſity, and ſerve 
all the purpoſes of common uſe; but will not ſtrike the 
eye of: x paſſenger with wonder, till the chiſel in the 
maſter's hand ſhall have called forth each latent beauty, 
added the feſtoon and the Corigthian foliage, and united 
grace with ſtrength. | * 
To prove how naturally we are attached to modu- 
.lated compoſition,” we may remark, that the ſirſt works 
of the moft celebrated writers were poetical. The fa- 
culty of imagination is the earlieſt that diſplays itſelf 
in the human mind, Phe ardour of youth, too wild 
to be reſtrained by frigid rules, loves to indulge in all 
the licence. of poetry; but as the * 
ripen, they are enubled to controul the ſallies of fancy, 
which, pc: ps. of ittelf gradually grows chaſter and 
more correct,” At this advanced period, the mind de- 
ends from the heights of poetry to proſe. But it in- 


ſeuſibly and unavoidably communicates ſome of the 


graces of the art which it bas reli t that 
poetical ore will be diſ- 
cerned not only in the thought; but in the ſtyle ; which, 


though it will not fall into the fault of real metre, will - 


necelfarily' flow in ſuch cadence as a poetical ear ſhall 
dictate and approve. 80 bat It 
 -Unlearned readers — the beauties of 
they know not whence their plea 
to the matter rather than the manner, they 
perhaps think an author but ill employed, who ſhould 
write à loag treatiſe- on the art of turning a peri 


They woul& be ſurpriſed to be informed, that one ot 


the ancient critics has acquired a great reputation by 
writing on an art which is converſant in ound, rather 
than in ſenſe, and which is therefore, in their opinion, 
owes more of his reputation to bis Treatiſe on the 


Structure of Words, than to any other of his works. 


Nor has the art been confined to ſpeculative critics ; 
for Cicero, « practical rhetorician, has attributed an 
efficacy to the harmony of periods, which experience 
vu can prove to de real. 6 — 
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than five words, he informs us, was received with uni- 
verſal plaudits, though, as the author of it confeſſed, 
their Whole merit conſiſted in the fkilful collocation. 
Tranſpoſe but a ſingle word, and the effect will be 
euticely loſt. In bis elegant Dialogues on the Charac- 
ter of an Orator, he has entered into a curious dif- 
quiſition on the ſubject of proſaic numbers, and ſeems; 
to require in an oration, an exaftneſs of metre almoſt 
equal to that of verſe. The ſuhject is certainly curious, 
ang this great rhetorician, as well as orator, has. treated 
it with. preciſion: but as the quantity of. Latia words is. 
aſcertained by rules very different from the ,analogy of, 
modern languages, the ftriftures of Cicero. have no 
otherwiſe contributed to harmonize the periocs of our 
writers, than by ugggſting ghe beauty and expediency 
of profaic modulation 

Bus if his precepts ha ve not much influence in giving, 
this finiſhing grace to compoſitions in our own lan- 
guage, his example may communicate to them the 
mall Captivating ede — almoſt a 
pleaſing to a tulcepuble car, as a piece 
muſic. So neceſſary did he — — = the ſenſe: 
—— that he often adds — — and un- 
nece word to complete the roundnets of his petioc. 
To accuſe an author, of Cicera's fame; of uſing words. 
mevely fos the ſound, may. perhaps, furpaife hum wb 
is not converſant in his writings; but the recolltRtion:of: 
a few paſſag es will immediate ly induce thoſe, whE⁰ate 


well acquainted with his works, to acknowledge tha 


of this obſervation. 8.9] T7 
But.whoever would trace this. harmony to its, origin, 
muſt be referred ito the Greek writers. Their nume 


_ reus!gxpictives which occur in: every page: are uſed 


almotk solely to fill up chafais in te tadence, and to- 
render the! harmony full and, petſect- Some critics 
bawen indeed, attempted to poi out; the: ſignification: 
ol particle: in every paſſage but their ill ſuaceſe, 
- diligence, tends: to conſirim the preceding» 
Ponton. | | 4,1 >% 
The erbe, Fat are the miadels. of Cicero: A 
932» 
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the literati, and by all the unlearned. 1 41 
beauties of poetry are ca of being reli by 
thoſe who are perſectly regardleſs whether or not it 
was printed in the black letter, and written by Rowley 
or by Chatterton. Every lover of poetry is pleaſed 
with the judicious ſelection of Percy, though he gives 
himſelf little concern about dates. The antiquary 


may perhaps admire the oldeſt and the worſt piece in 


the collection, only becauſe it is old. The common 
reader, however, does often partake with the antiqua- 
_ in the pleafure reſulting » beſtowed in 

rches poetry, though he has no adequate idea 
of the ſupreme felicity of finding an Otho. 

The mere antiquanan taſte in or the admi- 
ration of bad poetry merely becaule it is ancient, is cer- 
— eherne 
ing of many of our old poets, diſguiſed as it is in an 
odfolere and uncouth phraſeology, than to read an ele- 
gant 


Greek or Latin author. Such ſtudy is, indeed, 
not 
and gaming the labour only for one's pains. 
Ob 9+ An 


ly, like raking in à dunghill for pearls, 


216 E SSAY.S, No. 49- 
conſider the rude ſtate of literature, the want 


of mo- 


dels, the depraved taſte of readers, we are ſtruck with 


the leaſt appearance of. beat - We are flattered wi 

an idea of our own — in A 
lencies which have eſcaped the notice of the world. 
We take up the volume with a previous determination, 
to prove that it contains valuable matter. We are 


cellent. But the candid are: read confeſs 
they have not often diſcovered in this — fog 
t degree or tity of abſol 

oy — Say My ound reſearch, Peer e . 4 8 
| we id, that the old Engliſh bards and mi 
ſtrels ſoared many a height CT followers * 
It. i true, that thoſe old ballads, which are in the 
mouths of peaſants. on both ſides the Tweed, have 
ſamething_ in them icreſiſtibly ca ating. Vulgaz, 
coarſe, inelegant, they yet touch the heart. — 


They have pleaſed the ear and the mind of a whole 
, An ſpite of the cold feelings of 
the: critic, muſt be pronounced beautiful. Addiſon 
2 the notice of ſcholars, by his praiſes, 
of Chevy-Chaſe. _ He. illuſtrated their | beauties, by 
comparing them with the Claffics. This indeed 
the attention of the. claſſical reader ; but it may. be. 
queſtioned, whether it would not be a better. method 
ta. view them as' originals.; and in order to. 

them e genera] reception, appeal to the genuine feek- 
ings (of nature.” For, in truth, when compared: as. 
compoſitions with the correct works of, Virgil. or Ho- 
race, the batharous language in which they are writ · 
ten makes them appear to diſadvantagg. At the fame 
time it muſt be confeſſed, that is, affords u very plan 
ing. employment to ther polite. ſcholar; to remark the 
coincidencies of thought, which are uſually. found im 
works. of genius, written at different periods. by. thoſe 
who could not polſibly”-imitate.exch other. The phi» 
. the. phenomengn, as it tends. to 


el a curious truth 


ſhould be unrewarded. We 
þ — 


drew; 
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tinue while the public is led by its taſte for detraQtion, 


og» ee ml 


8 prints have been of late very „er 


uſed to ridicule ſome of thoſe donor Frag gon 
and manners, which ariſe from effeminacy of man- 
ners, and tend to increaſe it. The figures repreſented 
have raiſed a very natural and innocent laugh, and the 
fatire, though well pointed and directed, has not utu- 
ally been perſonal. Nothing can be more laudable. 
than to exert * 1 e ious art in rendering 
RO TOOir ann of deriſion. 
mult be (confeſſed ger bs is much gy oe em- 
in corru the heart ination by in- 
— 2 here * . 2 making a 
— int the police of the watts, wich 
allows fome- of the ſhops in the moſt crowded ſtreets to 
exhibit, in their won, fuch prints as —_ 
to enflame the of inexperienced youth. y 
bagged. aig to what purpoſe are the 


| laws and wiſe regulations of a civilized ſtate, if we can- 


not permit our children to walk through the lic 
ſtreets: of the capital without danger of null ne 
their morals, merely by their Jeokiog into a window, 
which is ſo furniſ2ed as to attract the attention of the 
moſt innocent and unſuſpicious? A great and ſucceſ- 
five crowd is uſually aſſembled before the priat-ſhops, 
which, while it annoys the honeſt paſſenger who is 
baftening to tranſact important buſineſs, is perpetuall 
bow wal in a poiſonous draught, of which who can t 
— prot hops and diffuſive may be the conſequences ? 
which diſplay to thouſands in 
—_ the moſt inflammatory prints, 
m—_ juſtly — n as the guides to the brothel. 
In ancient times and der bee we read of the 


the 


| | by 

ing repreſentations ; but 

vi when put in competition with the 
the multitude ? If the print-ſhops in a 

were to exhibit only —  y 

hly ſerviceable to the cauſe of morality. 

ſerious part of mankind have complai 
y periodical publications have of 


what 


fale 
i the in 


rg 3 


they poſſeſſed ſufficient influence, to have 
They who have ſons and daughters cannot but appre- 
hend danger, when the moſt licentious pictures are 
daily obtruded on the public eye ; and they cannot 
help thinking, at the fame time, that the prefervation 
of the children of the commonwealth deſerves at leaſt 
as much attention from the legiſlature, as the preſerva- 
tion of hares and puppies a 

The art of painting is one of thoſe innocent and 
delightful means of pleaſure, which Providence has 
kindly afforded to brighten the proſpefts of human 
life. Under due reſtrictions, and wi 
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on THE IMPROPRIETY OF PUBLICLY 
ADOPTING A NEW TRANSLATION 
OF THE BIBLE. | 


fron charafteriſtic of all 
the Hebrew text, and have detected errors in it 22 

y are willing to magnify into im „ Manu- 
S0 having been collated, and the ew text at Lt 
aſcertained, as far as human ingenuity. can aſcertain it, 
there ſeems, at the completion of the labour, to be a 
wiſh among the-critics for a new tranſlation. 

Far my own part, if I may venture to give an opi- 
nion 1 that of the profound collators of H<- 
brew manuſcri T 
2 of ble an attempt extr 


Time gives a venerable air to all things, to men, to 
trees to buildings, and to books. Sacred things ac- 
quire peculiar ſanctity long duration.. A new 
church, with all the embelli ts of Grecian archi- 
tefture, is far Jeſs venerable than the Gothic tower 
overgrown with moſs. The preſent tranſlation of the 
Bible derives an advantage from its antiquity greatly 
I to any which could ariſe from the correction 
of, uus inaccuracies. Imagine a Roman ſenator or war- 
rior, dreſſed out like a powdered beau of modern times. 
Much more care is beſtowed on him in his preſent 
dreſs. He is nicely and accurately arrayed in every 

t. But what is the reſult? He is now pretty, and 
defore he was majeſtic. Juſt ſo, were the Bible cor- 


: 


424 E $$ A T 8, No. 4% 
reed and modernized, it would probably become more 


the „and ha / ould lo 
— — 


which no e 
We have ge de the very | 
which it now ſta bene th 
many paſſages of it by heart” in out infancy re 
ſern hom the cxrit he 


rent — 


. 


t our tranfſation was written 
Alu y; and that to alter 2 855. 
fpbemy. But ſtill, as the 
* ſtrong, and their intentions 

2 2 to ſhock their minds 
whi could not help 1 


eſpecially in 

body of the ch Yom 

time, or wort Sar ah by prejudice to the 
le, I cannot help thinking, that the preſent trauſla- 

tion ought to be retained + our churches for its in- 

trinſic beauty and excellence. We have had one 

men of a new tranſlation of the Bible a very learn- 

ed and ingenious biſhop, It is exa& and curious ; but 

I will venture to fay it FTE not to the majeſty, 

2 and fire of he old flation. A reader, 
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No. 
from the old one with all its im And it is 
1 eien that its excellence 
muſt be eſtimated | 


The poetical pa of ſeri are peculiarly pleaſ- 
ing in the pre 
it 1s 
mon's „ Cifficulr as it is to be int 


are literally tranſlated, and yet that tranſlation abounds 
with 7 n and irreſiſlibly tranſ- 
por ting. where ſenſe is not very clear 

the connection of ideas obvious at firſt ſight, the bal 
is ſoothed, and the ear raviſhed, with the powerful yet 
unaffected charms of the ſtyle. It is not indeed neceſ- 


5 
x 
: 
: 


by deſcription, and u muſt 
be owned, they have been powerfully felt by the 
majority of the nation ever face the firſt edition. Jo 
: Bible aud 

ary, ſongs 


E- E. H. 


ſource of heart-felt pleaſu re. 
It is falſe refigement, vain philoſophy, and an im- 
its 
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pliſhed, or think themſelves 
* is 
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Modern authors are natal diſpoſed zofed to juſtify to 
PE er Teak doen e? ware? | 
e numb agks! ate unwilllug to fu 
Deters ſubjeft is e ta . * 1 
are Cloſed; that the knowledge acquired by it 
ard, adorned by the expreſſion of genids, ig ca 
of 22 its proper r of. &very n= 
ious congenial mind, Literdty ptoduQtions 
continue, therefore, to multiply, and eve writer finds 
e 
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parent in the middle ranks of life, who is able 
fon above ence, contributes more to 
neſs, When be gives = taſte” for the 
- ſtudies which will exalt his nature, 
making him a trader without a gentle- 

be affords bim an opportunity of 
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ON THE EXCELLENCE OF LORD BACON 
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ternal habit, is, that the mind in! adopts ſome- 
thing of the character it per ſonates. s a natu- 


ral love of congruity, which inſenſibly cauſes the beha- 
viour to correſpond with the dreſs. He who aſſumes 
of low life, will foon exhibit proofs of 


the example of a moſt refined peop 

A K 

an opportunity ning. In our age and nation, 

it is warmly 44 * by the illuſtrious and noble 

from liberal but mean views; and it is | 

ole infernal wretches, whoſe proſtſſion it is to 
advantage of 3 


The gallery at a horſe-race, 
juſtly likened to a Pandæmonium. | 
alto, when not purſued with an atten- 
a their importance will admit, nor as 


. 


are conſidered with a ſeriouſneſs, and rhe ne} 
ardour, which momentous buſineſs only can 
moralift cannot lamenting that ſo much 


ith 


ON THE VANITY AND FOLLY OF DEPARTING 
| FROM OUR PROPER SPHERE TO BECOME 
AUTHORS AND ORATORS WITHOUT PRE- 
VIOUS AND SUFFICIENT PREPARATION. 


T has been obſerved, that the writer who declaims 
int vanity, is probably, at the fame time, under 
+ ere are however ſome ſpecies of va- 
nity, which, in companiſon with others, are not only 
excuſable, but almoſt laudable, The vanity of wiſh- 
ing to appear in print, when the perſon who entertains 
it has been well educated, and is free from the 
fity of attention to any particular buſineſs for his 
port, frequently tes as a ſtimulus to induſtry, 
induſtry ſeldom fails of becoming, in ſome mode 
other, beneficial. If he, who is really a 
profeſſion, feels an ambition to become an author, 
though be ſhould fail through the defect of his abili- 
ties, yet be cannot be faid to have ated out of 


racter ; neither does it often happen, that the time and 


attention, which he has given to his work, is ruinous 
to himſelf or family: for ſtudy is his employment, 


and he has been labouring in his vocation. He has 
himſelf, 


innocently amuſed, and perhaps improved 
though 
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ay for the wear of pens, and the conſumption of ink. 
bat it is really lamentable to ſee ** * unneceſ- 
ily expended on r and print, whic t to 
to butchers, 3 rr of 4 
not help thinking it a benevolent action, when the pe- 
riodical publications treat productions, which originate 
from ſuch authors, with ſarcaſm and ridicule. Though 
the laſh of criticiſm may make the fiple culprit ſmart 
for a little while, it may have a moſt beneficial effi 
on him, in faving him and his family from ſtarving. 
A mercantile or mechanical author ſwelled with fancied 
importance, and neglecting his buſineſs in purſuit of 
literary fame, w furniſh no bad topic for theatrical 
ridicule. Indeed, any effectual method of exploding a 
folly, which is ſo pregnant with miſery in private life, 
* ; _ no treatment can be ſo _ 
in ſuppreſſing what originates in vanity, as 
which 4 it moſt, contempt and ridicule. 
But this literary madneſs of the trading and mecha- 
nical orders diſplays itſelf in various ſymptoms. I it 
produces many writers, I believe, it produces more ora- 
tors. who cannot write, or at leaſt cannot ſpell, 
r ee ganenEy te by the vo- 
lubility of the tongue than of the pen ; by which method 
their in the ſcience of orthograph 4 concealed 
e 


ptible ſet of writers. If 
not read, they fucceed better ſtill ; for then the ar- 
— 7 = 


iration. 
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foals and heel pieces, or vending ſmall wares, is dif- 
ging nonſenſe on an audience of fools, who muſt 
even more fooliſh than himſelf, if they are able to 
liſten to him with patience. | 
To all writers and orators, who might be much more 
uſefully and honourably employed at the anvil or the 
loom, in the ſhop or the counting-houſe, I wilt re- 
commend the con tion of how many requiſites are 
neceſſary to form a diſtinguiſhed writer and a good 
orator. rns 
others, unleſs he has himſelf previouſly accumulated a 
plentiful ftore. A liberal education, and much read- 
ing and reflection, ſuperadded to a competent ſhare of 
natural ability, can alone enable a writer to produce 
what may deſerve the attention of a polifhed age. More 
leiſure than can fall to the lot of thoſe who live by 
mercantile or manual induſtry, is neceffiry to attain 
an eminence in literature. And with retpect to the 
oratory which ſome of the lower orders are ſo tond of 
a—_— it is uſually a habit of vain and noiſy bab- 
bling, lictle diſſimilar to the ravings of madneſs, and 
not unfrequently leading to it. have myſelf ſeen 


the dreadful effects of method iſtical enthuſiaſm. Many 


an honeſt taylor or ſhoemaker has turned preacher, 
and hurried bimſelf, and many of his hearers, into 
abſolute lunacy. And even that kind of ſpeechifying, 
which ſome perſons in the mercantile walks of life are 
ſo fond of diſplaying in clubs, committees, and affaci- 
ations, often tends to no other purpoſe but to waſte 
time, and fill the ſpeaker with a fel-conceit, which 
fometimes terminates in his ruin, by giving his ambi- 
tion a wrong direction. I am well affured, that a mif- 
pry attention to letters, and a fooliſh vanity in 
| ing in new and periodical 9 has 
contributed great y n the of adver- 
tiſements in the London Gazette. 
Nothing can be more laudable than that merchants, 
traders, and mechanics, ſhould fill up their intervals 
of leiſure in reading books adapted to their various 
taſtes, abilities, and previous improvements. 
muſt be cautious, left the charms of literary purſuits 
operate upon them in fuch a manner as to bring Fa 


the mercantile life, to be 


2 * — A the counter. 
t the better; when figures give place to 
+, | ra 

The evil which I endeavour to remove is really a 
ſerious one. The poor ſeribbler or prater may be a 


y involve him in miſeries which weakneſs alone 
cannot deſerve. His ill ſucceſs as an author, followed 
as it will be with flights, ridicule, and cenſure, muſt be 
3 urce of vexation. Thus his fa- 


lected. 
"MEE the beſt ornaments, as well as the ſureſt 
means of ſucceſs and happineſs, in all the branches of 
N e to 2 


» coled the main chance. 


l- 4 of a pro 
ſeldom fail of bringing on a 
which their ſatisfaQtions cannot 


rers, who feel an inclination to poetry, 

rary labours, were always to make a point of pro 
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 HIXTS TO THOSE WHO ARE DESIGNED 
FOR A MERCANTILE LIFE. 


T is no wonder that many fail in their employments 
and proſeſſions, when it is conſidered by what flender 
and childiſh motives they are often fixed in the purſuit, 
which is to continue for life. One boy admires a red 
coat and a cockade, or a pair of trowfers and a jacket, 
and therefore he will be a foldier or a failor. Another 
thinks he cannot but be a perpetual ſource of happine ſa 
to live amidſt a profuſion of plums and ſugar, and 
therefore he will be a — An early and accidental 
aſſociation of ideas is formed, by which happineſs is 
united with ſome peculiar mode of life, and a choice 
is made before reaſon or experience can poſſibly have 


is certainly too 


he choice of boys at an early age 
ill founded to direct their parents 2 their future 
mode of life. What ſucceſs can be expected in a plan 
of conduct which originates in the him of an infant ? 
A parent therefore muſt the di ion of his 
child, and endeavour to conform it to that profeſſion 
or trade, to which he has the beſt opportunity of intro- 
ducing him with advantage. The young mind may be 
moulded ow, viks he dgrte of BER, rooben 
any figure. 

1 Kho enm, when 6 greet therk of 
the commodities conſumed by the people are imported, 
trade muſt of neceſſity conſtitute the employment of 
the majority. I confider it therefore of very great con- 
ſequence, that particular inſtructions ſhould be adapted 
to young perſons, whoſe lives are to be ſpent in the en- 
gagements of commerce. They are ly fixed at 

deſk and the counter, at fo early an age as almoſt 
122 preg, but that which relates to the 
confined views of one particular Were I 
to offer advice to a young — 2 the com- 
8 mercial 
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mercial walk, I would addreſs him in a manner ſome- 


what fimilar to the following: It is impoſſible that 
what I ſay ſhould be exactly accommodated to all cir- 
cumſtances and fituations; but yet it may ſuggeſt to 
all fuch hints as are capable of improvement and par- 
ticular application. 

« The wiſdomWf our anceſtors has preſcribed, that 
* ſeven years ſhalFbe ſpent in learning the exerciſe 9 
* a trade or a mechanical art. 'This, like many 
of their inflitutiovs, which the vanity of the preſent 
* age is apt to deſpiſe, is founded on fubſtantial rea- 
* ſons. poſing you to begin at fourteen, ſeven 
+ years bring you to the age of twenty-one; a period, 
« at which it is quite early enough to aſſume the liberty 


* of manhood. Nor indeed can thoſe habits be formed 
* with certainty which are to continue during life, in 


a ſhorter ſpace, 
* Seven years, however, it muſt be confeſſed, are 
* a very confiderable portion of life at any age, and 
particularly valuable in the verna! ſeaſon, when the 
** feeds of every amiable and uſeful quality are to be 
* ſown and cultivated. You will therefore be parti 
* cularly careful to employ it in a conſtant application 
„to ufeful purſuits. 
„ The knowledge of your particular buſineſs will 
« claim, after your moral and religious duties, your 
* firſt and longeſt attention. Be not afraid of incur- 
* ring among your companions the appellation of a 
dull cit or a fpiritleſs plodder. Such names are uſu- 
ally the poor conſolations of thoſe, who envy the 
„ happineſs which muſt attend the propriety our 
conduct. Proceed therefore in the 
«« ance of your duties, animated by the approbation of 
„your own heart, and of your friends and fuperin- 
* tendants, and defpifing that ridicule which origi- 
* nates only in malice, it has been ſufficiently 
„powerful to ruin man 


4p need not inform 


© that writing, arithmetic, book-keeping, and a the 


particular myſteries, as they ate called, of your par- 
4 ticular occupation, will nA little time for in- 
„Action. The lefs, indeed, better. Vice and 
« miſery are almoſt the. certain conſequences of your 

not 
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* not knowing how to employ your time. Great cities, 
% where commerce is chiefly carried on, abound with 
„ temptations, and few are found more frequently in 
* the haunts of debauchery and diſſipation, than clerks 
V apprentices. | 

Since however it is impoſſib that you ſhould 
- ne ane Foe, 1 pery recommend it 0 
4 to acquire a taſte ſor g ; I fay good 
- GI on may injure your mind, and ruin 
« your fortune, by an indiſcriminate and improper 
« choice. The readers in your way of life ſeldom 
NLA and licentious 
« dudtions of every ſpecies. Bekides that, theſe have 


2 g to corrupt the morals of young men in 
* they have uſually an influence peculiarly 
* on the mind of the young trader: for they 
« almoſt invariably repreſent tial virtues of a 


* trader, ſuch * ſobriety, punctuality, and 
. The very 
name and character of a trader appear in them in a 
„low and vulgar light. The object held out as a 
* model for imitation is uſually ſome diſſipated rake, 
* who, with every vice and unfortunate _ 
* tends to make himſelf miſerable, and to break a p. 
* rent's heart, is repreſented as a fine fellow, and as 
* the object of love and admiration. | 
Let me intreat you to ſummon reſolution enough 
to avoid fuch reading till your jud t is mature, 
* paſſions regulated, and your principles formed. 
« If you have been fortunate —_ to have acquired 


our ſchool, 
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* things which ignorant avarice and ambition purſue 


* with reſtleſs avidity, and ** ow time without 
“any genuine enjoyment. They will enlarge your 
« views, and 2 a liberality of ſentiment and 
manners. If you attend folely to the means of get- 
ting money, your mind will gradually become nar- 
„ row. You will conſider money as the only x 
Tour eyes and your heart will be ſhut to all thoſe 
* other obejts of delight, with which the God of 
nature has profuſely furniſhed the reſidence of his 
favourite creature. This is an enlightened age; and 
„the man of fortune, but illiberal mind, well be p3- 
« tied, deſpiſed and neglected. He will find few 
« affaciates, but among thoſe who are as vulgar as 
„ himſelf, and whoſe riches, if they poſſeſs riches, 
cannot render them reſpectable. moderation is 
« neceflary in that which is laudable, and while I re- 
„ commend to you an attention to letters, I muſt re- 
mind you, that they are only to form your recre- 

« ation, and not your buſineſs. Be contented with 
reading. Beware of ſcribbling verſes when you ought 
to be poſting your accounts. A little applauſe 
„ ſtowed on your rhymes may be your ruin. It may 
« give your ambition a wrong object, and lead you 
« aſtray, like the dancing vapour of a milty evening. 
« Be cautious of railing your ideas above your ſituation. 
« Dare to be what you really are; and, if you think 
« your ſituation and character require to be elevated 
„ and adorned, elevate and adorn them yourſelf by ex- 
« emplary behaviour. If you wiſh to become re 
able, you will ſucceed by raifing the ſphere in which 
vou are placed, but not by ſhewing, that you think 
it too humble for a perſon of your exalted ideas. 

« You muſt beware of entertaining too early 
« fatal affeQtation of ſhining 
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Add to this, that be who is always adorn- 
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theatres, aſſemblies, 


„ and public gardens, will be fo over run with folly 
* and vanit _— no room will be left for the ſolid 


« yirtues of the ſober ciizen. Before the expiration 


„ of his apprenticeſhip, he will probably grow fick of 


his trade, get an enfigncy, if his father can afford 
«© (0 purc one, and, i not, turn ſtrolling player, 
© and at laſt, inſtead of becoming an alderman, or a 
- —_—_— private citizen, degenerate to an infamous 
„ {windler. | 

* conſider the manner in which a Sunday is ſpent, 
in a great city, by the young men who are trained 
« to trade and merchandize, as a matter of the higheſt 
„ conſequence to their happineſs. The maſter and 
« miſtreſs of the family are then uſually at their 
„ country-houſe, or engaged in ſome rural excurſion. 
„There is no reſtraint and no amuſement at home. 
« The apprentice or clerk is glad to make uſe of his 
liberty, and to fly from the ſolitude of a deſerted 
„ houſe. Parties of pleaſure are formed ; improper 
and even vicious connections made; ard the — 
« young man often dates his greateſt misfortunes from 
that day, the inſtitution of which was deſigned to 
« increaſe the virtue and happineſs of mankind. Part 
of the day may be very reaſonably and-uſefully de- 
« voted to innocent relaxation; but let that part con- 
«* fiſt of the intervals between divine ſervice, or of that 
+ which remains at its concluſion, Sunday affords a 
++ fine opportunity of indulging an inclination for read- 
ing; and I have no doubt, but that, after a few hours 
« ſpent in this decent and profitable manner, there 
+ would be more pleaſure than in galloping along the 
city road, and driving a high phaeton to Richmond 
” or to Windſar. | > 
have been thus particulas in ſuggeſſing advice to 
* you for the conduct of an apprenticeſhip, becauſe 
« good conduct during that dangerous. period is a very 
« promifiog preſage of future ſucceſs. I make uſe of 
the word Apprenticeſhip, though I know that many 
are introduced to the ſuperior houſes of merchandize 
6 without the form of indentures, and without a li- 
« mited term of preparation, But whatever time is 

90 10 ſpent 


ſpent in preparation, and whether it is 
* counter or at the deſk, the hints which I have 
* thrown out, may, I hope, be ſometimes ſerviceable. 
2 out of a thouſand from ruin, I 


« I will but one more rule 


lity, diligence, and economy. 
« purſued with halt the ardour with whi 
« are courted, and the vices 


Wi a mind enlightened and enlarged oy proper 


with ſou 
ples, if you have fair opportunities, of nec 
* often fail. Ton will probably riſe to 2122 
„dle character. a Britiſh merchant, who _—— 
+ opulence with uoſhaken integrity, and who is able to 
* enjoy and adors it wich u noble Werakty. 
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ON THE SELFISHNESS OF MEN OF THE 
WORLD. | 
HE profeſſed ftudents of the art of pl uſu- 
ally poſſeſs ſome qualities, which, when in 


true light, and without the varniſh of deceit, are 
peculiarly uopleafing. Indeed, the very 
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of reſort, arm in arm with a lord, and they will paſs 
cloſe by you, and never ſee you. They either look 
ſtraight forwards, or they are engaged in laughing at my 
lord's jeſt, or they really forget you. Whatever is the 
cauſe, their hats remain on their heads, and you en- 
deavour to catch their eye in vain. You then begin to 
ſee, that theſe prodigiouſly agreeable, affable, y 
obliging gentlemen, are no more than mean, unprin- 
cipled, felfith, and ſycophantic deceivers. 

If you were * — gppans- 
ance, equipage, and converſation, you imagi 
—— — —ñ— 
But, in truth, their generoſity extends only to them- 
ſelves, and their expences conſiſt chiefly in providing 
matters of external oftentation. Theſe they find con- 
ducive to the great end in view, the attracting notice, 
and making advantageous connections. After all their 
boaſts, they are uſually hard and extortionate in their 
bargains with the boneſt tradeſmen who ſupply neceſ- 
faries; they ſeldom befirate at any mode of getting or 
ſaving money while it can be kept clandeſtine ; and, 

they are 22 at a watering-place, they are 
often contemptibly penurious among their poor neigh- 
bours, and at their own tables. Er play at cards, 
at which they are great adepts, ere ſore prodigi- 
oully clever and agreeable men ; but though they de- 
clare the contrary, they play for gain rather than di- 
verſion... With all their vanity, love of ſhow, love of 
pleaſure, and love of diffipation, they are alſo moſt 
powerfully adtuated by the love of money. | 
indeed, is evidently the principle of all 
their conduct. They r in their own eyes of vaſt 
and conſider r inſtru- 
ments, which they may manage, with a little cunning, 
ſo as to render them ſubſer vient to their on pleafure 


raiſe 
the | 

cannot are 
admired, m—_—_——— may obtain, they 
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are both deſpicable and unhappy. By ſervilely cring- 
ing to all, and eſpecially to the , without attend- 
ing to perſona] deſerts and characters, they render 
themſelves, in effect, abſolute ſlaves, and their minds 


it, for the fake of po 

ſociety, that they, who live to ſelf-intereſt and 
If love, excluſively of all focial regards, ſhould be 
ſappointed in their Immoderate ſelfiſhneſs, 
e all other greedy ditpoſitiors, facrifices the preſent 
future enj t which never arrives to mortal 
But the ſelfiſhneſs of the mere man of the world 
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The illuſtrators of this mighty gens 


beauties never intended, 
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allowed to be his charac- 


is genuine, is 
But the 


teriſtical excellence. 


judges of 


e between rudeneſs and ſimplicity. 


to di 


to conſeſs the obvious fault of his 


From the teluctance which the admirers of Homer 
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Yet the truth is, that, with all 
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have been wandering up and down the world during a 
ied than hate of cag ofane writer of equal 
ticity. Yet there are no books which have come 


in the mouths of all who poſſeſſed a taſte for poe- 
try, and enjoyed opportunities for its culuvation. 
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No. LIX. fp 


ON THE CELEBRATED HISTORIAN 
THUANUS, OR DE THOU. 


HE of this illuſtrious writer includes a 
period of fixty-three years, beginning about the 
middle of the fixteenth century, and clohog at the 
commencement of the ſeventeenth. 
Though his life was active, for he was 
of the parliament of Paris, yet he found tune and 
attention to write a very voluminous and circumſtantial 
hiſtory. He adds to 2222 all — 
which tend to prove, that a contemplative is compa- 
tible with a buſy life. Many of the moſt eminent 
writers have been engaged in public employments, 
have ſpent a great portion of their lives in voyages and 
travels undertaken on political affairs, and have only 
fed that time for literary its, which they 
natched from the anxious concerns of the cabinet and 
the field. Grotius, in an epiſtle to Thuanus, expreſſes 
2 great degree of ſurpriſe, that the hiſtorian was able 
to * ſuch a work amidſt a variety of public buſi- 
nefs. 'Thuanus might have expreſſed a reciprocal aſto- 
niſhunent ; for the very learned and voluminous Gro- 
tius was engaged in public life, and was fent by the 
court of Sweden ambaſſador to France. The powers. 
of the human mind are indeed capable of an extenfion 
beyond what it is eaſy to conceive; and be who is 
impelled by neceſſity to exert hunſfelf ſtrenuauſiy and 
ſteadily, will ſaon be ſurpriſed at his own advancement. 
In a life of action and public employment, à thouſand 
incitements ariſe, which the ſolitary t never feels. 


he love of prai N 
of witneſſes, the renuaus exertion, 
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ſedentary ſtudent, who lives and dies in the receſſes of 


4 library. | 

The bi of Thiiztitis excites a. great ſhare of 
reſpect immediately on entering on the peruſal of it. 
The folemn declaration, in which he calls God and 
men to witneſs, that he wrote his hiſtory for the glory 
of God, and the ood of mankimd, without refent- 
ment or lity ʒ the ftrong and repeated tions 
that truth is his only guide, warm)y i the reader 
in his fiveur, and open his mind for the reception of 
all that follows. The very ferious prove Which cloſes 
the firſt book, diſplays a very refpe appearance of 
ſincerity and dignity. And there is every reaſon to be- 
lieve, that it proceeded from a mind fincerely pious, and 
firmly refolved to propagate the truth, and the truth 
as far as human ſagacity could develope it. 
dye hes always been admired for it 
cuity, except in its proper names. 413 in its 
general tenour, truly * ＋ It wou 
uniſormly beautiful, — cher ha. 
himſelf the trouble to eee materials, wh 
received from others, in dition. Perhaps 
aroſe from modeſty, 1 
he inſerted the recitals which he received from h 
reſpondents, or extracted from 
words in which he found 


hiſtory, 

be the beſt. The cauſe is obvious. | 

the words were entirely his own. But though f 
dig do bo ere 
equal to the compiler's, yet they ate not 
Fortunately, he wrote at a time when the Latin was 
cuhivated by al the ſcholars in Europe with indefati- 
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leſe, I would adviſe all future writers to give the name 


of a place or perſon varied only in its termination, if 
varied at all; for the want of perſpicuity is a deſect, 
which no elegance can compenſate. 


No. LX. | 
ON OWEN, THE LATIN EPIGKAMMATIST. 
OWEVER abſurd the taſte of the age, writers 


of true genius will ſometimes find means to ren- 
der themſelves conformable to it, and at the ſame time 


to claim the attention of a more enlightened peri 
Great ingenuity, though injudiciouſly and rials en. 
ployed, wilb ever excite the curiofity of readers, 

e to obſerve the operation of the human faculties 
under the influence of the various modes of judgi 
and writing, which, at different periods, have 
in the world of letters. ' 

In the is which Joannes Audoenus, or ] 


pentameter recep- 
tion. — — 4 ——— 


attention was not always paid even to the quantity. 
Upon the whole, it is certain, that he who 
himſelf. upon claſſical models will often be diſg 
with the expreſſions of Owen and his 1 
at the ſame time that he is furpriſed and pleaſed 
the wit and jocularity of their ſen 
find many thoughts, which, in the management of 
Martial, would have conſtituted epigrams of uncom- 
mon 
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and retained ; and there are few ſcholars, who have 
not committed to ſome favourite epigrams, 
which have ſtruck them with their pointed wit and 
beauty. Yet, at the . time, 3 5 — that 
it is not agreeable to read a great ion of epigrams 
with an unſuſpended attention. The neceffary want 
of connection, and the continual efforts of wit, ſoon 
fatigue the mind, which, though, like the palate; 
it may occaſionally delight in dainties, requires that its 
conſtant food ſhould be plain and natural. 


For the want of in ſome of Owen's compo- 
fitions, little apology can be offered. The taſte of 
thoſe readers mult be indeed, to whom indelicacy 


is humour, and obſcenity wit. It muſt however be 
conſidered, that poets have at all times deemed them- 
ſelves under an obligation to comply with the taſte of 
their age, and that the: age of Owen was not much 
refined. It was an heroic and a learned age, but it was 
not diftinguiſhed for delicacy. 

The licentiouſneſs of ſome of his works injured the 
poet's fortune. For Antony Wood informs us, that 


Owen was diſtreſſed by poverty, the epi diſeaſe 
of poets, and 8 
tion of riches at the death of a wealthy uncle, who 

misfortune 


difinherited him for ſome 17 —. 6 a 

which ſeveral of the unthrifty ers of the Muſes 

have raſhly incurred. . 
With all the faults of Owen, ſuch has been the fte- 

rility of epigrammatic genius in our country, that he 

may till retain the title, which he has acquired among 

foreigners, of the Britiſh Martial. | 
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ON POLITIAN AND MURETUS, TWO ELE- 
GANT WRITERS OF MODERN LATIN. 


NE of the bri luminaries, which ſhone forth 
at the revival of learning, was Politian. A flight 
knowledge of the Greek was in his age a and 
rare attainment. He not only underſtood the language 
ſo as to read ir, but to compoſe in it. As a gramma- 
rian, as an orator, as a poet, he has been an object 
of general admiration. Genius he undoubtedly poſ- 
r ſcholars of 
his times; his poetry is notwithſtanding greatly 
defeftive. In fire he abounds ; bot do i ans © 
and in art. There are many fine lines in 
his Ruſticus, and the dition is throughout remarkably 
ſplendid, though not always purely claſſical. The La- 
tin poets of this period were not, indeed, fo careful of 
the claſſical purity of their ſtyle as of harmony and 
brilli Several of the poems of Politian are florid 


ſeaſon, we muſt allow that great applauſe, which has 
been paid to ſuch writers as Politian, juſtly due. The 

under the neceſſity of breaking through a thick 
of . ou 


attention. Under every difficulty, they arrived, by he 
extraordinary efforts of emulation and genius, to a de- 
gree of excellence, which greatly reſembled that of the 
models which they ſelected for imitation. 
The Greek verſes, which he wrote at a very early 
, are highly commended. He prefixed the age at 
which he wrote them. Scaliger ſays he ſhould not have 
done this; for they are ſo excellent, that even his Latin 
verſes, which he wrote when a man, are by no means 


equal to them. r 
| The- 
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The Letters of Politian are indi elegant; 
but they are not without their fa he ſtyle is 
ſometimes too wy" — For the — 
introducing a favourite phraſe, he often goes too 

out of bs way, and —— the and the ex- 
preſſion by a redundancy of words. 

With all his faults I muſt confeſs I have read him 
with great pleaſure. There is a charm in true genius, 
which compenſates deſects, and often conceals them 
from the view. | , a. . 

Politian's rea! name was Baſſus. His aſſumed name 
was taken from the place of his birth. The adoption of 
names entirely new, was, at one time, not uncommon. 
Thus the real name of Eraſmus was Gerard. There 
was perhaps ſome degree of blameable oftentation in 
aſſuming the appellations of Deſiderius and Eraſmus, 
both of which, according to their reſpectire etymology, 

ify the amiable or the defirable. Politian's adopt- 
name was alſo choſen: with a view to convey a fa- 


vourable idea of his character. It is not improbable, 


that it was thought to expreſs, what indeed its derivati- 
on may intimate, a poliſbed taſte and underſtanding. 

It is remarkable of Muretus, another elegant Latiniſt 
of modern ages, that he acquired a perfect knowledge 
of the Greek and Latin languages, in one of which he 
wrote with great elegance, without an inſtructor. 

He various Critical and poetical works; but 


his Ora tions have always been celebrated as his beſt 


productions. They are indeed formed on the — 2 
of Cicero; they are written in a rapid and flowing 
ſtyle, and are not deſtitute of judicious obſervations. 
But, with reſpect to his diftion, it muſt be faid of him, 
that he is leſs careful in the ſelection, than in the diſ- 
poſition of words. This defect aroſe from a blameable 
precipitation, of which authors have ſometimes been 


vain, | | 

We are told, that Muretus never tranſcribed any of 
his writings, that he ſcarcely ever read his productions 
twice, that he ſeldom made a change or interpolation, 
and till lefs frequently a blot. This may account for 


his faults, but it cannot excuſe them. It is an inſult to 


N 2 mankind, 
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preſent them with a work leſs 
a have rendered it. — 


SA hi foe 
oblivion. Muretus has been juſtly and ſeverely cen- 
fured for having beſtowed on the execrable maſ- 
facre at Paris on St. Bartholomew's day. | 

He imitates Cicero ; but, like a ſervile imitator, he 
imitates that which was leaſt beautiful in his model. 
The very diffuſe ſtyle of the Roman is ftill more dif- 
fuſe in the orations of Muretus. The Afiatic manner, 
even in its beſt ſtate, is not a to a correct taſte. 
It prevented the works of the greateſt orator whom the 
world ever faw from being umverſally admired; and, 
when it is preſented to the reader with aggravated de- 
tormity, it can ſcarcely be rendered tolerable by any 
concomitant beauties. 

The Epiſtles of Muretus, though often are 
improperly written in the oratorical, rather than in the 
epiſtolary ſtyle. He ſeems to have ſtudied and admired 
the Orations of Cicero more than his Epiſtles. 


Muretus has been greatly for his L 
Sczvola Sammarthanus fays of him, that Catullus is not 
more like himſelf than he to Catullus. I bave not 
been able to diſcover any peculiar grace, either of ſen- 
timent or ſtyle, in the few little which remain 
©n ſacred — But there are on other oc- 


cafions which are and far , in 
__ CCS 


claſſical purity 
on 22 Muretus. Inthe very pretty 
— er Raphael there e mani impropriety, in 


reſenting t — himſelf in the higheſt 
— TR 
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him who has formed a taſte for modern, as well as an- 
tient, Latin Poetry,  Catullus and Fibullus were evi- 
dently his patterns; but Rapin - thinks, that, by ao ex- 
ceſſive affectation of fine Latimity, bis odes are ende red 

It is true, that there are many ſucceeding writers 


| who have excelled Muretus both in verſe and proſe ; 


but his real excellencies, and the great reputation which 
he has poſſeſſed, will juſtly render him an object of at- 
tention to him, who, from his love of letters, becomes 
intereſted in the works of all who have contributed to 
ad vance their progress. | 


— 


No. LXI. 
ON THE POET VIDA. 


IDA was born at Cremona, a city in Italy, at 

no great diſtance "from the birth-place ol the 

ou whom he unitated. As a reward for his ingenious 

bours, the Pope gave him the biſhopric of Alba. H- 
died at the age of fiſty- nine, in the year 1566. 

There is perhaps no modern Latin poet more cele · 
brated than Vida. He is juſtly recorded by the great 
De Thou, as * 1 amo rr 

lied poetry to facred ſubjects. , 
— this province with pure and nt verſe. 
This praiſe is certainly due to him; but of the 
more zealous religioniſts ſeem to have endeavoured to 
recommend his ſacred poems as the beſt of his works. 
Even Scaliger, who cenſures his hymas as puerile, 
aſſerts that his Chriftiad deſerves the bigheft praiſe. 
The truth is, that bis. Chriſtiad is the worſt of his 
greater wo. ; He was ſenſible of it. 2 y 9 
upon it with reluctance, and gized for its defects 
with. — difdence, in ar inſcription ſubjoined to the 
poem. He: ſpeaks very modeſtly of his performance 
in his Epiſtle to Botta, and ſeems defirous that his 
friends, and all the world ſhould know, that he under- 


took ſo arduous a taſk ſolely with a view to ſhew 


is gratitude in obeying his patrons. Beſides many 
4 and heavy paſſages, which muſt occur to every 
43:13 | | | reader, 


22 ＋ have obſerred, that Vids hu 
put into the mouths of Joſeph and 8ᷓt. John two ſpeeches, 
he of res Dis ar erg 


it was conveyed to the tribunal of Pilate. © 


is not to be fuppoſed, fay they, that the preſident 
of the council could have time or patience, in the midſt 
of a tumuſt, to attend to a long ecital of all the par- 
ticulars of the birth, education and actions of our Sa- 


viour ; befides that, St. John is introduced explaining 


matters, of which hunfelf could kave had no certain 
knowledge till after the day of Pentecoſt. 

But it is not pleaſant to dwell on the enumeration of 
defect. Almoſt every writer of genius has been ſome- 
times led to compoſe agaioft his inclination. The ad- 
vice and importunity of friends, or the neceſſities of 
particular ſituations and emergencies, have called forth 
a talk at a time when the fine impulſes of genius have 
lam dormant. And it may be remarked, to the honour 
of Vida, that his moſt unpoetical works do credit to 
his heart and to his piety. This cannot be faid of the 
trivial writings of many of our moſt celebrated authors, 
which have — deviated, not only into abſurdity, 
but into immorality. _ | 2 

Vida himſelf, were be alive, 4 chuſe 
his three books of Poetics, his ces, and his 
Scacchia, to form the baſis of his r Theſe 


| tation. * 
certainly poſſe ſa a portion ot Vir lien beauty: Though _ 


it is but a ſmall portion, it diffuſes a luftre, which 
attracts and detains the notice of the claſſical reader. 
He undoubtedly practiſed the —— which he has 
given in his Poetics, of making Virgil the only objet 
e E un * * 
Ir is certainly of great conſequence to the ſtudent, 
who wiſhes ra ho the ſtyle of « particular author, 
not to diſtract his attention by the peruſal of many 
others. Vida, though ſucce in his imitation, fur- 
niſhes an additional proof, how difficult it is for the 
moderns to contend with the ancients. He has many 
verſes interſperſed, which would not be'g 
to own; but he does hot ſupport that dignified uni- 
formity 


veying 


de ſponc 


enen * . 
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ity of elegance, which places the Mantuan in a 
rank ior to all others, in the excellence of a cor- 
rect and delicate kind of beauty. The firſt book cun- 
tains many ſweet paſſages, particularly agreeable is the 
deſcription of the marks of a young genius, and its 
progreſs in poetical efforts. Fhe w performance 
is highly pleaſing, contains many uſeful hints, and de- 
ſerves the commendations of our Engliſh eſſa yiſt on 
the art of criticiſm. 

Modern eclogues in Latin have become too common 
to attract much notice when they are not remarkably 
excellent. They have been the trite medium of con- 
veying the complaints of the ſurviving friend and the 
deſponding lover; and indeed have, by a little auk- 
ward contrivance, to communicate even political 
doctrines and ideas. Virgil, it is true, ſet the example, 
and it has been followed by cer and many others, 
even to a ridiculous degree. Vida's Ec as they 
are laborious imitations of Virgil's ſtyle, have a con- 
ſiclerable ſhare of grace and dehcacy. The Epiſtle to 
the celebrated Gibertus is full of tender ſentiment, and 
exhibits that eaſe of language, which proves it to have 


flowed tfrem the heart. 


The Bombyces, or the Art of managing Silk- worms, 
has the fame kind of merit, reſulting from a cloſe imi- 
tation of Virgil. It exhibits an equable flow of elegant 
verſe, but, I think, preſents not any ſtriking ges; 
though Scaliger ſays, it is the beſt of all Vida's works. 
It was a very proper preſent to à lady, the Marchi- 
oneſs of Mantua, to whom it is dedicated. 

It is faid, that by reading the poem called Scacchia, 


or the Game of Cheſs, a perſon may learn to play it 


with fill. However that may be, the poem has al- 
ways been admired for its ingenuity and elegance. The 
game of cheſs, indeed, the moſt ancient and*the moſt 
generally known of all others, deſerves attention, were 
it merely on account of its antiquity and univerſal ac- 
ceptance. Montaigne afferts, that it is too ſerious for 
a game ; and it is certainly conſiſtent with reaſon, that 
games, which were adopted for recreation, ſhould not 
require a degree of painful attention. The etymology 
of the Scacchia, the title of the poem, has _ 


y, but ſeem not to ariſe to any 
excellence. The Lamentation on 
the Death of his Parents, Willam Vida and Leona 
Oſcaſala, has many tender and affecting hts, which 
ny _ that _ from the beart. This, 71 * 
0 pathetic in his poems, evince 
e had 
choſen * * 1 
Notwithſtanding ſome trifling ine qualities, many 
dull paſſages, wh genius ſeems to be eclipſed by la- 
bour, the whole collection does honour to the taſte of 
the poet and his times. It is formed on the beſt models, 
and every where diſplays marks of an amiable diſpoſi- 
tion, as well as of a poetical and claſſical talent. It is 
always benevolent and friendly to virtue; or, as he fa 
imſelf, his numbers pleaſe, it they pleaſe at all, wi 
out guilt, and without the bitterneſs of fatize. 


No. LXIII. 


ON THE LATIN POET SANNAZARIUS. 
BOUT the time at which learning . : 
were, from the dead, there appeared an illuſtrious 
race of writers in Latin verſe, . whoſe force of genius, 
and >” of language, entitle them to rank among 
the celebrated of modern poets, with our Drydens, 


. 


y thought to have i 
of them. Pope was 


Weener 


8 
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happened, at that time, to 
modern Latin A 
it by - fg Arg 
tly regarded ; we 
aboundin beauty. His two 
| e, 1 an amplication of a ſmall 
edition publithed by an anonymous, but very judici 
compiler; and Pope js blamed by a ſenſible thi ſe- 
vere 


London, was 
bookſellers. 


liberal leifure ; and, amidſt the buſineſs and diffipation 
r his admued poem, De 'Party 
* | | V+ % 1 
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the tablet which he was painting, and the fame has 
been ſaid of this _—_ + her . 2 ; on 4 
Ol this poem, though the admirers have been warm 
and numerous, way, a4 been cenſurets, whoſe opi 
nions feem to be jx The ſtyle is beautiful and Vir- 
lian but the ſpirit is not always equal to. the ffyle, 
acknowledges that be read the poem with 
* but at the fame time laments, that a facred 
bjeRt was not treated more conſiſtently with our ideas 
of ſanctity. Rapin allows, that the 
is admirable ; but aſſerts, 
is deſtitute of delicacy, and 


becies which foretold Jeſus 

| — the names of ſalak aud 

David, but repreſents Proteus as ſinging them ig a cave 
on-the: banks of the Jordan. 2 

Sannazarius indeed affords an inſtance, among many 

how difficult it is 10 ſucceed in facred poetry. 

he poem De Partu Virginis, like the Chriſtiad of 

Vids, is, notwithitanding the beauties of dition, the 


- 
- * 


flow ; but divine ſubjec̃ts are already to far raiſed 
nature,” as not to admit of poetical exaliation.. * 
attempt nas always, except in a few inſtances, diſco- 
vered only the. impotence and ambitign of man. It is 

like an attempt to put Off on Pelion 
wade the ſkies. A very 


g 


c 
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wa with progreſſive years. There is a 
ar . genius, which is 2 loſt, 


Serre 


Face eclogues bave been attempted by ſeveral 
they have not been ſucceſsful. It is 


indeed eaſy 1 why they have not fucceed- 
ed. Paſtoral poetry is ſo far removed from reality and 
nature, that there ſeems to be little reliſh remaining 
—_—_ - mankind for new works of that ſpecies. But 
we all know, that the manners of thoſe, who are en- 
ged in fiſhing as a trade, are even coarſer and more 
— than thoſe of the modern ſhepherd. To put 
the elegant language of the diam Muſe into the 
mouths of the crew of a fiſhing ſmack, is fuch a viola« 
tion of truth and nature, as tends to excite enn 
ts | ruity. 
The charms, however, of fine language and * 
dious verſe, can almoſt reconcile us to abſurdity of 
deſign ; and theſe charms are very conſpicuous and 
captivating in the — Sannazarius. Na pin has 
beſtowed great praiſe upon them; and Scaliger afferts, 
that they are the only Latin poems, of this kind, 
which, after Virgil, are — peruſal. There is, in- 
deed, a very conſiderable portion of chat fweet Virgi- 
— grace, — has been fo happily ee in 
epithets et facetum, the tender and ] 
finiſhed, It is one of the excellencies of 


this that he has uſed the reat delicacy 
A b © 14 a 

The of Sannazarius are adaired for tbes 
eaſe and harmony, and his Epi have alſo held a 
high place among the compoſitions of modern Latiniſts. 
R i act conſiſtent with the deſign of my papers wo in- 


troduce long citations in the learned en; aahvd 
me Þ muſt « refer the claſſical reader to the 


2 
paſſage relative to Sammnzariuvs, which, 
falles 3 mn 
our own un me. 


Ie, however, I hail want ae apology 


vg che fol 
F have azccidehta 


* lon 
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IL can by no means,” the late philoſopher of 
| Saliſbury, nnn | 
| «+, ticular, formed on the plan of a fiſhing life i 
and their ſentiment. His fourth Eclogue, 
oteus, written in imitation of Virgił᷑s eclogue 
maſter-piece 


puve of the villa of Sannazarius at Merg 
would be difficult,” he concludes, ** ro tranſlate 


«ac 11 
* theſe morſels. It is ſuſſicient to expreſs what F 
they mean /colleQively—that the village of Mergil- on T 
< lina had ſolitary woods ; had groves of laurel and _ 


«« citron; had grottos in the rock, with rivulets and 
er.: and that, ſrom its lofty firuation, it looked 
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in its career by a too early peruſal of writers, who, 
with all their elegance, are ſtil} ſubordinate, and who 
ty are no more than imitators of imitators, 
When the taſte and judgment are once rightly efta- 
bliſhed, they may be finely exerciſed by ſowetimes con- 
templating copies as well as originals, Nor let any 
fear to ſip at thoſe fountains, from which ſeveral of our 
beſt Engliſh poets drank copiouſly. x 


No. LXIV. 
ON THE VENERABLE BEDE, AND SEVERAL 
OTHER EARLY WRITERS OF ENGLAND. 


Cannot help conſidering thoſe writers, who arrived 
I at diſtinguiſhed eminence in a dark age, as the he- 
roes of. literarure: In latter times, and indeed at pre- 
ſent, there are various and powerful incitements to — 

ambition. A competent education is become gene - 
ral. Books are eafily procured, readers abound, and 
reputation and gain are the uſual effects of remarkable 
improvement. But to have written much and fuccefſ- 
fully in the ſeventh century, is a proof of uncommon 


©, as was not 
nor obſtructed by diftcu] * 


idea. of the ſtrength and re- 
all theſe di 
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row, at the mouth of the Tyne, and was early devoted 
to = monaſtic ' life. He confined himſelf to bis folitary 
cell ; and, though be was invited to Italy by the pope, 
eferred the tweets of liberty, and of an unambitious 
| E, which be ſpent in a regular alternation of prayers 
and ſtudy. * | | 
In the third volume of his hiſtory, he fays of him- 
ſelf, ©. When I was ſeven years old, I was given 
++ by my relations to the very reſpe ctable Abbot Bene- 
dict, and then to. Cealſrid, ta. be educated by them; 
and paſſing my whole life in the ſame monaſtery, 
employed myſelf intirely in meditating on the fcrip- 
„ tures ; and, amidſt the obſervance of a ſtrict diſci- 
« pline, and the daily buſineſs of chanting in the 
church, I conſtantly found, in the exerciſes 57 learn- 


8 


« ing, of teach ing, and of writing, à ſweet amuſe- 


« ment.” 

His great work was an Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ; 
his miſcellaneous produQtions are almoſt incredibly 
merous. He is faid to have been flilled in Greek 
well as in Latin, and he diſtinguiſhed bimfelf 
knowledge in poetry, rhetoric, general hiſtory, 
nomy, arithmetic, chronology, philoſoph 
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ſeverely cenſured ſor them by Du Pin, Dargonne, and 

Milton; but he has been extolled and admired 

toſe / whoſe names, both in number and weight, wi 
equivalent to his cenfurers; and, take 


as well as bis. intriafic merits, one of the moſt brilliant 

ornaments. of Engliſh literature. His Ecclefiaftical 
in five books, was publiſhed in the laſt century 
: | | of Al 


ments which have been made in the ſpace of 'a thou» 
ſand years, they may not probably be very uſeful, but 
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LXV 
' ON SOME OF THE MOST CELEBRATED 


SCHOOLMEN., 


VERY lover of letters will find himſelf im- 


lite- 


curioſity, to enqum e into the lives and 


pelled, by 


— 


of thoſe ſcholars, who, in any period of 
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Perner 
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. and the other mate - 
rials of politer literature.” Had nas been 
* centuries later, — A any work 
w we might have not expected in polite and ſolid 
literature, from ſuch activity, combined with fuch pe- 
netration. 

His works, together with his life, and the notes of 
the editors, make up no leſs than eighteen volumes in 
folio, and they were printed in 1594 at Venice. 

Thomas A — oem to the obſer- 
vation of the Englith reader by an'arecdote in the life 
of Young, in which it is recorded, that when Young 
_—_— for advice in the choice of books on 

entering on the ſtudy of Ar Pope recommend- 
ed Thomas Aquinas. yu? underſtood to 
hve Tags Helene pe + jets © han Pope had been 
a zealous catholic, it might have been probable, that 
he took this artful] method of making à convert to 
popery- The fimplicity and enthufiafm of Young might 

ve rendered him an eafy dupe to jeſuitical zeal and 
artifice. But, I believe, Pope was too much attached 
o—_ to be a bigot to any ſyſtem of religion. 

t appears from a paſſage in the works of Young, 
that he read enough of Aquinas, and of fimilar writers, 
to have formed a exalted idea of their merit. 
Por, fays he, © the minds of the ſchoolmen were al- 
* moſt as much cloiſtered as their bodies ; they had 
* but little fearning and few books; yet may the 
* moſt I=> k with ſome 7 a 
© their ſo fingular natural fagacity, and moſt exquiſite 
4 of though Who could expeR to find Pindar 
* — Scotus, and Aquinas, of the fame 

party ? * DW? ſhew an original, unindebted 
energy: the vigör igneus, and caleffis origo burn in 
both, and leave us in doubt, whether genius is 
* more _ in the ſublime and beauteous 

* ers , or in the profound penetration, 
und r and minute diſtinctions, called 
* mo thorns of the ſchoels.” 

t is faid that the logician, Biſhop Saunderſon, 
was particularly fond of the Strands Seramdr of Aqui 
nas, and that he-uſed conſtantly to carry with him this 

treatiſe, 


* 
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iſe, y with Ariſtotle's Rhetoric and Tully's 
A ſo much read and eſteemed by fo great 
and affociated with the works of Cicero and 
muſt have no 1 merit. 
| nes Duns, who derived his cognomen, or addi- 
— of Scotus, from his native — nad 
not much poſterior to Aquinas in time or in . 
was the ſcholar of William Varro, an Eogliiman, 
The epithet of ſubtle was allotted to him, according 
to the faſhion of the times. The ſubtilty of bis genius 
gave him, indeed, an incontrovertible claim to the 
title Nothing, it is faid of him, was fo dark, but he 
was able to enlighten it; — ſo enigmatic ; but, 
ike another OEdipus, be was able to reſolve it. But, 
carried his ſubtilty too far. The thread was 
fine, that it became at laft inviſible. Man 
were uſed by him, as they were indeed by 
men, which, if they conveyed any idea to 


kt 
Sr 


1 
2s 


Who is able to his hæcceities, 
and his infolubles? And yet theſe 
explain other books, and particularly 
Our countryman, John Bale, ſeverely 
. He calls this jargon of terms 
chimeras of the its, and juſtly ves, that 
Roman catholic rehgion, dreſſed out in theſe forms, 
more fooliſh than the fabulous theology of He- 


5 


f 


: 


bitt 
+ 


4 
| 


as greater than Homer in one reſpect, ſince 
* only cities, but kingdoms, contended for the 
of his birth. The En liſh, the Iriſh, the Sc 
* the French, and the Hal have claimed bi 


their own.” 


— 


yet too recondite to en lighten his leis ſub- 


he then eng 


and after having ſuffered much ill- treatment, was at 
laſt ſtoned to death. He was therefore of courſe, wor- 


ſhipped by the 


was probably 
there aroſe a 
ſtructed in 
devil. 


From his intercourſe with the Arabians, he acquired 
a knowledge of medicine, natural philoſophy, and aſ- 
tronomy. From all theſe combined, he deduced a ſei- 
ence of his own, as he repr 


alchemical art of Raymundus Lullus. 1 
He is ſaid to have written more than four thouſand 
philoſophy, medicine, and theology. 


treatiſes in 


people of Arragon as a-martyr.. He 
depoſed from this elevation 3 for 

ty, who maintained that he had been in- 
he knew by that ſcientific preceptor, the 


- 
- 


He 


founded a ſect of Lallifts, and was the inventor of a 
certain method, which our t Lord Bacon reprobates 
as uſeleſs and oftentatious. It tended to teach the terms 
of art only, as if he who knows the words were fure 
to comprehend the art itſelf. * 

; 4 | 
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a method which has no folidity, and which, fo far from 
— Ao learned, does not even ſuppoſe them rea- 

He gave his logical work the pompous title of the 
Great Art ; and he engaged that, by — an 
man however ignorant, ſhould acquire the whole nels 
of the — 4 in three —_ his work was to be 
accompliſhed means of various diagrams, circular 
and wh hy” oa by the letters of the alphabet 
myſteriouſſy tranſpoſed. He had, however, his ad- 
mirers and followers ; but his great art has been found 
of ſo little uſe to mankind, that the mode of its ope- 
ration is almoſt unknown. who are curious and 
idle, may find ſome account of it in Gaſſendus, Alſte- 
dius, and Keckermannus. 

Lullus is not indeed efteemed for any real improve- 
ment in knowledge or ſound learning. a 
of obſcurity over his * which has often ſerved 
as the cloak of ignorance. It is not ſurpriſing, that an 
CO 1 the 2 and enigmatic 

a magician. Ia an a ignorance, 
leſs he was underſtood, the more — 

Conſidering the diſad vantages under which they la- 
boured, and the multitude and profundity of their works, 
many of theſe celebrated ſcholars exhibit 2 ſtupen 


dous and animating examples of human 
to 
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No. LXVI. 6 
ON THE VALUE OF AN HONEST MAN. 


T is the folly and misfortune of human nature to 
prefer the preſent to the future, the agreeable ,to 
the uſeful, the ſhining to the folid. We admire wit, 
beauty, wealth, titles, and all that ſparkles with the 

brilliancy of external luſtre ; and though we y 
| ve the plain and homely virtues, which form the 


is he able, is be a man of faſhion ? 
Now there have been of late, and indeed at all times, 

many men of faſhion totally deſtitute of moral honeſty. 

They have poſſeſſed every perſonal grace, and every | 
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pleaſing iſhment. uld fing, dance, 
Sug cartons. Theo He th en 


7 1 gay, and adapt all their ſenti- 
ments to the preſent company. They had that free- 
dom which is called charming, and which enabled 
them to puſh themſelves into all companies, and accoft 
men of rank and character by their ſurnames, and without 
any reſpectful addition. All this could not fail to excite 
the praiſe of the ladies, and the envy of the gentlemen. 
ade. * 7 that theſe charmi 
men, with the appearance of whatever is good 
agreeable, have been the firſt to overreach in a bargain, 
exceedingly ſucceſsful in the profeſſion of ſwindling, 
and parti ly adroit at a forgery. 

So deſpicable and deteſtable do the characters of ſuch 
men on detection, that I cannot belp thinking 
honeſty is the beſt ornament, as well as the beſt policy. 
It is indeed a diamond of the firſt water, while all the 
thew — — 2 — 
ful ſor the purpoſes of deceit, are no more than 
e or paltry glaſs, at once both tawdry and 

t | | 

I would recommend unfeigned honefly as ornamen- 
tal; becauſe, fuch is the nature of the human heart, 
it is infinitely more likely to be purſued and valued by 
the majority of mankind, when they think it will con- 
ciliate the love and admiration of each other, than 
when they view it merely as a moral excellence. The 
man of reading, reflection, and cultivated mind, will 
want no motives to purſue it, but thoſe which are ſug- 
geſted by his own conſcience and the delicacy of his ſen- 
timents. But to the maſs of mankind compoſed of 
all ages, all ranks, all tempers, all profeſſions, all par- 
ties, and all religions, it is necefſary to render any par- 
ticular virtue, which the moraliſt wiſhes to 
fancy, m be taught, if poſſible, to ſecond the deci- 
fions of reaſon. She is too often depoſed by her re- 
fraQtory ſubjetts, whoſe obedience indeed is ſeldom to be 
relied on, but when it is in ſome degree ſpontaneous. 

It. cannot ſurely be denied, that the quality which 
. 
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compilat 


literatur 


iſh prieſt, performing his duti 9 de 
performin ties conſcientious 
regularity, and diffuſin {once all around him. 
the medical walks we ſhould have no 
The phyſician would attentive* to the 


patient 


regular phyſicians, adorned by the 
ies which they never 
kind deſerves ſevere re- 
aſſuming of doctors de- 


vely in the eyes of its proſeſſors than lucre. 
ious inflitutions of ting ſenates would 
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n ; evils 
literature, from in and from avarice, and' at once 
diſgrace both learning and human nature. Among the 


of literature, as ſome of its ſubordinate profeſſors 


might di 
But in the condition of — which I have 1 
all would be fair and beautiful in the walks 

ing, as in the ancient Lyceum or Portico. 

ſtate ! But, alas, it is 41 14 

however, I am convinced, in ſome degree be realized, 
9 — — 
t to deceit ious to pu- 
WT and every ingenuous, open, honeſt ation 
honourable ; for Honour is the nurſe of the Virtues as 
well as of the Arts. Inftead of which, the writings of 
ſome modern inſtructors tend immediately to recom- 
mend every ſpecies of deceit at that early age, when 2 
little evil fown in the boſom by the tutor, cannot fail 

to take root, and grow to a magnitude. 

Early and late, by night and by day, in ſeaſon and 
out of fgaſon, I would inculcate on Vinton 
that an honeſt man 


ed, 


the of the moral 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE ORIGIN AND EFFECTS 
O SCULPTURE, WITH MISCELLAFEOUS 
REMARKS ON IT. 


HAT the humao mind is naturally 
with the works of imitation, is a remark of 
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Ain do relics | 
ideas of the gar wanted ſome ſenſible 
object to fix excite their enthn- 
fiaſm. Thus is all ſpace, and whote 


in his refidence to ſome 
of idolatry : but how- 
of the Supreme Being, 
man, the ice has 


I 
L 
F 


rude 1 
ever 


: 
: 
2 


#f 


it is to be „chat few will 
wiſh that idolatrous attention, which is at preſent pai | 

tues of the ancient deities, forbidden: for 
ſhall ceaſe to be admired, they will 


taſte will depreciate, ſince to renounce the mode]: 
he ancients, is to renounce the moſt captivating 
embelliſhment of art, an adherence to ſimplicity and 
_ While a Venus de Medicis, and an Apollo Belwe- 


| 2 
tion, requires a pen as maſterly as the artiſt's chiſel. 
A Virgil ſhould exhibit the ideas of a Praziteles. A 
of the art may, perhaps, find technical terms 
adequate to a technical deſcription. He may expa- 
tiate on proportion, and dictate rules for forming a 
judgment ; but the lan of an artiſt can ſeldon be 
completely underſtood but by artiſts. 
Compariſons are frequently made between the re- 
ſpective * Bs value, and the utility, of the ſe- 
veral arts. of the beſt judges of antiquity has aſ- 


ſerted, in a well-known paſſage of his works, that all 


the arts which tend to polith and refine human nature, 
are united by a common bond. That painting, poetry, 
and ſculpture, nearly approximate to each other, is 

obvious 
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5 as well as to painting, not 1 
fingle figures, bur to combine them yp” 
rehevo is a marble picture; z though 7 
of the canvaſs, which reſult fre m 
a due mixture of * and ſhade, and ſrom a variety 
of colours, yet it poſſeſſes ſome advantages which may 
ultimately competing the deſect. Expoture to the 
baren the 8 * any the 9 

edations of time e . 1 


toductions of the 

cables 8 the corroding tooth of ages, and may ſur- 
vive even a deluge or a conflagration. There remains 
not a fingle painting of Parrhafius or Apelles, of Ti- 
manthes or ras, by which we can judge of the 
of thoſe praiſes ſo laviſhly beſtowed on them by 
iny, Quintilian, and Lucian; but many antient re- 
— continue, at their preſent day, in all their origi- 

2 diſpl liar grace and ln 
Ipture ays excellence, 
= it condeſcends — — in miniature. The gem, 
ever 
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That ſpecies of ſculpture, which is diſtinguiſhed by 
the ſpecific appellation of Engraving on Copper, was to- 
tally unknowns to the antients. By the co-operation of 
this ſiſter art, the uctions of painting are univer- 
fally diffuſed, and the ornament reſerved in the | 
of an individual, becomes the embelliſhment 
habitation. * However great its uſes, and exalted its 
rr . 
er, to owe a great degree of its advancement to the 
artiſts of our own country; and it were eaſy to enu- 
merate ſome works of Engliſh engravers, of which the 
juſtneſs of repreſentation, and the delicacy of executi- 
on, have not ſurpaſſed by any age or any nation. 


No. LXVIII. 


THAT THE ENGLISH POSSESS A FINE TASTE 
FOR SCULPTURE, AND THAT IT OUGHT | 
TO BE ENCOURAGED FOR ITS 
MORAL EFFECTS. 


HERE are ſome, who, with a Miri 

fined for the liberality of phi 
cluded from all pretenſions to refined taſte, that 
mankind which nature has 
This faculty has 
mhale the 


eſt efforts of the mind have an appearance of illi- 
berality. If it was late before our artiſts made any 
| | conſiderable 
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conſiderable proficiency in Sculpture, it muſt not be 
immediately inferred, that they were incapable of ex- 
cellence : but that, as it is inconteſtably true, they did 
not attempt it. To expect that the art ſhould attain 
perſeion before it is an object of national attention, 
is no leſs unreaſonable than to require the fruit in ma- 
turity before the plantation of the tree. 

The fun-ſhine of royal or public 71 can baffle, 
the rigours of the climate, and raiſe luxuriant v 
tion on the bleakeſt mountain. Rewarded by a prince, 
and encouraged by a people, it is not to be wondered, 
that Sculprure has among us made rapid advances to 
attainable perſection. It were, indeed, eaſy to enu- 
merate names which would do honour to the ſchools of 
Greece, and of ancient and modern Italy ; but to praiſe 
living merit, is frequently to excite envy without con- 

ing fame. ' The ingenious artiſt then muſt be con- 
rent to appeal to 
when the dad 
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— extends itſelf 
and moral beauty; and 
mg ©» Any ſtation 
e diſpoſed to feel and to 
& of ſocial life, and of reci- 


procal benevolence. 
' lains, indeed, the power of iting vir- 
we, and the privilege of rewarding it. Many of -the 
benefactors to mankind have been animated in 
32 enli 


eek rever 
have neglected the 
calls of intereſt, and the allurements of plea ſure, io ad- 
1 of ſociety, and to adorn humanity. 

of their pain, the cum tion of 

—1 — 93 which the heart has often panted, 
12 faculty has toiled, may be ultimately con- 
ferred by the hand of the ſtatuary. Let not, therefore, 
the art be — amber 41 inſignip̃cance or 
vice, and to gra vanity of undeſerving opulence, 
ich poſſeſſes and of 


ON THE PROPRIETY OF EXTENDING CLAS=- 
SICAL STUDIES TO. NATURAL AND 
EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY, - 
AND UNITING PHILOLOGY 
WITH SCIENCE. 


"TUDENTS was have been moſt attached to 
claſſical lrerature, and who conſequently bave fuc- 
civied volt bn i; have often been ignorant of 
thoſe pleaſing parts of ſcience, the laws and operations 
of. nature, 

Were 


* 


1 
| 
| 
| 
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Were it only for 
ſure —_— 


we never ſaw 
fore, or like the arrival of a new ſeaſon of the 4 
when we make an excurſion from claſſical ground, on 
which we have long dwelt, into the territories of na- 

| b e of ideas entirely new is 
RR to he wind of Him, wha never baline dens: 
: ery pat bilology. His mind 
is refreſhed with variety, and enriched with new ac- 
quiſitions, and be returns to criticiſm, hiſtory, poetry 
and whatever elſe conſtitutes polite letters, with a 
eager appetite. 

A knowledge of nature and of 
_ copious ſource 
writer. mazims and hiſtorical 
be. 


w ideas 


know of 


I wiſh, indeed, that claſſical tafte 


— as 
in, 
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it is alſo true, on the other, that natural phi- 
— * have often been unable to give their diſco- 
veries that dreſs which claſſical taſte alone can 
beſtow, which is neceſſary to allure the general 
attention. By a _—_ 2 of each other's 
knowledge, the C would become more ſolid, and 
the naturaliſt more pleaſing. At the ſame time it muſt 
be confeſſed, that folid ſcience ought not to be ſuper- 
3 decorated, nor delivered in the ſtyle of an af- 
fected rhetoric. Belides that, a profuſion 2 miſplaced 
ornaments is always unpleafing ; tropes, figures, and 
ry ets, would introduce an — moſt 
unfavourable to the progreſs of ſcience. The Artic 
ſtyle ſeems, indeed, peculiarly ſuited to ſcientific pro- 
ductions ; and, if Ariſtotle is too little ornamented, 
yet his chaſtity, correctneſs, and purity, ſeldom fail to 
plea ſe on a ligent peruſal. Pliay the Elder is, how- 
ever, a more agreeable model of ſtyle, though his ſe- 
lection of matter is extremely culpable. 

We have, indeed, many writers in natural philoſo- 
phy, who were trained in claſſical ſchools, and who 
were early poliſhed by the elegancies of philological 
Frerature. But in their ſubſequent ſtudies they ſeem to 
have relinquiſhed the models of the golden ages, and 
to have written with little folicitude to pleaſe by their 
ſtyle, provided they were able to communicate in- 
formation. The nce has been, that many 
fine diſcoveries of original philoſophers have either 
unnoticed by the common reader, or they have 
repreſented in a a__ of and Tr de- 


of phyſiological 
of polite — 
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moſt ingenious lectures on aftronomy, chemiſtry, and 
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22 of thats appearances which he delighted 
to deſcribe. | 
But, without inſiſting on the utility of phyſiological 
ſcience as. preparatory to compoſition, one may aſk, 
who is there that pretends to the character of the gene- 
ral ſcholar, or the man of a c five mind, that 
would chuſe to live his days, without ſeeing the new 
world, which is opened to his view by the microſcope, 
the teleſcope, and all the curious machines of the ex- to thin 

imentalſt ? What ſtudent would neglect to look man le 
into the entertaining volumes of a Ray, a Derbam, an 
Adams, a Baker, a Swammerdam, a Keil, a Rown- 
ing, a Hales, a Cotes, a Clare, a Halley, a Boer- 
haave, a Linne, a Buffon, a Ferguſon, or a Pennant ? 
To ſhut our eyes on ſuch glorious ſcenes as they ex- 
hibit is, as Milton calls it, an injury and fullenneſs 
againſt nature. In this age and country; lectures in 
experimental philofophy ate read in every part of the 
kingdom, and the ſtudent has an opportunity of ac- 
quamting himſelf with the moſt curious natural phæ- 
nomena at a very trifling expence, and without the 
trouble of furniſhing and managing a coſtly and com- 
plicated apparatus; an ineſtimable advantage, and ſuch 
an one as the philoſophers of antiquity would have 
traverſed the world to enjoy. I have been aſtoniſhed 
to ſee how very careleſs even men of ſenſe and liberal 
education, are in this matter, aud how few 
tively attend the lectures of the experimentalift. E. | 
in the Univerfity of Oxtord, I can remember, it was 
by no means univerſal to attend the profeffors, who read 


natural philoſophy. The claffical ſcholars ſeemed ra- 
ther to deſpile that kind of learning; and, indeed, we 
often under value what we do not underſtand. " 
I have frequently been 1 to bnd how few, 
in compariſon, viſit that noble repoſitory of nature's 
productions, the Britiſh Muſeum. Many thouſand: 
«6 thoſe too in the more enlightened ranks, have lived 
d died within a mile or two of it, without haviy 
once hed the e d it. Ye thades of Pi 
and Ariſtotle, a 


re „„ 


nuiſance to a neighbourhood. 
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pretending a love of ſcience, yet 
invaluable treafures, even at their 


Thar the v and illiterate ſhould be incurious is 
not fog ; that the claſſical ſcholar ſhould be 
totally ignorant of nature's works, is no leſs aſtooiſh- 


ing than diſgraceful. Ta thoſe who are induced by 
their knowledge of a few lan es, and of the claſſics, 
to think themſelves completely accompliſhed in all bu- 
man learning, 1. will recommend the peruſal of the 
notes to the preface of Chambers's Dictionary. 


No. LXX. 


ON THE EFFECTS OF THE BAD EXAMPLE 
OF THE GREAT AMONG THEIR MENTAL 
SERVANTS, DOMESTICS, AND 
DEPENDANTS. 


T is found by experience, that there are few orders 

in the community more profligate than the ſervants 
and domeſtic dependants in rich and noble families. 
They are greatly to be pitied, as many cauſes concur 
to render their corruption almoſt unavoidable, The 
have uſually been lightly educated, if educated at 
and are often „at an early age, into a wicked 
world, deftitute of all principles moral and religious. 


The only leſſon they have learned with effect, is to ad- 


mire worldly pomp and grandeur, and to think 
and title capable t ws 
iniquitous or 1 | 


ing any conduct, 8. 
hey idolize the great with 
5 5 ſervility, and are inſolent to the middle ranks. 
ey aſſume a ſhare of grandeur from the rank of their 
maſters, and think themſelves intitled to domineer over 
their equals, and to ridicule their ſuperiors. Where- 
ever they go, they diffuſe, among the lower orders, a 
ſpirit of impudence, diſcontent, extravagance, and d 
bauchery, and, are uſually and defervedly eftzemed a 


Indeed, 
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| || Indeed, the profligacy among the ſervants of the 
5 

| 


= great is no trifing evil. Much of the corruption of 
- the common people is certainly cauſed and encreaſed 
1 by their example. The following is a cafe roo com- 
=_ mon in the country village. A young man, with all 
at the happy fimplicity of honeſty and innocence, is en- 
_— - aged, in conſequence of the good character which he 
rs, in the ſervice of the neighbouring lord. He 
goes to the metropolis, and ſpends a winter in the low 
haunts of the loweſt debauchery and drunkennefs. 
While his maſter is engaged in the ſcenes of polite 
amuſement, the poor menial, who waits for him dur- 
iag the tecious watches of the night, ſolaces himſelf 
in the 1 * or 5 — — on can 
corrupt examples ud, exc ua 
and every vice — debaſes humanity. His honeſt 
parents, and his brothers and fiſters, are, in the mean 
time, enjoying the ſweet ſlumbers procured by labour 


and temperance. 
At the return of ſummer, the fellow retires 
with his maſter into the country. He is finely dreſſed, 


and naturally excites the admiration of the village and 
his own family. What he fays comes from him with 
the authority of an oracle. He confiders himſelf, in- 
deed, as greatly enlightened, and undertakes to com- 
municate the illumination. In the firſt place, he ridi- 
cules the ruſticity of his friends and neighbours, and 
laughs at their aukward dreſs and* behaviour. Their 

nent ſubmiſſion to labour, he calls plodding and 

very; their ſobriety and t rance, covetouſneſs 
and meanneſs; their conjugal affection and regard to 
decency, ignorance of the world ; and their religion, 
examp'e of his lord. My lord,” fays be, I would 


tronage | 
fach 1 vicar, but by biſhops 


222 Therefore you may depend 
255 


« and 


at cards, he always pays 1 

. My lord hkewiſe keeps two or three mit- 
befides his wife, with whom, indeed, he never 
ber go very grand ; and, 
our mercers have broke ſince 


i avour not by 
ing, and debauchery, | 
the villa „ from being the ſeat of peace, in- 
nocence, induſtry, and contentment, becomes the fink 
of fin miſery. Colonies ſoon emigrate from it to 
y and and the ballaſt-lighters. 

his is really no exaggerated repreſentation. There 
few country gentlemen, who do not conſider the 
ner reſidence of a rich or titled man of faſhion in 
their neighbourhood as a ſerious evil, on „ 


Mr. John or Mrs. Abigail does not endeavour to 
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the corruption of morals which his corrupted ſervants 
introduce. There are not many villages, where ſome 
turn 
ry people from the errors of their ways, 

that virtue is ignorance, and religion 


experience can counterpoiſe. 80 extenfive has the 
contagion been conſidered, that I have ſeen it mention 
ed in advertiſements of houſes on ſale, as a very great 


adepts in a new kind of 
ſee the vanity of y and religion, in their own 
caſe, yet they cannot prevent the want of morality. and 
religion, when it a in their own ſervants and 
dependants from being ſeverely felt. by themſelves. 
The rich and the titled do, indeed, in theſe times, 

to extraordinary benevolence ; becauſe 
ta be the faſhion. Let then their 
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_ ſure; becauſe that which titillates the ear, is not al- 
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No. LXXI. 
ON MUSIC AS AN AMUSEMENT. 


OST of the pleaſurable diverſions have a ten- 
dency, when purſued with ardour, not only to 
relax in a proper degree, but totally to enervate. They 
indiſpoſe the mind for manly virtue, and introduce a 
tenderneſs of feeling ill ſuited to encounter the uſual 
aſperities of common life. But the ſtudy of muſic, un- 
der due direction, while it ſweetly ſoothes the ſenſe of 
hearing, touches the foul, and elevates and refines its 
nature. Conducted by philoſophy, it is able to infuſe 
the nobleſt thoughts, to urge the moſt animated ac- 
tion, to calm the ruffled ſpirits, and to eradicate every 
malignant propenſity. | 
Amid the invectives thrown out againſt the diſſipated 
manners of the preſent age, its taſte for muſic es 


applauſe. Even as a ſource of ſenſual pleafure, it is 


one of the pureſt and moft dignified ; it may be la- 
mented, that it is — wacely 1 ſenſual plea- 


ways the beft calculated to affect the heart. Simple 
muſic, for which the preſent age ſeems to have little 
reliſh, is capable of producing the moſt violent effects 
on the ſentiments; and the negle& of it is the cauſe 
_ mind is often little intereſted in the moſt cele- 
He who bas made muſic the ſtudy of his life, and 
an ear refined by application to faſtidious de- 
icacy, is pleaſed with curious productions of the 
Italian compoſer. But let the admired compoſition be 
performed in the hearing of another, whoſe natural 
powers are equally ſenſibſe, but who has been uſed to 
the works of Purcell and Handel only, and he will 
find his ear not greatly delighted, and his heart totally 
unaffected. : | 
The kind of muſic, however excellent as a piece of 
art, which penetrates no farther than the ear, pro- 
| duces 
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duces an effect quite different from what was intended 
; An original invention. As a pleaſure of the ſenſe, 

gh elegant in a high degree, it yet contributes to 
imbeciliry. The inartzicial muſic of the drum, at 
which the connoiſſeur might be enraged, is better able 
to produce the genuine effects of muſic, lively emotions 
of mind, than the fine modulations of a Fi s haut- 
boy and a Croſdil's violoncello. 

Of what kind is the muſic that delights thoſe who 
are ſtigmatiſed by the name of vulgar, but who poſ- 
ſeſs all the faculties of on, in 2a ſtate unde- 
praved by artificial refinement? Such perſons are the 
unal ſons of nature; and the ſounds which uni- 
verſally pleaſe them, are ſounds which nature intended 
ſhould pleaſe, and for which ſhe ed the finely- 
ſuſceptible ſenſe. The drum, the fife, the trumpet, 
the harp, the bagpipe, and the dulcimer, are the in- 
ſtruments which inſpire the lower ranks with joy and 
with courage, and which alleviate the ſenſe af the 
greateſt labours and the greateſt dangers. If we were 
to ſuppoſe a Giardini condeſcending to play a fine Ita- 
lian piece of muſic at a rural fair, there is little doubt 
but his audience would be ftolen away from him by the 


itinerant performer on a Scotch bagpipe or the hurdy- 


There are certain ballads, and certain tunes adapted 
to them, which are known to almoſt every individual 
in a nation, and which pleaſe on every repetition. The 
muſic, as well as the poetry of theſe, is ſimple in the ex- 
treme. The Scotch — have a ſweetneſs which de- 
ights every ear unſpoiled by the com oductions 

laborious ingenuity, but which 82 lake maſter 
knows not to intermix in his boaſted compoſures. And 
yet, nothing can be more natural and eaſy than the 
ſweet wild wood-notes of the Highland-ſwain. 
There are alſo certain pfalm tunes, which, with 
little merit as technical rmances, are enabled to 
excite in the mind a great degree of devotional extaſy. 
Thoſe of the hundredth and the hundredth and fourth 
pſalms, are the moſt popular muſic in 
they are no lefs adapted to excite a. ſpirit 
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commend the adoption of a taſte for ſimple muſic, 


among thoſe who ſtudy muſic merely for the entertain- 
ment of a domeſtic circle. It to be more 
to the ear in its natural ſtate, than the la- 


and complicated productions of the profeſſed 
modern muſician ; and experience abundantly proves, 
that it powerfully affects the heart and the i tion. 
If then it were received in thoſe numerous families 


Muſic at preſent often forms a conſiderable part of fe- 

male education; and it is to be lamented, that an ac- 

compliſhment, which, when properly ted, is moſt 

efficacious in filling the young mind with virtuous and / 

— ſentiments, ſhould form only innocent paſtime 
te 


longeſt, is proportionably honoured wi 
continuation of plaudits. The ſweeteſt ſhephe 
ever piped on his Doric reed 
than he who can make his pi 
five minutes without reſpiration. 
Apollo would ſcarcely engage 


- 
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finger of a modern was dancing on the firings of a 
violoncello. To attain to this ſtupendous excellence 
of rapid execution, requires the unremitted labour of 
a life; while a much leſs degree of application would 
enable a performer to raviſh and captivate the heart, 


1 natural feelings were not ed by acquired 


It is often urged as a reaſon for neglecting the ſtudy 
and performance of muſic, that to excel in it, or to 
play in ſuch a manner as not to offend a judge, requires 
2 portion of time incompatible with an attention to 
more valuable acquirements. To arrive at this fur- 
ug NN 3s 

ed neceſary to do little elſe than ſcrape and pipe. 
I moderate dexterity is ſufficient to 
effect all the great purpoſes of muſic, thoſe of moving 
the paſſions in the cauſe of virtue, and of exciting ſen- 
timents of manly pleafure. Fortunately the ple 
me which is to produce theſe derable cleft, is i 
molt eaſily performed, The moſt | influence 
of muſic ever known, is recorded in the volumes of 
— ; but it is 2 ＋ 1 1 
ments of antiquity were in t a degree, 
that it has perplexed the modern cliche ts Bicbves 


mony. Yet the feats of Timotheus, though aftoniſh- 
ing, are thought by many not to have been fabulous. 

e, indeed, who looks into the opera-houſe, after 
reading Dryden's Ode, will be induced, from the va- 
cant countenance and fleepy eye, to judge that the 


loft arts in which antiquity excelled, and which the 
moderns ambitiouſly, yet vainly imitate. | 
To produce the full effect of muſic, it is neceſſa 
that the ſiſter art, which tes in conjunction wit 
it, ſhould not be united by a forced alliance. Good 


erful, acquire by a r union an irre ſiſtible force 
rr 
many a fine piece of muſic is deformed by the moſt 
wretched rhymes that were ever tagged by a 

poetaſter. Songs we have in abundance, written b 


how they were capable of ucing a tolerable har- 


muſical art of Timotheus may be n among the 


poetry and good muſic, each of which is ſeparately 
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be wiſhed, that the fupetior of the 
combine with the beſt — of mole, 
honour to 1 and to the arts they love, 


OY the liberal communication of mutual 
„ fo natural and defirable an union as that of 
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No. LXXII. 


ON THE BEST METHOD OF EXCITING IN 


BOYS THE SYMPTOMS OF LITERARY 
GENIUS. 


HAT tender ſenſibility which always accompa- 


enius, often lays open the heart to 
ons as are very unſa vou to a vir- 


delic which is fapyoled to conflinite © geak 
ee appears to me, that this glorious 
ven ought not to be ſo lightly eſteemed. 
perior to other men in the ſuperior part 
mind ; to perceive external nature with 
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is not to be deſired, but that the moral conduct a 

in whom it appears, ſhould be kept under the reſtraints 
of l authority, with uncommon ſtrictneſs of diſ- 
Colbie nnd vigilance of obſervation. It is not ſufficient 
merely to give moral cautions, but actual reſtraints muſt 


—1 


furniſh a variety of delightful objects, capable of en- 
grofling both the affections and the imagination, fo long 
as the allurements of the ſenſes are, as much as poſſible, 


Genius then being an endowment moſt deſirable, and 

neceſſarily attended either with miſconduct or miſ- 

fortune, I ſhall think __= employed in at- 
a methods 


which may con- 


pting to point out 


* very 
i the cultivation of the 
be read as an amuſement. The 


fairies, enchanted 
form, and whatever ſtrongly firikes 

or deeply affets the heart, is calcu- 
ivify the latent feeds of embryo genius. 


to children and ſervants, and which are thought 
icable to deſerve the attention of the learned, 
ituted the mental food of our ſublimeſt writers 
e of infancy. Not only the old romances, but 
the common hiſtorical ballads of rudeſt compoſition, 
have been read with delight by our beſt poets. Pp 
wor 
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works of Shakeſpeare bear evident marks of that ſpecies 
of reading in which he took pleaſure. His witches, 
his magicans, his ghoſts, end al! thoſe airy nothings 
to which he gave a local habitation and a name, owe 
their origin to the poet's feeding his fancy on the ro- 
mantic and ſuperſtitions writings of the darker ages. 
It appears too, that Milton was extenſively acquainted 
n —— 
peruſal. R — — men powerful 
confirm the t mode of exciting genius 
which I — —— 

But ths e of books mutt be placed in the hands of 
children merely as matter of entertainment; and, if 
they do not take delight in them, they muſt be laid 
aſide for a more convenient ſeaſon. It would be ridi- 
culous to read them as a taſk, ard would indeed fruſ- 
trate the intention; for it is the delight which they 
afford to the infant fancy, which conſtitutes their — 
cipal utility. They are found, for the moſt part, to 
be — — to the curious and incxperi- 
enced mind are read with the cloſeſt 
attention ; — the to feel its lively ener- 
gies expanding to ſtrength and maturity; and t 
* ray a warm vernal 
on a fertile 

It muſt indeed be allowed that, with all their faſci- 


i Ri 


nating power over the they ſome- 
times exhibit nonſenſe and futility. Many 
and inſtructors will therefore object to the peruſal of 
them; If theſe, however, may be rejected, yer I think 
it abſolutely neceſſary, that ſome books of fimilar 
effect ſhould be ſubſtituted in their place; and I can- 
not help thinking, that none are better fuired to the 
ET ITE OS. = 
ector may urge, that a young boy will often at 
nn Dor A ook 2 be te 
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not underſtand, without impeding his 
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much more powerfully, by dwelling oa what he 
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by aerial to develope difficulties with the coldueks of 


Simple, narrative, and pathetic poetry, is indeed fo 
pleaſing to the pure and unvitiated minds of boys, that 
it can ſcarcely fail to excite their portion of genius, if 


they poſſeſs any; but there are alſo many works in proſe 
capable of producing the ſame effect. Rouſſeau has re- 
- commended Robinſon Cruſoe. I. entirely 


him, liar propriety of fee = on 
on the pecu di = 0G 
mind with a book ſo intereſting, and ſo ea 

e may be — for the the 
2 i — tales, ſuch as abound in the 
are peculiarly proper. Old Bunyan's 


eſs, though a ſtrange performance, "wy 
the fancy, and may be uſed with 


* in accompliſhing the purpoſe of ng 

he Arabian Nights Entertainments, the Tales 
of the Genii, and the _ of Abel, thou > may 
not be entirely a —— by a mature underſtanding and 
taſte, are well ted to kindle a flame in the bo- 


ſoma of boys; but, per perhaps, no book would be found 


ro afford better 


es for this purpoſe than the Bible, 
by the ſuperintendants of edu- 
cation, to ſeleQ thoſe parts, which are ſo beautifully diſ- 


Linguiſhed for ſimple ſublimity and unaffected pathos. 
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ON THE REASONABLENESS OF THE ANTI- 
QUARIAN TASTE. ' 


HE. baneful effeQs of thoſe prejudices, which 


— of humanity and polite 
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muſt be attributed, that ſome kinds of literary purſuits, 
indiſputably innocent at leaſt, ſuch as is the ſtudy of 
antiquities, have been attacked with all the ſhafts of 
pointed ridicule, _ : 

One circumſtance, which has contributed to extenu- 
ate the value of reſearches into antiquity, is a very ex- 
alted opinion of the (cicntific attainments — Ho runs 

f progreſſiue improvement is uni 7. in 
= —— the conſequence of progreſſive years, 
the opinion and the reſult of it might perhaps be well 
founded. But dk at} bo oowed. that the e- 
vancement of valuable ſcience has been diſproportion- 
ably rapid within the ſpace of the laſt two or three 
centuries z h the invention of printing, of the 
compaſs, and of many auxiliary inſtruments, and the 
diffuſioa of a liberal ſpirit, have facilitated modern en- 
quiries of every kind, and conſequently accumulated a 
tum of knowledge, which preceding ages could ſcarcely 
hope to obtain; yet it muſt be conſidered, that in the 
long interval of mental darkpeſs which preceded theſe 
inventions, many hiſtorical events muſt have happened, 
many practices prevailed, many modes of convenience 
have been adopted, which it may concern mankind to 
fs ns. PE Lis eapigns doh 

the anti . The ight enjoy 

preſeat == x =. and diffuſive ; but 4 cannot illu- 
minate theſe diſtant periods, unleſs its beams are con- 
centered upon them. The rays of the fun are abund- 
antly ſuſſeient to guide our ſteps on the ſurface of the 
earth ; but he who inveſtigates the ſubt cavern 
9 have recourſe to the aſſiſtance of 

- The reſearches of our modern 
ſometimes t n additional light on 


3 
tural fub- 


jects, and have had no inconſiderable influence in difſi- 


pating the doubts of the ſceptical. The diſcovery and 
explanation of a medal by a moſt ingenious illuſtrator 
of antient mythology, have exhibited to the deiſt a 
very powertul confirmation of the ſcriptural account 
of the deluge. It is certainly an ematbus judgment 
which has cenſured the ſtudies of the medalliſt as nu- 
gatory. To antient coins, gems, and medals, learn- 
ing in general ol —_— 
2 


ſome of its moſt authentic records. All the uſual ma- 
terials to which writing has been committed are of 
periſhable nature. expoſed to irrecoverable deſtruction 
trom a thouſand flight accidents, and inevitably doom- 
ed to periſh, after a ſhort period, by the corrofion of 
ume. But the inſcription on the faithful metal has 
been preſerved, without injury, from the earlieſt pe- 
riods-of civilination. To ſeem to pay a veneration to 
— — the _— — at lefs than the 
mutilated or copper of a Roman emperor, ma 
appear ridiculous to him, who has not duly — 
the extenſive utility of theſe acquifitions; but he who 
has obſerved light reflected from an 3 Iy con- 
temptible coin, on hiſtory ſacred and Will re- 
— pgs, 56.6 purſuit of the vir- 
tuo 


Nor will it be found that in ſubjects of com I 
lefs importance than the truth of religion, and the au- 
thentictty of hiſtorical information, the reſult of the an- 
tiquary's labour is deftitute of utiliry. He muſt have 
formed a very inadequate idea of the powers and the 

of the human intellects, who imagines that no- 
thing was produced, even in the darkeſt ages, by the 
efforts of native ingenuity, worthy the adoption of a 
more refined period. Not only in ſcience, but in po- 
litics and economics, in the lefs ſplendid arts, which 
adnuniſter to convenience and enjoyment, much in- 
Farmation may be derived, by careful ' ſearch, from 
times which have been in general negleRed, as afford- 
ing nothing to repay the labour of attention. his at 
leaſt is certain, that whatever they afford of real uſe 
can only be elicited from the embarraſſment in which 
jeans. / by the ſagacious antiquary. The ig- 
norance of the ages in queſtion neceffarily occafioned a 
paucity of written memorials Few and impertect as 
theſe have been, nothing but unwearied perſeverance, 
joined to great penetration, could draw them from : 
their obſcure repoſitories, and give them a fufficient 
degree of perſpicuity. It is happy for mankind, that 
the love of antiquities is a paſſion which operates with 
no inconſiderable violence. Nothing leſs could ſtimu- 
late the laborious ſtudent to tuck long and painful 
| wvellizations, 


* 
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inveſtigations, as are often neceſſary to procure ſatiſ- 
factory information. He, however, who has 
verance enough to ſurmount all difficulties, which op- 

ſe his progreſs in a dark and rugged path, ovght to 
8282323 the cenſures of raillery, however 

ile his diſcovery may ſometimes appear to « ſuper- 
ficial obſerver. Many of our moſt excellent princi- 
ples in the laws of England, many of our envied political 
inſtitutions, owe their orig} to Lada times; to thoſe 
times which the claſſical icholar is tempted to overlook, 
as preſenting little to exerciſe and reward ingenuity. 
But it may reaſonably be concluded, that they who 
could deviſe legal and civil modes of judging and aQ- 
ing, avowedly worthy the imitationof the moſt improved 
ages, were often equally ſucceſsful in their other in- 
ventions. In developing theſe, the antiquary fome- 
times finds, and perhaps dwells upon, leis important 
matters, which are only entertaining ; but he is no 
more to be condemned than the voyager, who to 
contemplate the curiofities which occur in his paſſage, 
yet, at the ſame time, forgets not the place or ohject 
of his deſtination, 

It has been miſtakenly ſuppoſed. that the ſtu ice of 
the antiquary are deſtitute of entertainment. To the 
lover of them, they unqueſtionably have afforded plea- 
ſure, even under the moſt diſadvantageous circumſtance; 
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ry 
and recondite reſearches, muſt acknowledge bis obliga- 
tions to thoſe who have judiciouſly compiled the re- 
liques of our antient poetry. 

Obvious as —— utility of enquiring into the 
obſcure ſcenes of remote antiquity, it has given riſe 
to ſarcaſm and ridicule. Circumſtances, it. muſt be 
confeſſed, have ſometimes ariſen, which ſeem to juſtify 
fome degree of raillery. For it is true that, in the 
courſe of various and profound reſearches, many col- 
| lateral diſcoveries will be made, whoſe ſole utility _ 
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A common utenſil, 
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fiſts in the gratification of curioſity. 


of little dignity or uſe, has ſometimes exerciſed the 


conjeQural ingenuity of the antiquary, to the diver- 
fion of thoſe who have not imbibed a ial ſpirit 


But however contemptible the diſcovery of rrifling. | 


objects may have been, when conſidered in afelf,” it 
has acquired a 
bable conſequences. It has often led io objects of real 
importance, by ſuggeſti | 
have occurred, had not the enquiry been commenced 
and proſecuted with * And the maxim eftabliſh- 
ed in a leſs liberal purſuit, that the ſmalleſt gains are 
not to be neglected by him who endeavours to amaſs a 
fortune, muſt be ſteadily attended to in a ſucceſsful pur- 
ſuit of knowledge. 


And, indeed, allowing that many of the reſults of . 
antiquarian ſagacity are not of high importance, yet 


will not this conceſſion tend to render the ſtudy of an- 
tiquities a contemptible employment. It is a fruitful 
ſource of the pleaſures of imagination. That lively 
faculty of the human mind is greatly delighted with the 
effort it makes in returring back to paſt ages, in being 
intimately cenverfant with manners and characters to- 
talſyv diſfe rent from the preſent, in bringing back to 
view ſcenes that have long vaniſhed, and tracing the 
progreſs of human improvemenits from their embryo 
ſtate to their comparative maturity. 

That which affords this ſpecies and degree of plea - 
ſure is highly worthy of cultivation. For it may with 
juflice be aſſerted, that they who judge ſcarcely any 
thing worthy of ſerious purfuit which is not attended 
with evident and palpable prof, are too ſevere in 
their reſtrictions Their conceptions are certainly ioo 
limited when they circumfcribe advantage within the 
bounds of perſonal, or even public emolument. Every 
intellectual effort, which calls off the attention from 
leſs refined avocations; every liberal ſtudy, which fur- 
niſhes an innocent pleaſure, is uſeful, as it is favour- 
able to virtue, e ee of fafe indul- - 
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OBJECTIONS TO THE STUDY OF ANTI- 
QUITIES WHEN IMPROPERLY 
PURSUED. 


O arraign any part of thoſe ſtudies, which exer- 
ciſe the talents of the liberal and ingenious, is 
by no means a defirable province. Under certain cir- 
cumſtances, and with due reſtrictions, they are all land- 
able in a high degree. But fince excellence admi's 
gradations, and fince even eftimable qualities and vir- 
tuous exertions, are rendered blameable bv exce's, it 
becomes expedient to point out the line which ſeparates 
fictitious from real utility, and to reſcind thõſe redun- 
dancies, which, like a morbid excreſcence on a beauti- 
ful body, fuperinduce deformity on grace, and give 
an alloy to intrinſic value. Such. an attempt, inſt-ad 
of extenuating, will tend to enhance the worth of thoſe 
things which are really valuable. 
beſe ideas will, perhaps, juſtify us in reviewing the 
objections which may be made to the purſuits of the 
antiquary. Though theſe purſuits are — 4 
too reſpectable to be condemned in ral, yet their 
per verſion and their exceſs afford ſcope for libe- 
ral cenfure. 

That the ſtudies of the antiquary have afforded mat- 
ter for comic ridicule is not to be wondered at, when 
it is with how ſerious an air he has uſually 
deſcanted on rrifling ſubjects. An implement, origi- 


nally contemptible, and rendered ftill more worthleſs 


by decay, no ſooner falls into the hands of the admirer 
of ancient remains, than it excites a degree of admir- 
ation approaching to idolatry, and furniſhes matter for 
a profound differtation. Many fanciful conjectures are 
formed; a thouſand collateral hints ſuggeſted, and a 
decifive ſentence at laſt pronounced, with all the formal 
of diQtatorial authority. After all the learn- 

ing diſplayed, and fagacity exerted, it not unuſualiy 
a happens, 
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happens, that a ſpectator, under the guidance of com- 
mon ſenſe, diſcovers, that what 3 riſe to ſo 
much diſcuſſion is of modern fabric and invention, ac- 
cidentally or artfully diſguiſed. Among the various 
modes of acquiring money invented by the reſtleſs 
mind of man, it has been one to imitate the effects of - 
time, to make an artificial ruſt, to accelerate decay, 
and deceive the antiquary. | | 

Few ſtudies are ſo much expoſed to the deluſion of 
forgery as that of antiquities. Though the antiquary 
has ſometimes made his palate the criterion of a 
nuine ruſt, and has been able to taſte the difference 
tween Roman or Attic ervgo, and the ſophiſticated 
pollution of the modern counterfeit ; yet, by the 
temporary indiſpoſition of the organs of taſte, he has 
often been known to admit into his invaluable collec- 
tion pieces of leſs value, and of leſs antiquity, than the 
loweſt com of the current ſpecie. Many an Otho has 
been fabricated by a modern copper-ſmith, who bas 
turned his baſe metal to good account, b —_— 
it into the twelve Cæſars. And a piece of brafs, cried 
down as too baſe to paſs with the ſtamp of a modern 
monarch, has become current and valuable as the coin 
of a Roman emperor. | 

Nor is a full dependance to be placed on thoſe ar- 
chives ard written memorials, on the authenticity of 
which modern hiſtory moſt confidently relies. An in- 
ſtance of the facility with which an appearance of anti- 
quity can be given to the parchment, has occurred in 
our own times and country. The late ingenious, but 
unfortunate author of the pretended poems of Row- 
ley, was able not only to imitate the modes of 
writing which prevailed among our anceſtors, but to 
colour the parchment with the ſpurious marks of 
an iquity, in ſo artful a manner, as to deceive even 
thoſe who were converſant in antient winnings, and 
who were juſtly eſteemed for their ſuperior pene- 
tration. And the misfortune is, that as the love of 
antiguities becomes more prevalent, the multitude 
of ſuch impoſitions increaſes from the hape of ad- 
ditional reward. The pleaſure which ſome have found 
in ſucceſsful deception has given riſe to wanton 
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forgery; and, while a great ſhare of attention continues 
to be paid to the reliques af paſt ages, ſuch deceits will 
abound, becauſe they are eaiy to invent, and are pro- 


ductive of gain. They who are beſt able to repay the 


labours of ingenious reſearch, are often moſt expe ſed 
to the deluſions of the artful, by that degree of fan- 
guine ardour which they poſſeſs, and which is wholly 
incompatible with the exerciſe of diſcernment. | 

To affert that [hiſtory has ſeldom received valuable 
light from the ſtudies of the antiquary, is to indulge 
in declamatory invective at the expence of veracity. 
And yet it muſt be confeſſed, that the acceſſion to real 
and important knowledge has ſcarcely been propor- 
rr TA 

ty gratified 4 it does not ap . 

many of the diſcoveries which have — 
ba ve been attended with any other conſequence greatly 
obſervable. It does not appear, that much light has 
been derived from them for the direction of manual 
arts, for the illuſtration of phyfical pbænome na, for the 
regulation of manners, for the enibelliſhojient, or for 
the accommodation of liſe. That degree of ingenuity 


and perſeverance, which might have made valuable 


improvements in all theſe departments, has been often 
waſted in dull Muſzums, and 'laviſhed away in pro- 
ducing unfatisfatory conjectures on ſubjects, where 
even obvious truth would be unimportant. The boaſt- 
ed information of ancient coins and marbles is for the 
moſt — 7 — ocal, and ſometimes 
umntelligible. The perfpicacious eye of an anti 

has indeed diſcovered — — dandel, . 
but which could neither be ſcen nor acknowledged by 
the more obtuſe. viſion of a common obſerver. Inſcrip- 
tions thus ambiguous, and information. thus obſcure, 
though it may give ſcope for ingenious conjefture, and 
amuſe the curious, can ſeldom afford ſolid fupport, or 
give clear illuſtration to the page of hiftory. 

With reſpect to the colleQtor of that king of reliques, 
which were at firſt of no value, are attended with no 
uſeful conſequence near or remote, and derive all their 
power of exciting eſteem from the marks of that dura- 
uon, which ade © their decay, he certainly 
Z | 5 has 
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has done diſcredit to the. ſtudy of antiquities. He has 
purtued trifles with an ardour juſtifiable only in im- 
portant buſineſs, and conſumed time and ingenuity in 
effecting no adequate ſe. By the diſcerning part 
of mankind, be will be claſſed in the fame rank with 
the aduurer of a trinket, the hunter of a butterfly, the 
cultivator ot a flower, and the connoiſſcur in moſſes. 
Such pur ſuus we acknowledge to be harmleſs, and the 
praiie utually terminates in that fingle epithet. He 
WhO — 1 a —— prible — yp ed with 
a de the pilgrims ſuperſtition, pernicious 
* but ſcarcely leſs abiurd in its 


pr. nciple. 

But let not the juſtice of liberal and candid cenſure 
be diſgraced by indiſctiminate and al invective. 
From the reſearches of thoſe who have brought to 
light the antiquities of ancient Greece and — 
from our own Potter and a Kennet, our ſcholaſtic ſtu- 
dies derive eaily aſſiſtance. It is eaſy to enumerate the 
names of many, who have very ſucceſsfully laboured 
ia this department. Our own country can diſplay a 
long liſt ot illuſtrious antiquaries, who have judiciouſly 
rrodden in the footſteps of a Camden, a Leland, and a 
Hearne. It wuſt at the ſame time be lamented, that it 
can exhibit a great number, who, by perverting the 
purſuit, have rendered it ridiculous. 

Rallery and cenfure are perhaps frequently 
miſplaced and ill-direfted than applauſe. They have 
often been carried to exceſs, and pointed at wrong ob- 
jects, when they have choſen the ſtudy of antiquities 
for the duplay of their poignancy. The attack ſhould 
only be levelled at abuſes and The correc- 
tion of theſe will reſtore its proper dignity to the 
of antiquities, and cauſe the ſhafts of ridicule, whi 
have been ſucceſsiully thrown at it, to recoil on the ag- 
grefſors. The reſult will be, that the attention, which 
1s due to real excellence and experienced utility, will 
ceaſe to be paid to obj As which poſſeſs only, an ima- 
ginary value, derived trom an equivocal or 
tource, the ideal merit of a long duration. 
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ON THE NECESSITY OF AN ATTENTION 
TO THINGS AS WELL AS BOOKS, EX- 
EMPLIFIED IN THE INSTANCE OF 
A FELLOW OF A COLLEGE. 


IN 4 LETTER. 


SIR, 


FTER thirty years conſtant refidence at the 
univerſity, I thought myſelf ſupremely happy, 
when J was at laſt ted by my college to a living 
worth two hundred a year. ſo long a period, 
had treaſured up many ideas for the regulation of my 
ſuture conduct, and congratulated mytelf, that my 
theory was now to be reduced to practice. 

I found my e-houſe a large antiquated build- 
ing, in a delightful fituation, — of very 
great improvement. I bad been uſed to ſee every 

thing around me in the beſt order, and had acquired 
a love of external decency in all the articles of dreſs 
itati I ſent therefore without heſitation ſor 
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faperior to the Eſquire himſelf. In the ardour of re- 
formation it did not occur, that I was not only expend- 
ing more than I could atford, but involving mytelt in 
a neceſiity of keeping an additional and ſkilful tervant, 
conſtantly to ſupexintend my improvements. I had ne- 
glected utility for. ornaments, and had planted the fir 
and the laurel inſtead of the fruit-tree and the pot-herb. 
. ſome ridicule of the neighbourhood, I 
was obliged to change my ſhrubbery to a cabbage-gar- 
den, 2 for my 
poney. 

I no ſooner ſettled, than it was ſuggeſted to me, by 
an attorney who wanted buſineſs, that my liviog was 
worth much more than I ſhould receive, and that I 
owed it to myſelf and ſucceffors to receive the tythes in 
kind. I entered on the project with great zeal, built 
2 barn, and bought a cart ; but in a meeting of farmers, 
not one of whom could read or write his own name, I 


z @ cite 
n pleaſed them and me at the time, was» bjot of 
ſome uneaſineſs to my wine-merchant, who found that 
a a year Was & great tax on an annual income of 
two hundred ef us 46 | 


of which I was quite unuſed. I had 
much rather have collated a dozen Greek copies, than 
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I had been uſed for thirty years to ſcarcely any inter- 
ruption, ſave the tiokling ot the chapel and the dinner 
bell, ard could not help being diſguſted at the noiſe of 
ſervants, and the buſtle of a 'family. Amid the din 
which was ſeldom interrupted, how often did I with 
myſelf tranſported to the bliſsful region of the common 
room fire-fide! Delightful retreat, where never female 
ſhewed her head fince the days of the founder ! 

There was one circumſtance attending my new fitu- 
ation, which, though only an imaginary evil, gave me 
at firſt a ſenſible mortification, As a fenior fellow, I 
was a little monarch within the verge of my college. 
The ſtatutes had required, that perſons of the lower de- 
grees ſhould paſs betore me, nay, ſtand in the quadrangle 
whenever | was preſent, with heads uncovered. From 
this general obeiſance. and from many other circum- 
ſtances, I had been led to conceive myſelf a perſon of 

t importance. I was fo, mdeed, in the circum- 
ribed limits of my fociety. But the misfortune was, 
that I could not eafily free myſelf from the con ſciouſne ſs 
of it when no longer a member, and expected a ſimilar 
degree of deference from all. I met, which cannot be 
paid in the buſy world without inconvenience. 

F h by no means remarkable for diffidence at 
college, I felt myſelf aukward and uneaſy, when ad- 
mitted into the company of thoſe who were ſtyled the 
polite. I had thought and read upon moſt fubjeQs, 
yet I found my remarks leſs attended to in a faſhi- 
onable circle than thoſe of the confefſedly illiterate. 
Matter I poſſeſſed ; but the manner was wanting. That 


eaſy kind of triſſing, which without fatiguing 
the attention of the tal, was not among my aca- 
demical irements. Thus, with a great inclmation, 


and ſome ability to join in general converſation and 
intercourſe, I was almoſt reduced ta a ftate of ſolitude, 
and wiſhed in vain for the frank and good-natured af- 
ſociates of the common room. . 

Upon the whole, my condition is far leſs and 
leſs „ than I bad reaſon to ezpect. I have 
diſcovered, when it is almoſt too late, that I had con- 
fined my views within too narrow limits, by attending 
only to the affairs of a college. I have ed the 
neceſſit y 
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neceſſiiy of things with all the attention paid 
to an ſe ſcience; and will recommend it to thoſe, 


whoſe proſpects in life are ſimilar to mine, to devote 
ſome part of their time to the conſideration of common 


affairs; of a ſew mechanic arts, ſuch as concern build- 


ing, repairing, gardening ; of agriculture, and of the 
manners of huſbandmen, with whom, in the buſineſs of 
tythes, they will be obliged to negociate. They will 
thus not only ſpend the cloſe of their lives with more 


pleaſure to themſelves, but will more effeQtually ac- 


compliſh the ends of the clerical profeſſion. 

Of the imprudence of a contrary conduct, I ſtand a 
melancholy inſtance. I am left alone, at a time when 
the amuſement of companions is moſt wanted to help 
out the laſt ſtage in the journey of life. I am both de- 
ſerted and defrauded, | remain in a total ignorance of 
the world, at a period when others are become wiſe by 
experience; and I am involved in the miſtakes of youth, 
without its amiable qualities to palliate them. 
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ON THE INFLUENCE OF FASHION. 


HEY who are by their elevated con- 
dition from the confinement of commercial and 
ofeſſional life, involve themſelves in voluntary ſla very 


engaging in the ſervice of the tyrant Faſhion. They 


are compelled to abſtain from actions in themſelves 
and innocent, however ſtrong their inclination 
to them, becauſe the caprice of ſome diſtinguiſhed cha- 
racter has prohibited — by bis ezample. Like the 
dulleſt of animals, they are driven round the fame cir- 
cle, frou. wich once to deviate would ſubject them to 
an appellaiion of all others the moſt foruudable. To 
be called profligate, extravagant, intemperate, or even 
wicked, might be tolerated with patience-; but who 
could bear to live with the epithet of unugenteel ? 
People of faſhion, once admitted to this honourable 
title, orm a little world of their own, and * 


their 
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within 
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look down upon all others as beings of a ſubordinate 
nature. It is then = natural queſtion „la what does 
this ſuperiority conſiſt ? It ariſes not from learning, 
for the moſt. illiterate claim it, and are indulged in the 
claim; it ariſes not from virtue, for the moſt vicious 
are not excluded. Wealth, beauty, birth, and ele- 
gance, are not the only qualifications for it, becauſe 
many enjoy it who have no juſt pretenſions to either, 
and many are excluded who poſſeſs them all. It ſeems 
to be a combination of numbers, under two or three 
leaders in high life, 'who agree to imitate each other, 
and to maintain, by the majority of voices, and the ef- 
frontery of pride, that all they do is proper, and all 
they ſay is ſenſible ; that their dreſs is becoming, their 
manners polite, their houſes taſteſul, their furniture, 
their carriages, all that appertains to them, the very 
quiateſſence of real beauty. Thoſe who come not 
within the pale of their juriſdiction,. they condemn with 
papal authority to perpetual infignificance. They ſtig- 
matiſe them by wholeſale, as people whom nobody 
knows, as the ſcum of the earth, as born only to mi- 
9 pride, and to ſupply the wants of their 
ury. 

Groundlefs are the pretenſions of this confederacy, 
no pains are avoided to become an adopted member. 
For this, the ftripling ſquanders his patrimony, and 
deſtroys his conſtitution. For this, the virgin bloom 
of innocence and beauty is withered at the vigils of 
the card-table. For this, the loſs of integrity, and pub- 
lic infamy, are willingly incurred ; and it is agreed by 
many, that it were better to go out of the world, than 
to live in it and be unfaſhionable. 

If this diſtinction is really and if the hap- 
pineſs or miſery of lite obtaining or 

who walk the private pa 


it, then are the thou 
of life, objects of the ſincereſt pity. Some conſolation 


po ſſeſſed of rhat happineſs which vanity would arrogate 
to itſelf, and yet only feems to obtain. TS 

The middle ranks of mankind are the moſt virtuous, 
the beſt accompliſhed, and the moſt capable of enjoying 
the pleafures and advantages which tall to the lot of 
human nature. It is not the leaft of theſe, that they 
are free from the neceſſity of attending to thoſe forma- 
lities, which engroſs the attertion and waſte the time 
of the higher claſſes, without any adequate return of 
folid ſatistaction. Horace, who was far leſs illuſtrious 
by birth and flation, than by his elegance of man- 
ners, was wont to congratulate bimfelt, that be could 
ride on a little mule to the remoteſt town of Italy with- 
out ridicule or moleſtation ; while his patrons could 


hardly move a ſtep, but with the unwieldy pomp of an 


equipage and tetinue. The bngle article of dreſs, 
which, when ſplendid, requires the labour and atten- 
tion of many hours, becomes a wretched taſk to rhoſe 
who wiſh to employ their time with honour, with im- 
provement, with pleaſure, and the poſſibility of a fatis- 
faQory retroſpection. 

Viſts of form, of which every one complains, yet to 
which every one in ſome meaſure ſubmits, are abſo- 
lately ry to keep up the union of the faſhionable 

- The more numerous, the more honour- 
able. To be permitted to ſpend five minutes, or to 
leave a card at the houfes of half the inhabitants of 
the politer ſtreets, is a felicity which compenſates all 
the trouble of attendance and tedious preparation. To 
behold a train of coaches, ſome perhaps with coronets 
on their ſides, crowding to their door; to hear the ful- 
minations of a ſkilful n, are joys of which the 
inhabitants of a retreat have little conception, but 
which delightfully affect the fine feelings of thoſe who 
are made of purer clay, and honoured with the name 

taſhionable | 


of . | 

From this ſevere perſecution, the man who aſpires 
not at ſuch honours is happily free. He viſits his friend 
and neighbour, becauſe be feels friendly ſentiments 
for him, and is received with cordiality. ' The inter- 
vals of company he can devote to ſtudy, 6 | 
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ſeit of buſineſs and amuſement ; for his communica- 
tions with his friends require not all the mains pre- 
paratory trouble of faſhionable formality. the un- 
reſerved pleaſures of converſation, he looks with reci- 
procal pity on the clubs in St. James's-ſtreet, nor en- 
vies — 5 75 
ing, and who po ious privilege of ſitti 
luft an hour in the company of thoſe, whoſe — 

ies the place of ſincerity. 

he effects of ſaſhion conſtitute, in the moral world. 
very wonderful phanomena. Faſhion can transform 
deformity to beauty, and beauty to deformity. When 


were worn, and that the garb of the ſpectat 

now cenſures them, would have been then equally 
ations of taſte are ſtrikingly remarkable. 
buckle or a large buckle, a ſhort coat or a long coat, 
a high or low head-dreſfs, appear in their turns, in the 
courle of only a few years, laughably abſurd. Man- 
ners, books, poetry, paintir 5 building, gardening, 
dergo a ſimilar alteration. The prevailing 

the time ſuppoſed to be the perfe@ tafte; a few years 
paſs, and it is as monſtrous ; a i 


adopted ; that alſo is ſoon deſpiſed, and the old one, 
in the capricious viciſſitudes of the innovating ſpirit, 
1s once more revived, to repeat its revolution. 

There is certainly a ſtandard of rectitude in man- 


ners, decorum, and tafte ; but it is diſ- 
covered than - The and 
opulent will ever be affecting to 
increaſe that notice to which it led. 


re 


The lower ranks will imitate them as 


diſcovered the innovation. Whether right or 
beautiful or deformed, in the effential nature of 
is of litele moment. The pattern is ſet by 
and authority. will at any time countenance 
A hat, a coat, a ſhoe deemed fit to be worn only 


f 
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fathions, than it becomes graceful in the extreme, and 
is generally adopted from the firſt lord of the treaſur 
to the apprentice in Houndſditch. — 
It muſt be allowed, indeed, that while Faſhion ex- 
erts her arbitrary power in matters which tend not to 
the corruption of morals, or of taſte in the fine arts, 
ſhe may be iuffered to rule without limitation, But 
the misfortune is, that, like other potentates, ſhe will 
encroach on provinces where her juriſdiftion is uſurpedi 
The variations ſhe is continually introducing in dreſs, 
are of ſervice in promoting commerce. The whims of 
the rich feed the poor. The variety and the reftlefſneſs 
cauſed by the changes in th: modes of external embel- 
liſhment, contribute 10 pleaſe and employ thoſe whoſe 
wealth and perſonal 2 pre vent them from 
finding more manly objects and more rational entertain- 
ment. But when the lame caprice, which gives law to 
the wardrobe, extends itfelf to the h z when the 
legiſlator of an aſſembly dictates in the ſchools, regu- 
lates religion, and directs education, it is time that rea- 
fon. ſhould viadicate her rights againſt the encroach- 
* 1 folly. 4 5 
et ſo faſcinating is the influence of genera 
that they who poſſeſs reaſon in its moſt improved ſtate, 
are known to follow faſhion with blind obedience. 
The ſcholar and the phi is hurried away with 
the rapidity of the torrent. To ſtand fingular, is to 
eſent a mark for the ſhafts of ſcorn and malevolence. 
or the fake of eaſe, therefore, men are induced to join 
the throng, which they muſt reſiſt without fucceſs, but 


is thought wiſdom, where oppoſition is inefficacious. 


ſaſhion,. it is certain, that they who are elevated by 
ſtation, fortune, and a correſpondent education, are 
often diſtinguiſhed by a peculiar e of manners 
reſulting from their unprovements. this ought not 
to- inſpire pride, or teach them to- te from the reſt of 
mankind. It ſhould give them a ſpirit of benevolence, 
and lead them to promote the happineſs of others, in 
return for the bountiful goodneſs of Providence in be- 


ſtowing on them ſuperior advantages, — 


not without receiving injury in the conflict. Compliance 
With reſpect to the diſtinction claimed by people of 
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culiar merit of their own. — endea vour to 
convince themſelves, that the warmeſt philanthropiſt is 
the trueſt gentle man, and that the becoming fa- 
ſhion is to do all the good they can to individuals and 
to ſociety, 


No. LXXVI. 


ON SOME PARTS OF THE DISCIPLINE IN 
OUR ENGLISH UNIVERSTTIES. 


UR Engliſh univetfities are held in high eſteem 
among foreigners ; and, indeed, conſidering the 
number of great men, who have received a part of their 
education in them, and their opulent eſtabliſhments of 
colleges and profeſſorſhips, they are really 
I — therefore been as. more diſpoſed to lament, that 
the public exerciſes ſhould be fo futile and abſurd, as 
— not only the ſeverity of cenſure, but the ut- 
moſt poignancy of ridicule. 
_  Reverence, it has been ; remarked, is always 
encreaſed by the diſtance of the object. The world at 
— who hear of colleges like palaces devoted to 
2 of princely eſtates bequeathed for the ſupport 
ſſors, "I public libraries and ſchools for every 
4 are diſpoſed to view the conſecrated place in 
which they abound with peculiar veneration. Acci- 
dental yifitors alſo, who behold the fuperb dining halls, 
* 2 c the luxurious common rooms, the 
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that after all this pompous oſtentation, and this profuſe 
„the public has not, of late at leaſt, been in- 
ted for the greateſt improvements in ſcience and 
learning, to all the doftors, both the nor to 
all the beach of colleges and halls laid rogether. That 
populous univerſity, London, and that region of lite- 
4 rary labour, Scotland, have feized every palm of lite- 

| rary honour, and left the ſons of Oxford and Cam- 
1 bridge to enjoy ſubſtanzial comforts, in the ſmoke of 
Il | the common or combination room. The burfar's books 
| 

| 


| are the only ts of any value produced in 


many colleges ; and the ſweets of penſions, exhibitions, 


fines, fellowſhips, and petty offices, the chief objects 
* of academical put ſuĩt. 

3 If I were to enter into the many langhable abfur- 
* dities of collegiate life and univerſity inſtitutions, as 


Muſes requires, of thoſe who ſeek the envied honour of a 
Maſter of Arts degree. I ſpeak not from diſpleaſure or 
reſentment ;. but voluntarily incur the odinm of many 
attached by mtereſt and connections to the uni- 
ver ſities, — motive than the deſire — 
ing the diſgrace of thoſe noble eſtabliſhments, by expo- 
* futility of the exerciſes to public animadverſion. 
youth, whoſe heart pants for the honour of a 
Arts „ muſt wait 


tiently till near 


of 
ha 


ſeldom know more than an infant in ſwad- 
dling cloaths. The next ſtep is to go for a [iceat to 
one of the petty officers, called the Regent Maſter of 
the Schools, who fubſcribes his name to the queſtions, 
and receives fix-pence as his fee. When the important 
day atrives, the two doubty diſputants go into a large 
duſty room, full of dirt and cobwebs, with walls and 
waiuſcot decorated with the names of former diſpu- 
tants, who, to divert the tedious hours, cut out their 
names with theit penknives, or wrote verſes with a 
pencil. Here they fit in mean deſks, oppoſite to each 
other; from one o'clock till three. Not once in a hun- 
dred times does any officer enter; and, if he does, he 
hears one ſyllogiſm or two, and then makes a bow, and 
rs; as he came and remained, in folema filence. 
The diſputants then return to the amuſement of cutting 
the deſks, carving their names, or reading Sterne's 
Sentimental Journey, or ſome other edifying novel. 
- When this exerciſe is duly performed by both parties, 
they have a right to the title and infignia of Sophs ; 
but not before they have been formally created by one 
of the regent- maſters, before whom rhey kneel, while 
he lays a volume of Ariftotle's works on their heads, 
and puts on a hood, a piece of black crape, hanging 
from their necks, and down to their heels ; which crape, 
it is exprefsly ordained by a ftarme in this caſe made 
and provided, ſhall be plain, and unadorned either 
with wool of with fur. | | 
And this work done, a great progres is made to- 
wards the withed-for honour of a backelor's degree. 
Thete remain only one or ewo trifling forms, — an- 
other diſputation almoſt exactly fimilar to doing generals, 
but called anſwering under batchelor, previous to the 
awful examination. | 
Every candidate is obliged to be examined in the 
whole circle of the fciznces by three maſters f arts, 
his on choice. The examination is to be held in one 
of the public ſchools, and to cont nue fram nine o'clock. 
till el ven The maſters take 2 moſt ſolemn oath, 
that hey Wi examine properly and impartially. 
Dreadful s s appears, there is always found to be 
more of appeulance in it chan reality; tor the greateſt 
| dunce 
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dunce uſually gets his tefimonium with as much 
eaſe and credit ”» a genius. The r 
oceeding is as follows: The ung man to 
CT. in the ſciences r more of 
ee 
are times y inted wi myſte- 
ries. But ſchemes, as they are called, or little 
books, containing forty or fifty queſtions on each 
ſcience, are handed down, from age to age, from one 
to another. The candidate to be examined, employs 
three or four days in learning theſe by heart, and the 
examiners, having done the before him when the 
were examined, know what queſtions to aſk, and fo all 
es on ſnoothly. When the candidate has diſplayed 
bis univerſal knowledge of the ſciences, be is to diſplay 
his kill ia philology. One of the maſters, —— — 
deſires him to con a paſlage in ſome Greek or 
Latin claffic, which be does with no interruption, juſt 
as he pleaſes, and as wel! as he can. The ſtatutes 
next require, that he ſhould tranſlate familiar Engliſh 
phraſes into Latin, And now is the. time when the 
maſters ſhew their wit and jocularity. Droll queſtions 
are 2 any ſubject, and the puzzled candidate 
furniſhes diverſion by his aukward embarraſſinent. [ 
have known the ions on this occaſion to conſiſt of 
an enquiry into the pedigree of a race-horſe. And it is 
a common queſtion, after aſking what is the ſummun: 
bonum of various ſects of philoſophers, to aſk what is 
the ſummum bonum, or chief good, among Oxonians; 
to which the anſwer is ſuch 4 Bra give. 
This familiarity, however, only takes place when the 
examiners are 8 of the candidate, which 
indeed is uſually the caſe ; r 
nagement to get acquainted with two or three jolly 
young maſters of arts, and ſupply them well with port, 
previouſly to the examination. If the vice-chancellor and 
proctors happen to enter the ſchool, a very uncommon 
event, then a little folemnity is put on, very much to 
the confuſion of the maſters, as well as of the boy, who 
is fitting in a little box oppoſite to them. nei- 
ther the officer, nor any one elſe, uſually enters the 
room (for it is reckoned very ungenteel), the examiner 
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and the candidates often converſe on the laſt drinking- 
bout, or on horſes, or read the newſpaper, or a novel, 
or divert themſelves as well as they can in any manner, 
till the clock ſtrikes eleven, when all parties deſcend, 
_— —  — — — _ c—— With this 
— agg. poſſeſſion, the candidate is ſure of 
The day fo which the honour & to be con- 
ferred arrives ; he appears in the Convocation-houſe, 
he takes an abundance of oaths, pays a fum of money 
in fees, and, after kneeling down before the Vice- 
—_— and whiſperidg a lie, riſes up a Bachelor 
Arts 
And now, if be aſpires at higher honours (and what 
emulous ſpirit can fit down without aſpiring at them?) 
new labours and new difficulties are to be encountered 


declaim twice, be muſt read fix ſolemn lectures, and he 
muſt be again examined in the ſciences, before he can 
be promoted to the degree of Maſter of Arts. 

None but the initiated can know what ? 
doing quodlibets, r rr 
to enter into a minute de of ſuch contemptible 
minutiae. Let it be ſufficient to fay, that theſe exerciſes 
conſiſt of diſputations, and the diſputations of ſyllogiſms, 
and uttered nearly in the fame —_— 
2 . 


The r — — if it 


were not always performed in a careleſs and evaſive 
manner. The lectures are always called Wall Lec- 


I dit 
il i 


G 
4 


. pa 
honoured with a Maſter's deg 

and iſſues out into the world with this undeniablep 

port to carry him through it with credit. 

- Exerciſes of a nature equally filly and obſolete, are 


And now [ ſeriouſly repeat, that what I have faid pro- 
ceeds from no other monve, than a with to tee the glory 


exercales. They raife no emulation, they confer no ho- 
nour, they promate no improvement. They give 2 great 
deal of trouble, they wafte much time, and they render - 
the univerſity contemptible to its own members. I have 
the honour, fuch as it is, to be a member of the univer- 


fy of Oxford, and a maſter of arts in it. I know the 
advantages of the place; but I alſo know its more nu- 
merous and wei diſadvantages : and the confidence 
the public has already placed in me, makes it a duty to 
inform tem of every thing, in which the general ture 
of morals and literature is greatly concerned. I have 
done this duty; not ſhall | regard the diſpleaſure of all 
the -Qers, both the proftors, nor of all the heads of 
colleges and [.alis, with their reſpeQive ſocieties. yy” 
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« Az to the i of this undertaking,” to uſe 
the wards of an 8 
*© fels it to be ſuch, and that I have all alen 
* without a fingle view to my own in 
« vio + fag Te to w7 vs mary won 
«= even that of being preſented to a Doctor's degree by 

* the univerſity, in "= for all my induſtry, and the 
« pains which 1 bave taken in its behalf. 

The worldly wiſe, and the ent of this gene- 

ration, coaſider things only as they reſpect — — tem- 
1 — INES e, without an — 
2 1 nr — 

— * they conduce to their corrupt purpoſes and — 

„ aims. But it is the part of a ſchalar and an honeſt 
man to conſider 2 intrinſically, and to make 
truth, reaſon, er 

determinations.” 


No. LXXVIII. 

ON THE. FEAR OF GROWING OLD. 
MONG the various follies, by which we encreaſe 
r 
the dread of approaching age he t of a grey 
hair has often cauſed a ſeverer pang than the loſs of a 
child or a huſband. After a certain age, every return- 
ing birth-day is ſaluted with filent forrow, and we con- 
ceal the number of our years with as much folicitude 
as the conſciouſneſs of an atrocious crime. 


This weakneſs ariſes, in great meaſure, from a de- 
feQtive education. They who have never been 


— EST 
ae ll artherconraſted bythe epi 22 
ſhion. from threeſcore and ten 
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It has been reported, that 
beauties have expreſſed a devout wiſh, "ther 2 ey might 


not ſurvive their OO e To To fin 1 the 
horizon of the ga d. and to 


in all the — 57 of 1 and 
more 1 * imagined their delicate natures 
y in. 
But as life is ſweet, and death not always exorable, 
1 their many imitators will — | be inclined 
on, even when they are arrived at the formidable 
l It will then be but common 
to endeavour to _— them, — — are 
— which may render the and diſma 
which is to follow, not I to — 0 
but agreeable to others. They will not oy longer be 
under the neceſſity of ane» Jn in the 
ſixteen, nor of painting and patching a ſhrivelled ſkin, 
nor of ſpending that os at the looking-glaſs, which 
r the beauty of 


L 


holinets. 
For the enj of the ſpace from thirty to three- 
ſcore, it will to have laid in a ſtock of good 


bumour. But the temper muſt be cultivated at an early 
age, in order to be cultivated with fucceſs. The years 
from eight to eighteen muſt not be excluſively devoted 
to external ornament, and the arts of — admira- 
tion. Man efforts muſt be made durin this period to 
overcome ſpite, envy, peeviſhneſs, — 1 

lenneſa, and all thoſe ugly qualities, which, thou 

may lie dormant while youth and beauty ſecure 
fion, will afterwards break out in all the fulneſs of 
- br: kn 1 filent, and admiration no 
3 humour will riſe to ſupply the charms 
ty and A ſenſe, properly improved, 
without pleaſing 


Sl ave 1 means 
and receiving pleaſure. 

But there is no method of in good humour and 
e fo el as that of a taſte for 


polite letters and polite arts at an early age. What- 
ever habitually, equably, and innocently, can- 
not o ſweeten the temper. Books, beſides that 


hey are wal dre o the ale, 6 
ec 
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count poſſeſs a beneficial influence on the temper, 
abound with mazims and with precepts of fovereign 
in the in:protement of the heart, the temper, 
and the underſtanding. — and muſic, ſeriouſly 
and attentively purſued, are peculiarly efficacious in re- 
fining, exalting, and ſweetening the diſpoſition. Every 
thing, indeed, which addreſſes itſelf to the finer fa- 
culties of the human conſtitution, bas, in ſome de- 
gree, this valuable effect ; and ſhe, who has been early 
taught to value the * - —— will ſind its 
graces expanding to their higheſt perfection, at the ve 
th K. blofſoms of perſonal beauty wither 


If, as we grow old, we grow wiſer and better, ſurely 
we ſhall have no reaſon k. repine, fince our real hap- 
pineſs is always proportioned to our wiſdom and our 

and we can ſcarcely avoid growing wiſer 
and better by age, if our minds have been early im- 
proved with learning, and duly tinQtured with virtue 
and religion. Time tence naturally lead to 
ement ; and, if our hearts are rightly diſpoſed, 
| find, in the conſcious improvement of our 
inds and morals, one of the ſweeteſt pleaſures of 
hich our nature is ca 
However e the exceſſive dread of ap- 
hing old age, in either ſex, it is certainly more 
le many accounts, in women than in men, 
a mark of weakneſs, want of principle, 
ſenſe. Yet how many do we daily ſee 
inkled brows and bloodlets cheeks, and totter- 
hoary locks, decorating their walking ſke- 
every coſmetic art, and haunting every 
vice and vanity, with all the wantonneſs of a 
eighteen! There is a natural 


of Gignity, au- 
and beauty, in old age honourably ſupported, 


_— a 7 | t abſurd affectation of 
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render them wretched and ri- 
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not paſs uway, youth which 
immortal. 


No. LXXIX. 
CURSORY CONSIDERATIONS ON 
ARCHITECTURE. 


1 


He 
could had 
formed inartificial, 
mig ht If his 
own were not ſufficient to 
inſtruct from the ir- 
rational ſwa and the bee's 
hive, ſu ich and im- 

S | * 
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form of 
mind o 
ture, is recorded ro have given riſe. able to 
are exrant at this day, and are too but thi 
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rather aftoniſh by their 
their elegance. - | 
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natural to ſuppoſe, and the event has verißed the con- 1 
jeQure, that ſome of the earlieſt efforts of the art would g 
devoted to religion. The pyramids of Egypt are I 
indeed, with great probability, ſuppoſed by Mr. Bry- KY 
ant to have been temples. The magnificence of the q 
temple was well adapted to excite ſublime ideas of the 
Deity; and it ſeems to have been an early received | 
opinion, that the greateſt human kill and induſtry coutd 1 


not be more properly exerted, than to diſplay the glory | 
of Omnipotence. 1 1 
Prom the temples of the gods, to palaces and public 1 

edifices, de ſigned for general debate, and for judicial 1 4 
and 8 tranſactions, the tranſition was eaſy and 1 
Even in the dwellings of private perſons, ll 


= was diſplayed with minute elegance as well as 4% 
magnificent ſplendour. As wealth accumulated, and 1 
the arts improved, it was natural to add to the ori- 
ginal objects of building, which were convenience and 
lafety, ſome degree of ornament. When the few wants 
of nature are ſatisfied, and the dangers of a ſavage fiate 


removed, the reftleſs miad of man creates artificial | 
objects of defire. No ſooner are the cravings of ne- 8 
ceflity filenced, than the calls of imagination gain at- = 
tention. Tafte becomes importunate when the animal | 

appetites are at reſt. At an advanced period of fociety, 7 


it was not enough that the habitation was large, ſtrong, 1 
and durable. It was now required to be not only 
and commodious, but ornamental. All men of liberal | 
and elegant minds, whoſe education, genius, and poſ- 4 
ſeſſions, enabled them either to deſign or execute, a 
devoted themſelves to the ſtudy of that fymmetry, and 
form of beauty, which excites pleaſing ſenſations in the 
mind of man. 
Perſons of this turn, and under circumſtances favour- 
able to its exertion, were however, in the early ages, 
but thinly ſcattered on the face of the globe. A juſt 
taſte in Architecture was confined, at one time, to the 
comparatively ſmall country of ancient Greece. The 
ne genres mankind continued long in a ſtate of 
iim, and conſequent inſecurity, moſt unfavour- 
able to the progreſs uf elegance and refinement : but 
the inhabitants of antient Greece, formed, „ 


| 
bi 
| 
of 
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by the partial hand of nature with feelings peculiarly 
ſuſceptible of every kind of beauty, very early ad- 
vanced the art of building to a degree of perfeQtion, 
which the united intellects of all the civilized world 
have not fince been able to ſurpaſs. Men have, in- 
deed, ſometimes ventured, from motives of vanity, or 
caprice, to deviate from theſe models; but have com- 
monly returned to them foon, with a clear conviction 
of having loſt fight of excellence in the purſuit of un- 
neceſſary innovation. 

Perſection has commonly followed invention at a 
long interval; and the beſt productions of art have ſel- 
dom been univerſally, and without exception, well re- 
ceived : but the orders of Architecture, invented by 
the Greeks, have never admitted real improvement 
alteration, nor have they yet been beheld with diſguſt, 
or difapprobation, by a fingle individual. Fanciful 
changes, in the capital of a column, or in trifling em- 
bellithments, have, indeed, frequently been adopted; 
bur though they might pleaſe the vanity of the artiſt, 
and be applauded by his partial admirers, yet have 
they ſeldom given fatisfaQtion to the majority of ſpec- 
tators. Ignorance and Culneſs may have viewed the 
Grecian Architecture with an indifference eafily ac- 
ccunted for; but every ſenſible mind, though unac- 
zun inted with rules, and free from favourable R_ 
<flicns, feels itſelf involuntarily ſoothed and elevated 
by the contemplation of it. Profuſion of ornament, 
ard complicated vaſtnefs, have never yet been found 
able to cauſe that effect which is produced by np 
magnificence. What is ſaid of the Grecian Architec- 
ture, is to be extended to thoſe additions which the 
Romans made, fo ſimilar to the primitive productions 
of Greece, that I do not ſeparate them as conſtituting 
different ſtyles, but claſs them, for the fake of fimpli- 
city, under one denomination. a 

Such then is the general characteriſtic of Grecian 
Architecture, which, though it originally diſplayed 
that kind of beauty 1 from the univerſality 
of its influence, congenial to the human mind, has, at 
various times, been loſt by diſuſe, nog, by vici- 
ous taſte, ard mutilated by ignorance. To trace it 

in 


* 
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in the progreſs of its revolutions, and to treat with tech- 
nical accuracy of the dimenſions and particular modes 
of alteration, would be to invade the province of the 
architect and hiſtorian. It were to enter upon a detail, 


jejune and unintereſting. I 
to compoſe a didactic treati 


etend not 1 


or an hittorical diſſerta 


tion 0a the ſubject, but merely to expreſs the feelings. 


of an elegant, though common ſpectator. 
_ that period of literary darkneſs. which over-- 
ead al 


the nations of Europe, the antient arts, from 


TX intimate connection with antient learning, feem 


to have been involved in the general obſcurity. Stil, 


however, edifices for religious, for civil,. for domeſtic 
purpoſes, were neceſſary ; and the human mind, active 
even under diſadvantageous circumſtances, invented 
modes of Architecture, of which there exiſted no an- 
tient model in Greece or Rome. Of theſe, the learned 
antiquary is able to diſcriminate the ſpecific differences, 
and to point out with accuracy the Gothic, the Saracen, 
and other ſtyles, with all their temporary modifications. 
The ze ſpectator, however, includes them all un- 
der the name of Gothic Architecture; and, indeed, the 
great reſemblance between them in many of their moſt 

iking features, and the common notions on the ſub- 
ject, in ſome meaſure juſtify the conſidering them as of 
the ſame tribe, accidentally diverſified by that analogous 
irregularity, if we may ſo expreſs it, which is often viſi- 
fible in the works of art, as well as of nature. 

The many venerable monuments which remain in 
our own country, to teſtify the magnificence of our an- 
ceſtors, enable every one to form an idea of the Gothic 
ſtyle from actual obſervation: and it muſt be confeſſed, 
that they bear evident marks of you fill, great la- 
bour, and great e - Taſte, fince the builders of 
thoſe times made little pretenſion to what is called a 
pure taſte, and had few opportunities for its improve 
ment, is not to be looked for in their works, and will, 
indeed, ſeldom be found. To the perfeQtion of a 
building, they ſeem at one time to have thought it ne- 
ceflary to exhibit the appearance of great manual la- 
bour in little decorations, and to dazzle the eye with 
gilding, ſculpture, paint, and fiaery; a ſtyle which 
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is called the forid, by thoſe writers who have under- 
taken to drferiminate with accuracy the various fpecies 
of Gothic Architecture. That any part could be great 
from its 1 and 1 from its __ of 
ornament, our ancefto:s had httle apprehenſion. 
had neither the models of antiquity before their _, 
nor the treatiſes of thoſe ohiloſophers at hand, who 
have inveſtigated the true cauſes of beauty and ſubli- 
3 mity. No wonder, therefore, that the maſon and the 
| mechanic were faſfered to diſplay their dexterity in 
4» fanciful and capricious exertions. Difficulty of execu- 
Bun, and the of uncommon , were 
4 often the only criterions of excellence with the ſpecta- 
| tor, as well as with the artiſt, at a time when neither 
; of them had opportunities of cultivating a refined taſte, 
= pd dion « an oopeannartint awe thats 
3 example. 

But the modern ſpectator has una voidably become fa- 
miliar with the Greek model, and, without any great 
effort, if he is not deficient in natural taſte, acquires 
rules of judging of the fine arts, according to truth 
and ſimplicity. On entering the Gothic abbey, or the 
hall, he is, indeed, ſtruck with ideas of ſolemnity, 
and is conſcious of a gloomy grandeur. The ſretted 
roof, the long- drawn aile, t pointed arch, and the 
dim twilight the narrow window, excite a ſpeci 
of emotions ly adapted to the purpoſes of the 

 c#thedral. Perhaps, however, the air antiquity, 
2 of 312 by this time 
ired, has, at „ an in ing 
this effe on the obſerver. en he r 
merely as a work of Architecture, without admitting 
religious or hiftorical 1 and without _— 
ing the prejudices e antiquary, perhaps no 
Fs feels binſelf affected with 22 or parti 
larly diſpoſed to de vation. When be looks up with- 
out prejudice, he owns, that however extenſive the 
= area, and vaſt the ſtructure, his attention is drawn off 
=_ from contemplating the grandeur of the whole, by a 
KH profufies of 2 ornaments, whoſe angles offend the 
eye, and which deffroy the unity of the object. A 
great multiplicity of ideas cannot ſeverally make a due 
ümpreſſion, 
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impreſhon, and pr a proper effect, when the 
operate in conjunction While we we ſurvey the — 4 
cated parts, we neglect the whole ; and while we at- 
tend to the whole, by abſtracting the parts, which is 
neither an eaſy nor an agreeable effort, thoſe laviſh — 
naments, of which the complicated parts confift, 
come indifferent or diſguſting, becauſe uſeleſa, * 
flaous, and cumberſome. Inſtead of — a 
ſenſations, which ought to be a ſubordinate objeR in 
every building for public uſe, ſuch edifices are found to 
raiſe ideas, in ſome degree painful, from the diſtraction 
of mind which they occaſion. Meanneſs is often the 
reſult where ſublimity was expected, and litt leneſs ap- 
pears even in the midſt of grandeur. 
Gothic Architecture is chen found diſguſting at pre- 
fent, from a dif} rtion or inconfiltency, which 
ps, originally p * A long and flender pil- 
r fometimes a ſupports a weight, wnich 
— too great ſor it to * This want of ſymmetry 
renders an object highly deformed, which probably, 
by the appearance of extraordinary ſkill, dehghted our 
anceſtors. The pointed arch, which, becauſe we have 
always ſeen it uſed in buildings venerable for 
ſanctity, we have learned to think — by 
is certainly in itſelf *unpleafiog and improper. The 
aukward angle, in the vertex. | Brgy id courſe of 
the eye, which loves to puriue the line if a circle, or 
ſemicircle, without obſtruction. Nor let the ſatisfac- 
tion, which is ſometimes experienced from a view of 
it, be thought an unanfwerable objection to the ral 
— of this remark : for pleaſing ideas 
0. eafing, will often communicate their 
y and render even de- 
— hy bed A view of the Gothic 
arch, bs he pile raiſed by our progenitors, 
calls to remembrance the 
ns pate 0 Gn RNS 60/58 
ce or ections on the 
iety, the zeal, the c we ingenuity of our fore- 


; nd, a the whede, rifles then r 


awful on the fanCtity of the time-honoured 
fe 
"x4 agreeab'e 


tions that have pre- - 
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air to an object, which might otherwiſe be 
comtemplated with indifference or dilguft. - 
The painted window, a ſtriking ornament of our an- 
tient edifices, exhibits a ſpecimen, by which we may 
form 2 of the general turn of that taſte which 
dictated every other decoration, Glaring colours, ren- 
dered fiil] more glaring by tranſparency, ſeem to have 
| * od. idea A es who lived a century or 
two ago, the perfection o ty. Accordingly, 
— 1 with a pleaſure, uncontrolled by the —— 
tions of modern elegance, the gaudy ſhrine, the glit- 
tering altar, the painted monument, and the emb 
oned cieling. ExaQtneſs of repreſentation, and a faith- 
ful adherence to nature and propriety, were indeed 
wanting; but their place was amply ſupplied, in the 
ideas of the dark ages, by the glare of dazaling ſplen- 
dour. Perhaps, it may be juſtly queſtioned, whether 
the genuine graces of unadorned nature were at all 
fing to eyes accuſtomed to admire all that was la- 
rious and artificial, The Medicean Venus would 
probably have had few charms till dreſſed like the lady 
of Loretto. The meretricious ſtaining of -the glaſs, 
was commonly preferred to the chaſte colouring of the 
canvaſs. Such, indeed, is the general preference where 
refinement is unknown; and there is no doubt, but 
that an Indian would ſet a higher value on the Dutch 
toy that glitters, and aukwardly imitates the human 
ſhape, than on the ſtatue of a Phidias, or on the paint- 
ing of an Apelles. No wonder that our anceſtors, at 
a period when they neither ſtudied nature nor the an- 
tients, diſplayed in their works of art the character iſtic 
grofſneſs of barbariſm. Finery firikes immediately on 
the perceptive faculties, and a very conſiderable degree 
of civilization muſt have taken + before the firſt 


7 
ſuppoſing that they were neceſſary io ſupport, which 
5 — are ſeldom thougut at 
preſent to conduce to ornament ; but that they were 
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oſten intended to adorn, we may conclude ſrom their 
being applied where, as ſupports, they are ſuperfluous, 
And indeed, confidered in this light, they are per- 
fectly conſiſtent with that general taſte, which ſeems 
to have delighted in ſupernumerary appendages, ow” 
vided they conveyed the idea of great labour or di 
ty. In | caſtle, and the fortited wall, they are, in» 
always admitted with good effect, becauſe they 
add to the appearance of ity as well as to real 
ſtrength ; but in edifices,. conſecrated to religion and 
the arts of peace, they occaſion that diſguſt ro true 
taſte, which reſults from the miſapplication of ſupports 
and embelliſhments. Nor are they of themſelves in the 
leaſt beautiful. They want the rotundity of the co- 
lumn, and the uprightneſs of the pilaſter, and abound. 
The internal ſupports are often no leſs heavy and 
inelegant. Even where there appears a great reſem- 
blance to Grecian Architecture, we find no veſtiges of 
. Grecian The pillars ate prepoſterouſly thick, 
and want the due height to render them pleaſing to 
the eye. The baſes, the ſhafts, and the capitals, are 
Jpined together without ſymmetry, and ſeem not to 
ve been conſidered by the artiſts as forming one 
whole, which, when proportionate, conſtitutes an ob- 
je that never yet failed to pleaſe. Moſt of the artiſts, 
it is probable, knew not, in an unenlightened age, 
the difference between the Orders ; and by blendi 
them r- together, or by omitting ſome 
their eſſential parts, formed indeed a — Bag not 
quite unlike the Grecian, but too much ditguiſed and 
deformed to be recognized among the orders of anti- 
quity. The ornaments of the capitals are whimſical, 
and ugly. The architrave, the fricze, and the cor- 
nice, are preſerved in a mutilated, fantaſtic, and ir- 
regular form. Under theſe diſadvantages, what little- 


there is of the Grecian Architecture yields in beauty 


to the Gothic, wien the Gothic appears in its beſt 
ſtyle, genuine and ur wized, The mixture of the two 
ſty les in the fame building, which is not uncommon, 
never has a good eff. ct; fince the Gothic ſpoils the. 
uuitormity of the Grecian, and the Grecian icnders the 
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Gothic more conſpicuouſly inelegant by the contraſt of 
of 


its own beauty. 

The darkneſs, remarkable in religious buildings 
this ſtyle, has been admired as an excellence. It is 
faid to throw the mind into that ſerious _ which 
is peculiarly adapted to the indulgence of devotion. 
Such an it may perhaps produce, in a great de- 
gree, on minds ſubject to ſuperſtition and fanaticiſm, or 

ination z yet, why 


ngly influenced by a warm imagi 
light, one of the moſt glorious works of the creation, 
ſhould refrigerate the ardour of religion in the rational 
and dif} nate profeſſor of it, no good reafon can be 
aſſigned. The imaginations of all men are, however, 
affected by very trivial cauſes; and he knows little of 
human nature, who knows not the power of the ima- 
nation over the ſtrongeſt underſtanding : but it is 
buſineſs of philoſophy to affert the empire of reaſon 
over fancy. religious dimneſs may, perhaps, be 
deemed neceſſary by the bigotted inhabitants of the 
convent and the cloiſter, whoſe minds, it is to be 
feared, are often as dark as their habitations : but light 
is cheerful, and cheerfulneſs is the diſpoſition of in- 
nocence. If guilt is to be taught to feel contrition by 
the gloomineſs of the temple, it is to be ntl 
that the pious ſorrow will be as'tranfient as the emotion 
which cauſed it, and which, like other productions of 
the fancy, muſt be of ſhort continuance. That our 
predeceſors had no ſuch end in view we may conclude, 
cauſe the ſmall cont: ated window is not opriated 
to the church, but as often obſerved in the Gothic hall, 
palace, and private dwelling. We may fairly infer, that 
the faſhion took its rife from a defect in taſte and judg- 
ment, not from a conviction of its peculiar propriety in 
religious houſes ; or, perbaps, the aperture was made 
„ becauſe glaſs was ſcarce in the early ages, and a 
large opening admitted the inclemency of the weather ; 
but, whatever was the cauſe, one is almoſt tempted to 
may, that it was a proof of uncommon narrownels of 
mind, to be ſparing of that light which the Author of 
nature has beſtowed with a liberality almofl. as un- 
bounde.. us his power. | 


But, 


A 
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But, in truth, while we cenſure the contracted taſte, 


we muſt applaud the enlarged benevolence and unaf- 


fected piety of our forefathers. The numerous build- 
ings which they conſecrated to learning, however un- 
couth their ance, have afforded retreats and 
portunities of improvement to men, who have been at 
once the ornaments of our nation, and of mankind. 
Nor were the alms-houſe, and the hoſpital, lefs a—_ 
of adminiſtering comfort and relief to the needy a 
infiem, becauſe built with little grace or ſymmetry : 
and the pious heart has poured forth its animated de- 
votion at the rude Gothic ſhrine, with a fervour not to 
be ſurpaſſed in the Grecian temple. The taſte of our 
anceſtors is, indeed, no longer a pattern for our own : 
but their beneficent virtues will for ever continue pro- 
per objects of imitation. 

The revival of antient literature, was ſoon followed 
by the revival of true taſte. The latter was a natural 
conſequence of the former. By an acquaintance with 
books, the mind was opened, the views enlarged, and 
curiofity excited. Travelling into foreign countries 
for the purpoſes of improvement, as well as of war and 
commerce, became a general practice, and was facili- 
tated by the liberal ſpirit enquiry, which began 
univerſally to prevail. Our artiſts no ſooner ſaw the 


Grecian and man remains of Architecture, than 


they caught the idea of beauty, which they realized at 
their return. The new ſtyle of building, as the antient, 
at its revival after lying dormant many ages, might be 
called, was immediately compared with that which 


then prevailed, and was preferred to it with intuitive 
diſcernment. It wanted only to be ſeen, to be admired 
and adopted. | 

And, indeed, its beauties are of ſo peculiar a kind, 
as to ſtrike and pleaſe even the unculiivated mind. 
Like the fabric of the univerſe, it derives much of 
its 


ur from its ſunplicitsx Its ornaments are 
„elegant, captivating, and never {up<rfluous. 
hey are purpoſely contrived to wear the »pp-.arance 
of utility, and often really contribute to ppott as 
well as to adorn. Many of the moſt eflenual 8 


from their ſhape and proportion, as beautiful as thoſe 
ſpecifically ws. hs ornamental. The column of each 
order, with all its appendages, and the ſemi-circular, 
or elliptical arch, without a pointed vortex, ſeem to 
have ſomething inherent in the form of them capable 
of giving pleature to the mind, previoufly to the di- 
rection of rules, and the diſquiſitions of criticiſin. 

The for novelty and ſingularity is, however, 
often found to prefer the new and uncommon, even to 
allowed and eſtabliſhed excellence : and, for the gra- 
tification of this inborn avidity of human nature, ab- 
ſurdities, long exploded and relinquiſhed, are often 
revived, and fanciful and monſtrous innovations intro- 
duced. It is not therefore ſurpriſing, however culpa- 
ble, that, in oppoſition to the genera] taſte of mankind, 
many ftill admire and labour to reſtore the Gothic 
ArchiteQure ; or that, tired of Grecian beauty, they 
endeavour to import, into northern climates, a ſtyle 
which they call oriental, but which is often mixed and 
modified with their own groteſque or puerile inven- 
tions. Ingenuity of defign, fkill in execution, and 
rarity of appearance, may cauſe even buildings of this 
fantaſtic form to excite a tranſient pleaſure among the 
curious, or the uninformed ; but it is to be hoped, 
that the general depravity of taſte, which can render 
them objects of general approbation, will not ſoon take 
place. What were this, but a preference of darkneſs 
to light, of deformity to beauty, of barbarifa: to re- 

ent 

Of a revolution fo fatal to the fine arts, there is in- 

deed little danger. The ſtandard of taſte, that great 
deſideratum in many of the works of human ingenuity, 
ſeems to be diſcovered and eſtabliſhed in Architecture. 
The caprice of a few individuals cannot alter it. Nor 
is it likely to be loſt, till the ſame darkneſs, which once 
overſpread antient Greece and Rome, ſhall involve all 
modern Europe; an event too unprebable to be appre- 
hended, * the viſionary. | 

To pleaſe the eye has, in later times, become a 
collateral object in the building deſigned for private 
habitation, as it ever was in erefling the palace, the 
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ſenate-houſe, and the temple: and though the modern 
methods of multiplying the works of original artiſts by 
ſubſtituting ſtucco for ſtone, by caſting in moulds the 
ornaments which were wont to be wrought by the 
chiſel, and by uſing gilding for real gold, have rendered 
the Grecian ſtyle, and a ſtyle of ſplendour, common in 
buildings intended for mean purpoſes; yet, however 
miſplaced and proftituted, the Grecian ſty le ſtill retains 
intrinſic beauty, and ought not to be the leſs eſteemed, 
when it is diſplayed in its proper place by the ingenious 
architect. f 

With many ſuch, and their judicious admirers, this 
nation is and has been honoured. It were eaſy to 
name thoſe who would adorn the ſchools of Greece, 
and of antient and modern Italy; but it is totally un- 
neceſſary. Their quick-ſighted fellow-citizens have 
marked their merit; and their own works will be a 
monument of their fame to late poſtenty. 

By the efforts of theſe artiſts, conducted according 
to the moſt graceful taſte, the face of our country is 
daily acquiring new beauty. Grace without uſe and 
folidity is, indeed, of little permanent value ; but, 
when united with theſe, it commands, by deſerving, 
univerſal applauſe and eſteem. While, in the 
ſent age, we behold numerous and beautiful edifices 
ariſing on all fides, devoted to the purpoſes of reli- 
gion, of benevolence, of learning, and of liberal en- 
joyment, we may juſtly congratuiate cur own nation, 
that the happy art is diſcovered and praQtiſed of com- 
bining elegance with convenience, and rendering or- 
nament conducive to accommodation, and accommo- 
dation to ornament. 
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A SHORT SYSTEM OF VIRTUE AND 
HAPPINESS. 


WILL fuppoſe a virtuous young man forming in 
his mind the principles of his future conduct, and 

8 of his reflections, in the following 
cquy. 

„At the age when I arrive at maturity of reaſon, 
I perceive myſelf placed in a world abounding with 
external objects ; I perceive within me powers and 
« paſſions formed to be excited and affected with the 
„objects which every where ſurround me. I am na- 
„ turally tempted to interrogate myſelf, what am I ? 
* whence came I? and whither am I going? 

++ With « view to ſatisfy my own enquiries, I con- 
„ fider others who appear to be juſt like myſelf; I 
« liſten to the inſtruction of thoſe who have obtained 
% a reputation for wiſdom ; and l examine with ſerious 
attention the volumes in which are written the words 
of the wile. 

The reſult of the whole enquiry is a fincere con- 
viction, that Jam placed here to perform many du- 
« ties, that I originate from a fupreme Creator, and 
« that I am going on in the journey of life, to ac- 
„ compliſh ſome of his gracious purpoſes at the cloſe 
« of it. 

„% divide my duty into three parts, according to 
« the 1 of my own reaſon, and the inſtruc- 
„ tion books. Top conſiſt of the obligations 
« which I owe to myſelf, to others, and to Him, in 
« whoſe hands are both they and I, the great Lord of 


„the univerſe, 

« With reſpe& to myſelf, as I conſiſt of two parts, 
« body and a mind, my duty to myſelf again fe- 
1 s itſelf into two correſpondent ſubdiviſions. 
« My body is a machine curioufly organized, and 
* cafily deranged: by exce's and irregularity. . 
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„ r it ſubyects me to pain, 
« and difables me from all neceſſary and pleaſant ex- 
* ertion. Tos Þ nb ware to taſte the 


cup, and partake the banquet, and gratify my ſenſes, 


22 reaſon and experience. I further 
* e . ge s, that my 
* body is the temple of the holy ſpirit. To pollute 
it with preſumptuous tranſgreiſion cannot but be 
** blaſphemy A to —— m to gluttony, drunken 
« neſs, and deba „is at once to deaden the 


owi es tual life, and to weaken 
2 r 
me, my animal and material fabric ; it is to ſhorten 
” life, and to diſable me from performing its duties 

** while it laſts. 
* But I have a mind alſo capable of riſing to high 
us + improvements by culture, and of — 
e 


ſweeten the temper, and to mitigate the remains of 
| 2 dy wind, 6 wel 
9 y mind, as as m is greatly con- 
** cerned in avoiding int 2 
and, as it 


2 — drinking 
* at — time of its immediate i 
** brutality, but gradually deſtroys its vigour. 


The — indulgencies in general, when inordi- 
nate and exceſſive, debaſe, corrupt and brutalize. 
« Ther delights are tranfient, and their 
* and of duration. 
+ Inſtead then of running i 


conflict, in which my own 
„ againſt, and will 
* ſee, indeed, 


| h 
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* to have found it in perfection in the haunts of de- 
* bauchery. But I fee them but for a little while. 
* *I the ſilly e ey flutters with an ht around 
the taper, t receive ſome injury in 
— ek =x 
« drop in irrecoverable ruin. Alas! I am too much 
* inclined to vice, from the depravity of my nature, 
and the violence of my paſſions. I will not add 
* fuel to the fire, nor increaſe the violence of that 
natural tempeſt within me, which of itfelf is ſuffici- 
ent for my deſtruction. 

But, at the fame time, I will not be a cynic. 
The world abounds with innocent enjoyments. The 
* kind God of nature intended that I ſhould taſte 
them. But moderation is eſſential to true pleaſure. 
« My own expetience, and the experience of man- 
* kind from their origin, has declared, that whenever 
*« pleaſure exceeds the bounds of moderation, it is not 
only highly injurious, but diſguſtful. In order to 
enjoy pleaſure, I ſee the neceſſity of purſuing ſome 
* buſineſs with attention. The viciſſitude is neceſſary 
to excite an appetite and give a reliſh. Nay, the 
very of buſineſs with ſkill and ſucceſs 
« is attended with a delightful fatisfaQion, which 
few boaſted pleaſures are able to confer. X 

While I take care of myſelf, of my health, of 
my improvement in morals and underſtanding, I 
« will not harbour pride, or look down with fuper- 
„ ciliouſneſs or ill-nature on thoſe who live, as it 
«© were at random, and who acknowledge no other 
guide of their conduct, but the ſudden impulſe of 
«© a temporary inclination. With all my iwprove- 
„ ments and endeavours, I ſhall ſtill fee] imperfec- 
tions enough to humble me. Candour and humilit 
« are ſome of the leaſt fallible marks of ſound ſen 
and fincere virtue. I ſhall have fufficient employ- 
ment in 2 myſelf ; nor ſhall I prefume to 
*« cenſure others, unleſs my profeſſion or relative ſitu- 
« ation renders it my duty. 

« My duty to myſelf is, indeed, intimately con- 
* nected with my duty to others. * 

. „ [TL] res 


ons, or their fortunes, and 
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'* faculties of my mind and „and by i i 
them I nope Pep Ba ne 
effect in the ſervice of ſociety. 

am connefted with others by the ties of con- 
ſanguinity and friendſhip, and by the common bond 
of partaking in the fame humanity. As a fon, I 
„ ſhall be tender and dutiful ; as a brother, uniformly 
« affeQtionate 3 as a huſband, faithful and friendly ; 
as a father, kind and provident ; as a man, benevo- 
ent to men in whatever circumſtances, and however 
*« ſeparated from me by country, religion, or govern- 
ment. 

* But univerſal benevolence muſt not be an inac- 
„„ tive principle. If it proceed not to real bene- 
« ficence, I fear it will have more in it of oftentation 
* than of fincerity. I will then prove its ſincerity by 
doing good, and removing evil of every kind as far 
das my abilities allow me, and my influence ex- 
* tends. 

„But before I pretend to , I will be 
« ftritly juſt. Truth ſhall regulate my words, and 
0 ay my actions. If I am engaged in a proſeſ- 
„ fion, I will do the duties of it; if in merchandine, 
will take no advantage of the ignorant, nor debaſe 
* my character, nor wound my conſcience, for the 
fake of lucre. In all my intercourſe with fociety, 
will recolle& that heavenly precept of doing to 
* others as | wiſh they ſhould do to me; and will en- 
„ deavour to obey it. I may, I certainly ſhall offend 
from the violence of my paſſions, the weakneſs of 
© my judgment, the perverſeneſs of my will, and 
from miſtake and miſapprehenſion. while I 
keep the evangelical rule in view, and fincerely la- 
„hour to conform to it, I ſhall ſeldom commit ſuch 
offences againſt others, as will be either permanently 
* or deeply injurious. 

* With re to my 4 to my Creator, I derive 
* an argument in favour of religion, from the feel- 
+ ings of my own boſom, ſuperior to the moſt elabo- 
rate ſubtilties of human ingenuity. In the bour of 
* diſtreſs, my heart as naturally flies for 2 
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the Deity, as when hungry and thirſty I ſeek food 
* and water ; or when weary, repoſe. In religion 1 
« look for comfort, and in religion I always find it. 
« Devetion ſupplies me with a pure and exalted plea- 
% fure. It elevates my foul, and teaches me to look 
down with a contempt upon many objects 
* which are eagerly ſought, but which end in — — 
In this reſpect, and in many others, it effefts, in 
*© the beſt and moſt compendious method, what bas 
been in vain pretended to by proud philoſophy. 


3 or peculiar ſyſtem of re- 


« ligion, I ſhall conſider what that was, in which my 
father lived and died. I find it to have been the 
« religion of Chriſt. I examine it with reverence. I 
«© encounter many difficulties ; but at the ſame time, 
« I feel within me an internal evidence, which, uniting 


« ts force with the external, forbids me to difbe- - 
„eve. When involuntary doubts ariſe, I immediate- 


ly filence their importunity by EY the weak- 
« neſs of my judgment, and the vain preſumption of 
4% haſtily deciding on the moſt important of all fub- 
« jects, oqnint Hack powerful evidence, and againſt 
« the major part of the civilized world. 

« will learn bumility of the humble Jeſus, and 
«« gratefully accept the beneficial doctrines and glori- 


« ous offers, which his benign religion reaches out to 


« all, who fincerely ſeek them by prayer and peni- 


*© tence. 

« In vain ſhall the conceited whom 
« faſhion and ignorance admire, attempt to weaken 
«© my belief, or undermine Gs gigs of gay 20> 
« rality. Without their aid, I can be * 
« wicked, and ſufficiently miſerable. Human Ji 
« hounds with evil. I will feek balfams for the 
« wounds of the heart in the ſweets of innocence, and 
in the conſolations of religion, Virtue, I am con- 


« yinced, is the nobleſt ornament of humanity, and the 


« ſource of the ſublimeſt and the ſweeteſt pleaſure ; 
„ and picty leads to that peace, which the world, and 
« all that it inherits, cannot beſtow. Let others enjoy 
© the pride and pleaſure of being called philoſophers, 
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ON THE PECULIAR PROPRIETY OF EXCT- 
TING PERSONAL MERIT AND MANLY 
VIRTUE, IN A TIME OF PUBLIC 
DISTRESS AND DIFFICULTY. 


to roll down the 
again by the never- 


are 
| Natidnal adverſity, like adverſity in private life, 
hibits the indulgence of © fogine indulimes, 55 
for the moſt energetic activity. Virtues which have 
I I during the ſoft 
ſeaſon of peace and plenty, muſt be brought forth to 
be, as it were, brightened and ſharpened in the day of 
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diftreſs. And 
more loudly than when a nation is at once engaged in 
war with four different and formidable powers, and di- 
vided at home by violent difſenſions. 

The ſtrength of empire conſiſts in the ſpirit of its 
members, not altogether in its poſſeſſions and pe- 
cuniary reſources. But how is that ſpirit to be rouſed or 
properly directed ? The underſtanding muſt be enlight- 


. enced, the ideas elevated, the heart enlarged. Igno- 


rance, avarice, and luxury, render men indifferent 
under what form of government, or in what ſtate of 
ſociety they live. They bring on a weakneſs and a 
meanneſs, which, for the fake of gratification or in- 
tereſt, rejoices to ſubmit to the ſceptre of Deſpotiſm. 

Liberty, without which we might almoſt venture to 
be impious, and repine at our exiſtence as an uſeleſs 
and a baneful gift of God, cannot be underſtood or 
valued, and conſequently will not be duly ſupported, 
without a tent ſhire of improvement moral and 
intellectual. he vain, the vicious, and the merce- 
— *. — extend their cares beyond 
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no time may demand them - 
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venture then to aſſert, that the writer, who effec- 
tually recommends. pure morals, manly virtues, and 
the culture of the gage ye by a liberal 
y ſerves the cauſe of 


all the perfection of which humanity is ſuſ- 
He enlightens their 8 that 
ſee the great and ſolid objects of public 
s their hearts to pur ſue it like 
ſuch as grovel on the earth in 


modern modern Italy, in Afia, Africa, 
and South America, but ſuch as oppoſed a Xerxes in f 
the ftraits of Thermypolz, waged war with a Philip, i 
or put an end to the ambition of a Tarquin and. a 
Czfar. 

The 
ſoms of 
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manners, and dignity of ſentiment. w let us 
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? Such men, were ſo improbable an 
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